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ADVERTISEMENT. 


0 N the Publication of the Introduction to 
the Latin Tongue, lately printed at this 
Preſs, it was found neceſſary to form new Ex- 
amples for Latin Exerciſes, adapted more par- 
ticularly to the Rules of that Grammar. 


To ſay nothing at preſent of former Colledti— 
ons of this Kind, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that 
the Examples of this Book are almoſt all found- 
ed on Claſſical Authorities. 


For the farther Benefit of 
Publication for the inſtruction 0/8 
tient Hiſtory, is publiſhed 4 ihe 
_ Hiſtoria Antiqua. 
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Firſt CONCORD. 


The Agreement of the Nominative Caſe 
and the Verb. 


Verbum Perſonale concordat, &c. 


A Verb Perſonal (or, a Verb that has Peſos 
as, firſt, ſecond, and third,) muft be of the 
me þ mber and Per ſon with the Nominative 


r 

WW * 5 72 rue excelleth all Things i in itlell, all good 
is, are at Hand, with whom is Virtue. 
2. Good Men hate to Sin, from a Love of Virtue. 
. Ficked Men fancy that they can appeaſe tile 
Gods with Gifts and Victims, but they lofe both 
their Labour and Coſt. | 
4. Dear are Parents, Children Kinsfolks, 
Friends, but our Country alone contains the Af- 
fections of all theſe: What good” Man therefore 
would ſcruple to die, if he can be ſerviceable. to 
his Country ?: 

5. No Min enjoys perpetual Good. 

6. Play ſuits not every Age. 

A.2 


7. Where 


| 
| 
2 


4 


4 ExL15H ExAMpLkEs. 


7. Where prudent Counſellors. are wanting, a 
Nation goes to wreck, as a Ship does without a 
Pilot: Nor is one ſafficient ; for then only 7s 4 
Country ſafe, when many wiſe Men govern Affairs. 

8. The Phy/ici ;c1an Who has done his beſt, 75 de- 
quitted, tho' the Patient die, and ſo is the Advo- 
cate, tho' the Client loſe his Cauſe. 

It is better to be called too liberal than un- 
grateful; good Men will praiſe the one, and bad 
Men will condemn the other. 

10. Too much * will end at laſt in ſome 


: prone Evil. 


Note, If two or more | Nom blue Caſe ſingular, 


with or without a Conjunttion copulative, come be- 
fore a Verb; the Verb may be rendered in the Plu- 
ral Number. — | 


Food and . muſt be ated to the 
Hale of the Body, not to Pleaſure, _ 

. The Wife and Huſband ought neyer to be 
angry both at once. | 


3. Life, Death, Wealth, Poverty, have great in- 
Auence over all Men. 


Nominativus Pronominum raro, &c. 


. H E Neminative Cafe of the Pronouns, Ego, 
Tu, Nos, Vos, are ſeldom expreſſed in Latin, 
unleſs for Diſtinction's Sake, or when an Emphaſis 
(i, e. a particular Streſs or Vehemence of Expreſſion ) 


earires it; as, 


1. When Fi regard not m_ e 85 not 
you tegars mine. 


ExcLish EXAMPLES. | EE 


2. I knew not the Way of ſpeaking ill; but ye 
are now my Leaders, and I am determined to fol- 
low you. : 5 "hs 

3. Certainty J am the unhappieſt Man in the 
World ; if any Miſchief . (a to our Family ;. 
feel it firſt, T know 1t firſtt. | 

4. As we are happy or miſerable, compared 
with others, ſo other People are miſerable or happy, 
compared with us. 

5. 1 think you are of a mild Diſpoſition towards 
your Children, and that your Son is dutiful ; but 
he. did not know you enough, nor you him; this 
often happens, where they live not well. 
6. 1% are a Judge; lee, that you are not ac- 
culed of any Thing. - | % : 

7. Me are Rulers of the State; ye, not even of! 
Slaves. 1 


So if, He or: They or Men, Perſons, People, 
ſpoken in general)/ come before a Verb, you muſl_ 
leave. out the Nsminative Caſe in Latin, unleſs as 
in the foregoing Rule it be required by ſome Diſ-- 
tinfiono: Emphaſis of . 1 4%, i 


1: He was accounted noble among his Equals. 


2. They direct us well, who forbid us to do 
what we. doubt whether it be juſt or unjuſt. 


| Aliquando Oratio eft Verbo, &c.. 
O Ometimes a whole Sentence, or Part of ts Bom 


tence, or an Inſinitiue Mood, ſtands inſtead of a 
Nominative Caſe to the Verb; a,, 


A3 --4 Ts 
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#5 ſtill greater in a Nation, 20 know itſelſ. 


6 ExcLIsn EXAMpIs. 


1. To negle what any one may think of him, 15 
the Part not only of an arrogant Man, but of one 


altogether diſſolute. | | 
2. It is the Part of a young Man, to reverence 


his Elders, and to chuſe the beſt and moſt ap- 
proved of them, on whoſe Counſel and Authority 


he-may rely... as 

3. {t is right even for us old Men to obey old 

Men. 3 | 3 | 

4. To unteach is more difficult than to teach. 
: $: To fear God is the Beginning of Wiſdom. 
I K there s Gravity mixed with 

Moat, nothing t dn be more admirable, eſpecially 

7.755 R | "4 


7. To fee not only what is before us, but even 


to foreſee thoſe Things that are future, is Wiſdom. 


8. It is not enough r know, unleis we do what 


 weknow,. | 


9. The great Difficulty is to begin; for weak 
Minds dread new Experiments. 
10. What /hall fall out, is not in our Power to 
chuſe; but it is in our Power to manage and improve 
that which happens, and turn it to o Advantage. 

11. Such a Virtue it is to be ſilent, that he, who 
underſtands nothing, is deemed wile fo long as 
he holds his Peace. 


12. To live is common to Men with Brutes, 


but 20 live well is our main Bufineſs. 

13. I is no Shame not ta overtake a Man, if we 
follow him as faſt as we can. | 

14.1! is a great Pleaſure, to ſee a Friend pleaſed, 
but a greater, to make him ſo. 

15. If it be great Wiſdom in a private Man, it 


16. It 
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ENGLISH EXAMPLES. 7 
16. It will cure no Man, to tell him his Neigh- 


beur was cured. | 
n Adverbium, &c. 


AF D ſomptimes. an Adverb, with a Genitive 
4 Cafe, is the Neminative Caſe to the Verb. 


1. 4 ſmall Part af the Booty fatisfit d me. 
2. For a great Fault, a ſmall Puniſhment 7s 


enough from a Father. 


Not a little Art is neceſſary if a Man dchires 


to pleaſc 1 Fool. 


E E pPTIONS. 


I. Verba infinitivi modi, &c. 


FE RBS of the Infinitive Mood only, have an 


Accuſative Caſe before them, as the reſi have a 
Nominative; ſo that if a a Noun, or Pronoun, with 
the Conjiunttion that before it, either exprefſea or un- 


derſiood, comes before a Verb, you may in Latin leave 


ont the Conjuntticn, and put the Noun, or Pronoun, 
in the Accuſative Caſe, and the Verb in the Infinittve 


Mood ; which is govern'd of that Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Nothing can be more fooliſh than thoſe 
whom they call Buffoons ; they pretend that they 
know all Things, and yet they know nothing. 

2. I had rather my Enemies "ſhould 1 me, than 
1 envy my Enemies. 

3. It is to be obſerved, that there is no greater 
Peſt in Friendſhip, than F ery. 

4.-It 


W 


$: | Excursn NAMpLIS. 


4. It is certain that Man, obedient to Nature, 
3 injure Man. 


No one thinks that he owes: us any Thing, 9 
3 who hath borrowed our Time, when this is the I 
|| only Thing, which. even a grateful Man cannot 3 


61 do not fay 7 have that: portion: which 1s 

+ if commonly called a Portion}. but: Chaſtity and £ 
| Modeſty, the Have of my Parents, and the Fear 

x of God. 

J. Baniſhment is not terrible to thoſe _ take 

Z Þ the whole Earth to be one City. 

F 8. No Mawican think that he did any Thing: to- 
/ 


4 wards procuring his natural Beauty or Wit; and 

19 therefore. he ought not to value himſelf for them. 
Fl 9. He that deals fincerely-1 in alt his Actions, is 
'F both ſafe and ſecure; but he that relies upon 
1 Fraud and Tricks of deceiving, {ſhall find his Cun- 

1 ning. fail him at latt. 

1 Io. All who are a little down in the World, 
are very ſuſpicious ; they take every Thing as an 
'$ Affront, and always think themſelves Aigbied on 


N | the Account of their Misfortunes. 
1 11: If any Thing be ſaid in Jeſt, it is not right 
3'' for you-te take it ſeriouſly. 


12. |t becomes him, 1 — hath not done amiſs, 
to be bold; and ſpeak confidently for himſelf. 


II. Verbum inter duos nominativos, &c. 


WW E N a Verb comes between two Nominative 
| Gafes, one of which 15 [ingular, the other plu— 
ral, the Verb may agree with either of them : (Be- 
cauſe the Subj & and Prædicate may be uled reci- 
precalh, as, mihi Patria eſt Athenæ, ) Country 
15 
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Excrisn EXAMPLES. 9 


is Athens, or, Athens !s my Country) but the Verb 
generally agrees with the for mer. | 


1. All Things were Sea. 

2. Joys were the Beginning of our Sorrow. 

2. Great Riches by the Law of Nature are a 
calm and compoled Poverty. 

4. To be content with our own 2s the greateſt 
and molt ſure Riches, 1 

85. Her Poriios is ten Talent. 

6. The Delights of a Fool are Folly and Mad- 
neſs ; Letters to him are a Thing of nought; and 
Virtue ſeems a Trifle; his Eloquence is Curling, 
and Threatning 1s the Diale& of his Commands, 


III. Nomen Multitudinis, &c. 
A Noun ſignifying Many, or more than One, ſuch 


as, vulgus, populus, turba, civitas, pars, 


manus, caterva, proles, uterque, aliquis, quiſ- 


. neuter, &c. have ſometimes (not always) a 
erb Plural after them, tho the Noun be of tho 
Singular Number. a 


1. What the V ulgar make light and eaſy by long 


ſuffering, the wiſe Man ſoftens to himſelf by long 


Meditation, 

2. Some Men in all their Actions court and 
hunt after Fame; wh:ch Sort of, Men are com- 
monly much tal d , but inwardly little reverenced. 

3. Beware even of falſe Accuſations, for the 
common People, being ignorant of the 'I ruth, judge 
by Opinion and Report. I 

4. How happy am I, when whoever ſecs me, 
they congratulate my goud Fortune! 5 

| 5. Bath 


Enc LISH EXAMPLES, 
ö. Both were at home. 


Manner. 
7. Part ſought to encounter Dangers, from 


Magnanimity, and others from Impetuoſity, or 


for the Rewards of Victory. 
8. All the Youth were met together. 


THE 
Second CONCORD. 


Ti be Agreement of the Sudctantive, and the 


Adjective, Participle, &c. 


> Adjectiva, Participia, et Pronomina, 8. 


I. ADJECTIVES. 


fe. — 


7. What does it profit a Man to hide himſelf, 


and to ſhun the Eyes and Ears of Men? A g 
Conſcience ſummons a Croud, and a bad one even 


in Solitude is anxious and uneaſy. 
2. To me the Remembrance of Friends is pe- 
fout and agreeable : | enjoyed them while living, 


as if I was about to loſe them; and J parted fron 


them, as it I was to meet thera again, 


"I . 


Both are impoſed upon in an extraordinary 
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A vi te Participles and Pronouns, muſt agree 
A the Sir enen, in Gender, Number, and 
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it perceives the whole Duty of Life, 


+ greater Pain than the me laborious 


EnNGLISn EXAMPLES, - 


3. Evil Communication corrupts good Manners. 

4. He is miſerable, who ſeeks for ſomething to 
eat, and finds it with difficulty; and he is more 
miſerable, who ſeeks it with pain and finds no- 
thing; and mo/? miſerable is he, who, when he is 
ng: has nothing to eat, 5 
F. There is more Satisfaction in a bit of dry 
Bread in the open Field, with Love and Con- 
cord, than in an Houſe full of the be Cheer, at- 
tended with Brawling, Contention, and Strife. 

6. An Action, will not be right if the Mill be 
not /o, for on the Will depends the Action; and 
the Habit of the Mind cannot be perfect unleſs 


nows how 
to judge of Things, and reduceth them all to 


Truth. 


7. Poverty becomes the Heavier, if Infamy is 
added thereto. | | 9 5 
8. The Infamy of Men is immortal. 
9. As to Riches, they are deſired partly for the 
neceſſary Uſes of Life, and partly for | ue Roo 
10. The Defires and Fears of the Covetous ; 
the Impatience and Rage of the angry Man, are 
"| 
11. True Wiſdom is ſuch an ineſſimable Fewel, 
that the 2% precious Pearls are not worthy to 
come in Competition with it. | by 
12. Nature brought «s into the World naked 


and unarmed, and furniſhed us with no Weapons 
of Offence, 


unwillingly. 


3 ExGLIsm EXAMPLEs, 


i FARTICIPEESRS ; 


1. The Deſire of Good is always ſafe. Do you 
aſk, what this is, and from whence it ariſeth ? 1 
will tell you; from a good Conſcience, from ho- 
neſt Thoughts, and juſt Actions, from a Diſdain 


of all fortuitous Things, and from a conſtant 


Tenour of Life, keeping one and the fame pleafing 
Road. 
2. So do all Things, as under the Eye of ſome 


good Man, always preſent; and when you have 


made ſo great a Progreſs, as even to reyerence 
yourſelf you may diſmiſs your Tutor. 

3. There is a certain Joy which reaches us 
from thoſe we love, even in their Abſence ; but it 
is light and tranſitory ; whereas the Preſence and 
Converſation of a Friend has ſomething of a 
more lively Pleaſure, eſpecially if we ſee not only 
him we defire, but ſuch a one as we would wiſh 
him to be. | 

4. Wealth gotten by diſhonourable Means ſoon 
waſtes away, but what is gained by honeſt La- 


bour ſwells to a greater Heap, which moulders 
not, but ſtill increaſes... | | 


5. If the Fields lie fallow and neglected, a Fa- 
mine muſt needs follow; but good Huſbandry be- 


flowed upon them, makes great Plenty. 


6. Old-Age is venerable, when a Man's t 
Life hath been truly virtuous, and uſeful, 
2. He that willingly receives a Command, takes 
off the ſevereſt Part of Servitude : Not he that is 
commanded 1s wretched, but he that does a Thing 


III. PR 0- 


Ex GLTs EXAMPLES, 13 


1. R O N O UN s. 


1. Come, my Friend, (it is Time) leave low 
and ſordid Cares to others, apply your Mind to 
your Studies; det this be your Bu/ineſs, and your 
Recreation, yr Labour, and your Reſt ; the Ob- 
ject of your Vigils, and of your Dreams; plan out 
and compoſe tome . Work, that may be always 
your own. ; CE £ 

2. If a good Man and a wicked Man fail both 
in the ſame Ship, it is impoſſible that the ſame Mind 
which favours the one, ſhould crols the other. 

3. As for Charity, it is never to be expected 
from a covetous Man, who dreads to leſſen his 
own Heaps, more than to ſtarve his poor Neigh- 
bour. 8 5 

4. Lock round on all Things; every one hath 
its proper Colour, its own Figure, and Dimen- 
ſions. And this, among other Things, ſtrikes me 
with Admiration at the infinite Wiſdom of our 
great Creator, that, in ſuch a vaſt Variety of 
Things, hie hath made none exactly alike ; thoſe 
which ſeem ſo, when compared, will appear dif- 
ferent: Among ſuch Variety of Leaves every one 
is marked with zts own Propriety, 


Aliquando Oratio ſupplet, &c. 


Sone a Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, ſup- 
"tz plies the Place of the Subſtantive; the Adjective 
being put in the Neuter Gender. 


1. It is abſurd to anticipate Evil, and to pre- 
ſuppoſe that, which it will be Time enough to 
bear when it happens; and thereby loſe the En- 


joyment 


. Exc TLTIsH Examruts. 
joyment of the preſent Time, through Fear of 


What is to come. 


2. This is n ſcandalous, which is wont to be 
objected to us, that we ſpeak the Language, but 
do not the Works of Philoſophy. 

Not to return one good Office for another 


is inhuman; but to return Evil for Good, is dia- 
Solical. Fes CE Ce 


4. Think not much to take a long Journey to 
ſuch as profeſs to teach you ſomething uſeful. 


For it is a Shame that ſince Merchants paſs over 
fo many Seas to ancxeaſe their Eſtate, young Men 
ſhould be loth 'to travel for the Improvement of 


their Underſtanding. | 
5 It is a Favour, I confeſs, to cure a Wound 
or 


iſeaſe; but zo make the Mound or Diſcaſe for 


the Sake of curing it, is barbarous. 

6. To die in Batth, 1s more preferable than to 
ſave one's Life by Flight. . 
J. It is pleaſant to ſtand upon the Shore, and 


ſee a Ship toſfed by the Waves: It :s pleaſant to 


ſtand in the Window of a Caſtle, to ſee a Battle, 
and the various Events below. 


8. If we conſider the Excellence and Dignity 


of Nature, we ſhall quickly find how /ameful it 
is to diſſolve into a luxurious Softneſs and Deli- 
cacy. And how becoming, on the other Side, to 
live frugally, temperately, gravely, and ſoberly. 


THE 
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. 
Third CONCORD. 


The Agreement of the Relative and Antecedent. 


Relativum cum Antecedente, &c. 


THE Relative muft agree with the Antecedent, 


or Subſtantive going before it, in Gender, Num- 
ber and Perſon (but not always in Caſe) as, 


1. We muſt propoſe ſome End as the princi- 
pal Good, at which we muſt aim ſtrenuouſly, and 
to which every Thought, Word, and Action, muſt 
be addreſſed; as a Mariner ſteers his Courſe by a 
certain Star. e „ 

2. The wiſe Man defpiſes Injuries and Con- 
tumely, which may be called the Shadow of an 
Injury; ſaying, theſe Things happen to me either 
deſervedly or undeſervedly; if deſervedly, it is 
not Contumely, but Judgment; if undeſervedly, 


let him bluſn for it, who hath done me fo much 
Injuſtice. | 


3. He is not brave and ſtrenuous, who ſhuns 
Labour, but he whoſe: Mind gathers Strength 
from the D:ificulties that ſurround him, 

4. It- fignifies nothing what your Condition is 
if it ſeems to you a bad one: for he is not happy, 


who. does not think himſelf ſo; = 


B 2 5. The 


2 Exc IIS EXAMLPTS. 


The Good, which. may be given, may like-- 
wile be taken away: | 55 
6. It is a Sign of a Mind greatly improved, 
when it ſees- its Faults, which it knew not before: 
as we congratulate ſome ſick Perſons, on knowing 
themſelves to be ſick. 


if we would have them prove ſucceſsful. 


Dealings in the World, a good Name is ſo neceſ- 
ſary, that it may well. be reckened as a Means of 


to rob a Man of what is ſo valuable to him. 

9. The Honour and Comfort of Parents con- 
ſiſt in a numerous Offspring, which degenerate not 
from the antient Virtue of the Family. | 

10. This is commenly the Fortune of thoſe that 


ome who do the like to them. 


tious ast not to be deceived. 


Likeneſs of Manners hath: formed. | 


nite ; with which Men die, and for which they 
ſcruple not to die. 


zens, wherein. he underſtood his own to be com- 
prehended. 


Burden and Heat 


the Day. 


7. Raſhneſs ſpoils the beſt Degus; which muſt- 
be carried on prudently,. and with good Advice, 


8. To /me Men, eſpecially. /uch. as ſubſiſt by- 


their Livelihood; ſurely then it is no liglit Matter 


ſpoil and deceive. others, they at laſt meet with 


11. What is there: comparable to a prudent 
Mind, which is not crafty to deceive, but ſo cau- 


12. That Friend/hip is moſt pleaſant, which 
13. That. is true Friendſhip, which neither Hope 


nor Fear, nor any Proſpect of. Intereſt can diſu- 


14. He looked well to the Safety of the Citi- 


- 


115, Theſe have worked but one Hour, and you 
have made them __= to us, - who have borne the 
0 | 


16. Some 


Ex GUISsH EXAMPLES. 


off the inward Load of the Mind, uhieh by ſuch 
Agitation only becomes more irkſome: as in a 
Ship, a Burthen, that is fixed and immoveable, 
ſtrains it the leſs, while ſuch as are moveable are 
apt to fink the Side, to-which they roll, by their 
unequal Preſſure. 


17. Either in hearing or reading, we muſt not 


catch at old or new-coined Words, or extravagant 
Metaphors, and rhetorical Flouriſhes of Speech; 
but obferve ſuch Precepts as may prove of uſe; 
and remark. ſuch noble. and manly Sentences as 
may be tranferred to Things. Let us ſo learn, 
that:what were. Words, may become Works. 


Lee Sentence, or Part of al Sentence, an- 


ſwering ta the Quęſtion 
the Place of an Antecedent 
muſt be in the Neuter Gender: 


hat? ſupplies 


1. ie ſpend our Time: in idle. and unprofitable 
Labours, which makes Lite ſeem ſhort ; whereas it 
is long enough to accompliſh the greateſt Things, 
if we know how to uſe it rightly. . 


2+ The Poſſeſſion of Riches, and all external Things, 


is precarious and uncertain; which makes the wile 
Man deſpife them, and reſt contented in the-Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Virtue and a good Conſcience. 


3. Old Men. have weak. Deſires, . which makes 


them ſeem temperate. 


4. When a vain-glorious Man ails of his Aim, 


when he miſſes the Praiſe, and perhaps meets with 


Repraach, (which _ the vain-glori- 


3 ous) 


17 
16. Some Men travel here and there to ſhake- 


hen the Relative: 


1 


= 


18. Excrrsu ExAMpprs. 


ous) then what Diſturbances and Diſquiets, and 

even Tortures, is he under? | 

5. A Fool (Ike a Beaſt): is no ſooner. provoked" 
but he grows angry; and, which is worle, it ap- 

pears immediately in his Countenance, Words, 


unſeemly tranſported by his Paſſion ; but ſtifles.. 
Relativum inter duo, &. 
77 a Relative comes between two Subſantives not: 
* of the ſame Gender; the Relatives may agree im, 
Gender, with the latter of the Subſtantives; as, 
1. How full of Reaſon and Counſel is that 
Animal, om we call Man 


2. Ouid was born in the Town, which is called” 
Sum. | 5 


Or with the Former. 


it ſo, this Place, which you call Bani/hment,. 
is to the Natives their dear Country; and how 
many, were „ Hon enjoy, from the Remains of 
your Fortune, but the leaſt Part, would think 
themſelves near Heaven 
2. The: World: was- formed of that confuled- 
Heap of Mutter which was called Chaos, 
2, That reaſonable Creature, whom we- calÞ 
an, doth many unreafonable Things: 
4. Thoſe heavenly Fires, which Men eall ars, 
fine: brighteſt when the Night is darkeſt. TA 


©». 


WES 


and ACtions : Whereas ax prudent Man is not- 


his Refentment, even of the moſt reproachful In. 


r. Nothing is wretched, but when you think. 
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Aliquando Retarivurs concordat, Kc. 


S a Relative, alſo a Noun Adjective, or 
Partici ple, agrees. abith the Primitive under ſtoad 
zn the PoſJeſſive ; as, meas Fortunas, qui—where 

qui agrees with the Primitive Pronoun mei, under 


ſtood ir the Poſſeſſive meas. 


r. By ſome Miſtake, perhaps in Battle, I may 
wound my Fellow- Soldier, and ſpare the Enemy; 
but this is an Accident, not my Fault, who ix 
tended to ſtrike an Enemy. 

2. Let a Man be ever iv ungrateful or inhu- 
man, he ſhall never deſtroy »y Satisfaction, who” 
have done a good Office. 

I envy % Happineſs, who having a great 
deal, thinkeſt thou haſt enough, 

4. No body regards my Words, calling for Help; 
Jam poor. 

Truſt your Secrets to no one, unleſs it be as 
much to the Advantage of the Perſon that hears: 
them, to conceal them, as to yours, that tell them. 

6. I hate to ſee thy Face, who haſt flandered? 
me behind my Back. 


7: wonder at your Folly to waſh 2 Blackamoor. 


Si Nominati vus Relati vo et Vero. &c: 


7 F a Nommative Caſe is gut between. a Relative 
and a Verb, the Relative is governed by the Verb, 
or by ſame other Word in-the Jame Sentence with the 
L. * becauſe. a. Relative, when tis not the Nomi 
native Caſe to the Verb, is uſed as a. Subſtantive in 
che Tu Variety of ac And i you turn the Re- 


latiUsz, - 


W ExNxCLIsH ExAurLIs. 
lat ive, ais neceſſary i in Par ff ing, or making Latin, 
into the Pronoun 1 is, ea, id. &c. you Thy EVE per- 
cei ve what it is govern'd of ; as in the Example be- 
fore you, cujus Numen adoro, whoſe Deity I adore; 
1. 6. his Derty,. 12 the * of him, 8 54 Numen:. 


The Relative FRAN of the Fer; * 


1. Fortune takes away nothing, but! whar ſlie 
gave: But the gives not Virtue; therefore Virtus 
is 2 Good, which the cannot take away. 


2. It is much: more. tolerable not to acquire 


than to lofe; and therefore you: ſee thoſe Men: 
more. chearful, whom Fortune never took any. No- 
tice of, than: thoſe whom:ſhe hath deſerted. 
3. Happy is the Manz who. loves God, and; 
whom:God-loveth.. 
4. A: good Man does good to thoſe whom it i is: 
in- bis Power to ſerve, and injures no one. 
5. That ene which: Fortune governs not, 
is extraordina 


6. Courtſhip and Flattery have ſometimes of 


fected thoſe: T hings;- which Threats and Blows: 
never could. 


That Man, we may be ſure; is a Perfon of 


true Worth, whom” we find thote- that envy him 
moſt, are yet forced to commend. 

8. Fear many times makes us run- into thoſe 
Dangers, which our Prudence * have pre- 
vented. 

„Labour to overcome foes Things, as it is 
a Shame for the Mind to be a Slave to; as, Gain, 
Anger, Pleaſure, Grief, &c.. 


10. Wicked Mep oftentimes draw upon them 


ſelves 
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ſelves that which they fear, by thoſe very Means- 
avbereby.they. ſtudy to avoid it. 
11. The greateſt Art that a truly wife Man ſtu-- 
dies, is to- underſtand what he ouglit to do, and? 
20 t to avoid upon all Occaſions. e 3». 71 
12. The more any Man knows, the leſs he is 
apt to«talk-; for his Wiſdom makes him coolly> 
deliberate aut and when-1t 1s fit to ſpeak, 
13. 1 have paid the Money to the Man I owed: 


it. 
Or of ſome other Word in the Sentence; as, 


1. What Happineſs, what an honourable. old 
Age waits him, who hath given himſelf up to the 
Patronage and. Direction of the wiſe Men! He. 
will have thoſe with whom he may deliberate con- 
cerning the leaſt and greateſt Affairs; whom he 
may conſult daily concerning himſelf; rom whom 
he may hear the Truth without. Contumely, and 
be praiſed without Flattery. ; and ta whoſe Like- 
neſs he may form himſelf. _- „ 

2. We muſt firſt inſpect ourſelves, and examine 
our own Strength; then the Buſineſs we are going 
upon; then thoſe for whoſe Sake, or with whom, 
it is to be tranſacted; and undertake that only, % 

End of which we can accompliſh, or at leaſt. hope 
to do ſo. . 

. Nothing ſo much delights the Mind as ſweet: 
* faithful Friendſhip; how great a Good is it, 
to find a Breaſt, in which: you may ſafely lodge 
every Secret; whoſe Converſation may eale your 
Anxiety, whoſe Fudgment may give you Counſel, 
and who/e Chearfulneſs diſſipate all Sorrow? 


4. As- 
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be virtuous; for both Poverty 


* 
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4. As there is nothing more neceſſary than a 
Friend, ſo a principal Point of Wiſdom conſiſts 
m the Choice of him: concerning which, obſerve 
this Rule among others ; Enter not into Familia- 


rity with. a Man prone to Anger. 


5. Every ene loves, or pretends to love him, 
whoſe Liberality is ſo well known every where, 


that it hath. procured him. the Name of a bounti- 


ful Giver. | 
6. Beauty is a Good, than. which: nothing is: 


more frail. 


7- Next unto Virtue, let Children be: bred up 
to Induſtry; without which indeed they cannot 
and Fraud are: 
commonly. the Fruit of Negligence and Sloth; 
when an active Diligence is wont to.enrich Men, 


without the Help of Deceit. 


4 3 


Cuynſtruction of SUBSTANTIVES. 
Quum duo Subftantivi, c. 
HEN two Subſtantives of different Significa=- 


them, or implied, the latter. ſhall be put in the Ge- 
mtive Caſe... | 3 


1. What profits it, to point out Things already 


manifeſt ? A great deal; for: fometimes, though 


we know a: Thing, yet we regard it not. Admo- 


nition perhaps does not inſtruct, but it makes the 
Mind intent, it excites Diligence, and ſtrengthens 


the 


tion meet. together, with the Particle of, before 


- 4 


TR 


3 
1 

3 7 1 | 
2 


the Rule of Virtue, 
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the Memory: The Mind alſo ſometimes pretends 
mot to comprehend Things that are evident; it is 


4 neceſſary therefore to inculcate the Knowledge even 


of ſuch Things as are moſt known. 
2. The Joy of the wiſe Man is firm and laſting ; 


it has no Connection with Chance or Accidents ; 


it is always calm and eaſy; for it depends not 
upon any Thing foreign, nor wants the Applauſe 
of Men. PR EL LL | 

3. The Mind of the wiſe Man is never free from 
Joy; but this Joy cometh not but from the Con- 
2 of Virtue: No one can truly rejoice, but 
the brave, the juſt, the temperate. _ 667471 

4. If you would be happy, pray, that none of 
thoſe Things which Men generally pray for, may 
be your Portion. There is but one Good, the 
Cauſe and Foundation of an happy Life, and that 
is, a ſure Confidence in Virtue. + 

5. The ek. of. a Crime is the firſt Step of 
Reformation ; for he that knows not that he hat 
ſinned, will not defire to be reformed. 

6. Wickedneſs will never get to ſuch an Height; 


Will never ſo conſpire againſt Virtue, as not to leave 
tlie Name of Philoſophy venerable and ſacred. 


7. Without a Companion, he Poſſeſſion of na 
Good can be agreeable. 6 . 
8. Calamity is the Occaffon of Virtue: We pultly 
call them miſerable, who grow liſtleſs with too 
much Happineſs, whom a fluggith Tranguillity 
detains as it were in a calm Sca. 5 
9. Let neither Love of Friends, mor Hatred of 
Enemies ; neither Hope of Pleaſure or Gain, nor 
Fear of Pain or Damage, neither proſperous nor 
croſs Events, ever move thee to. turn aſide from 


10. Perſons 
\ > 
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10. Perſons of eminent Virtue, when they are 
-advanced, are leſs envied ; for their Promotion 
deems but due unto them ; and no Man envies / 
Payment of a Debt, 

11. Children increaſe the Cares of Life, but 
they mitigate-the Remembrance of Death. 

12. Men in great Place are thrice Servants ; 
Servants of the Mah Servants: of Fame, and Ser 
wants of Buſineſs. _ 

Indignation is a Grief for the Pr 9/perity of 
a Men unworthy. 

Shame is a Diſorder of the Mind, ariſing 
from the Apprehenfion of -Evils paſt, preſent, or to 
come, to the Prejudice of a Man's own, or his 
Fe. wee s Reputation. 
| Let the Fathers "Cars in educating his Chil- 
dren, eſpecially his Son, the Heir of the Family, 
be equal to the Joy he will have in their well- 
doing: And let .the Mother beware, that her In- 
dulgence doth.not ſpoil them, 

16. Stripes, Fetters, Wearineſs, Hunger, Cold. 
__ the Rewards of .Idlenefs. 

. If we ſhould.diftinguiſh- the Cauſes of our 
Pr. we ſhall find that ſome are real, and others 
only in Appearance: „We fear not Death, but 


only the Thought of Dlath; for we are not ot farther 


from it at one Time than another. 


" Adje@tivum in Neutro Genere, &c. 
4 Adjeftive, ( ſuch as, little, more, .1eſs, how 
much, 55 and the like) in the Neuter 
Gender, put a 
ſometimes requires a Genitive Caſe. 


J. Avarice 
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1. Avarice in old Age is moſt ſcandalous; for 
what can be more abſurd, than, by how much the 
l/s Way remaiiis in Life, to feck ſo much the 
more Proviſion ? e 1 
2. There is ſo much Good in Friendſhip, that 
the Gifts, both of the Gods and Men, ſeem to 
join in the PerteQion of it. 3 4 
3. The le Delight a Man hath known in Life, 


the leſs he tears Death. 


4. It is net right to judge of Things, before 
you know what Truth there is in them. | 
S. In War, Prudence and Skill is of more Con- 
ſequence than Strength void of Counſel. 15 

6. In War it is of more Conſequence, what Sort 
of Soldiers you command, than how many. 

7. No one likes to ride an unbridled Horſe; 
but there is more Danger from an unbridled 
Tongue. 4; „V 

8. When old Age comes, if it brings uo other 
Evil with it, this one is ſufficient; that by living 
long a Man ſees many Things, he would wiſh not 
WR: 2 
9. All our Care ought always to be thus ap- 
plied; to do ſome Good, if we can; if not, to do 


1 Evil, 


10. Malicious Men will do Things by which 
themſelves reap no Good ; nay, often much Harm; 
only that they may vex and grieve others. 

11. You will find no Truth, no Certainty in the 
Things which are extolled by common Fame, 

12. J hat Advantage is there in Life? nay ra- 
ther, what Labour and Trouble is there not in it? 

13. All Things pats away, but to return again; 
I fee nothing new. | 
14. This is no Time = Idleneſs and Sleth. 


15. How 
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15. How much Time and Leiſure doth he gain, 
Who is not curious to know what his Neighbour 


hath ſaid or done, dat only WhaF he- doth himſelt, 
that it muſt be juſt and right. 


- 16. We muſt not ſpend 700 much Time upon 

Recreations, but. remember that the End of Re- 

creation is to fit us for Bufi yy; not to be itſelk i 

1 to uus. 1 

. He is an improvident Huſbandwan, who 

to 8 a little Seed fows ſo thin, as, at Harveſt- 4 
time, to have lixtle or no Grp. 

18. As full Ears load and lay the Corn, ſo does 
too much good Fortune bend and break the Mind. 
19. The leſs Art and Eloquence is uſed in telling 
a Story, the more likely it is to gain Belief. 

20. From a numerous Attendance there is more 


. Trauble and, Danger, than uſeful Service. 


21. He that thinks very highly of himſelf, ex- 
pets. much Submiſſion and Obſervance from others; 


And is therefore angry when he thinks it is not. 


ſufficiently paid him. 
22. It is great Folly to be proud 1 the Gifts 
of Fortune, for certainly they add no true Worth 
to the Man; ſomewhat of outward Pomp and Bra- 
very they may help him to, but that makes no 
| Se; in the Perſon. 

We ſhould often turn our Thoughts upon 
a elves, and look into that Part of the Wallet 
which Men commonly fling behind their Backs, 
that they may not ſee their own Faults. 
224. Death hath 251. e in it, that it puts an 
End to old re 8 


Ponitur 
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Ponitur interdum Genitivus, &c. 
© Ometimes a Genitive Caſe lands alone by itſelf; 


I the former Subjtantive of which it is govern'd 
being underſiood by the Figure Elliphs.. 


1. Where lives your Bookſeller ?. At the Lamb, 
not far from St. Pauls. 5 

2. When you went laſt to Windſor, where did 
you dine? At the White Hart. 5 
3. Yeſterday my Father preach'd at St. Mary's, 
and on Sunday he will preach at the Temple. 

4. No Poſſe ion is better than Friend hip. 


Duo Subſtantiva rei ejuſdem, &c. 


77 HE N two Subſtantives' come together, re- 

fhefling the ſame Thing, or when. the latter 
explains the Nature of the former, they are both put 
in the ſame Caſe, by what is called Appoſition, as 
in the Example given (Opes irritamenta malorum.) 
Irritamenta ig put in Appoſition with Opes, and 
Heros the Nature of Riches, as an Inſtigation to all 


manner of. Vice. 


Note, Appoſition is uſed alike in all Caſes, where 


* 


the Sign. being may be put between. the two Subſtan- 
ti ves. N 


1. Forecaſt, an indiſputable Good in human Life, 

mage by unneceſlary. Fears turned into 
VII. * 45 | . 7 

2. In the Cosduct of Life, three Things are 

principally to be avoided, Hatred, Envy, and Con- 

tempt; and how this may be done, Wiſdom alone 

Gr Mw. oO OBS I), 4 
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But by one Thing is the Mind perfected, 8. 
;mmutable rs of Good and Evil; which 
belongs to Philoſophy alone ; no other Art con- 
cerns itſelf with it. 

4. There are certain Inclinations within us, 
which will make us flow and lazy in ſome Affairs, 
and bold and raſh in others; nor can this Raſhneſs 
be reſtrained, nor this Stuggiſhneſs quickened, un- 
leſs the Cauſes of them are extirpated; falſe Ad- 
miration and falſe Fear. 

5. Frugality comprehends theſe three Virtues; 
Fortitude, Fuftice and Prudence. 

6. Brave Men are contented with Glory, the 
Reward of Virtue. 

. He is not to be reckoned among the Poor, 
who hath acquired to himſelf the good Arts, and 
honeſt Friends; the ſureſt Proviſion for old Ooh. 

8. Be not idle, but diligent in Bufineſs ; the 
induſtrious Bee drives the Drones, a fluggi/h Cres | 
ture, from their Hives. | 
Nature has beſtowed upon Man Friendſhip, 
an Aſfiſtant to his Virtues, not the Companion of 
his Vices, that as Virtue when unmated cannot 
arrive at Excellency, ſhe may attain to it, when 
paired and matched with another. 

10. Obfequiouſneſs muſt be attended with Po- 
Titeneſs, but let Flattery, the Promoter of Vice, be 
far removed. 4 
11. Envy, an Attendant on virtue, generally 
rails at good Men. 
12. There are two Things, which chiefly drive 
Mn to villainous Actions; Luxury and Avargce. 
Pleaſure, the Mother of all Evit, yet pre- 
— s to w at is good. 
14. Julie, that moſt excellent Vi irtue, can do 
much 
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much without Prudence, but Tune without 
Juſtice, nothing. 
15. When we oblige thoſe that can never pay 
us again, as a Stranger upon his laſt Farewell, or 
a neceſſitous Perſon. upon his Death-bed, we make 
Providence our Debtor, and rejoice in the Con- 
ſcience, even of a fruitleſs Benefit. 

16. Anger is certainly a mean Thing, and be- 
low the Dignity of Man: This appears by Con- 
ſidering thoſe Perſons in whom it reigns ; who are 
generally of the weaker. Sort, I: Nomen, 
u. and * ck Folks.- 5 


Laus et Vituperium, &c. 


| Ju HE N foo. Sreb/lantives: come together; nd! 
| the latter is ſpoken in Praiſe, or: Diſpraiſe of 
a Thing, ſhewing. the Nature, Quality, or Charac- 


ter of ſuch a Thing, it ſhall be Put in 17 Gonttivee. 
e. Ablative Caſe, 


1. In the Genitive:- 


1. What can be ſo clear and manifeſt! when 
we behold the Heavens, and contemplate Hea- 
venly Things, as that there is a 2 * F infinite 
. dom, who- governs tho Univerſe? 

2. A Man ef true Piety will bear whatever 
Happens to him, wirk Equanimity; for he will 
know that it proceeds trons the Divine Law, that 
mn the Univerſe. 

Shame, as it hinders many from doing what 
is right, ſo it ſometimes keeps Men of a wicked 
Diſpoſition from baſe Actions. 

"ht Some Men are of oy tyrannous ee 

that, 
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that, upon the leaſt Pretence, they take a Plea- 
ſure in tormenting thoſe who in their Power. 
5. He was neither for Stature big, nor to the 
View ſtrong, but a Man of admirable Miſdom. 
6. He that is of @ ſervile Nature is not to be 
amended by Reaſon and Perſuafion, but by Stripes.. 
7. There is na Man of fo choleric à Temper, 
but if he heartily endeavoured, he would find it 
poffible to ſubdue it. 1 85 . 
8. Flies diſquiet us not by their Strength; but 
by their Numbers: ſo, great Affairs do not vex 
us ſo much, as many Things of little Value. 
9. 4 Man of @ mean Eftate may give leſs than 
one of @ great, and yet be the more liberal Perſon ;. 
for Liberality is to be meaſured not ſo much by 
what is given, as by the Ability of the Giver... 


2. In the Ablative, - 


1. Such as are of a malevolent Ds ſpofitian- are 
the worſe for being aſked a Favour. Bs 


2. Young Men of great Genius, are rather to: 


be checked than ſpurred on to Glory. . 

3. He that can take Delight to hear his Neigh- 
bour defamed may well be preſumed. to be of ſa 
malevolent an Humaus, that it is not likely he 
ſhould ſtick at ſpreading the Slander. 
4. Fo be of a free and chearful Minds at Hours. 
of Meat and Exerciſe, is one of the beſt Precepts 
far long Life. . | 

5. Health is more ſweet to thoſe who are re- 
covered from a ſore Difeaſe, than to thoſe who 
W of a found and healthful Body. 

6. Simonides was accounted a Man. of great 


Memory. | 


7. The 
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J. The Vulgar, of a re/tleſs Diſpoſition, are ſe- 
ditious, and ever deſirous of a Change of Go- 
vernment. . . 8 

8. If fuch as are born of good Parents, are a 
a bad Di ſpoſitian, they become degenerate by their 
own Fault, and diſgrace their Family. 

9. 4 Perſon of Integrity will not be prevailed 
upon, either for Fear or Favour, to juſtify the 
leaſt Untruth : But a Man of no Conſcience, who 
hath accuſtomed himſelf to Lying, cares not how 
many Falſhoods he teſtifies, which he utters with- 
out any Dithculty. | 1 8 8 

10. It is hard for a Man »f Baſe Condition, 10 
bear a ſudden Preferment decently. 


X Opus et Uſus, &c. 
Ora Uſus, when they fgnify Need, Want, 


Occaſion, require an Ablati ve Caſe, 


1. Wiſdom, among other Things, teaches vs 
to receive all Accidents with as much Equanimity,, 
as if they were ordered by the Will of Heaven; 
and plainly proves, that he is the happieft Man, 
who Hands in no Need of Proſperity, and he the 
moſt powerful, who can command himfelf. 

2. There is na Need of Exhortatien, or Advice, 
to underſtand the Qualities of Colours; the Eye 
will diftingmſh white from black without a Teacher; 
but the Mind ſtands in Need of many Precepts, 
at it may ſee the Fitneſs of every Action in 

ite. 2 | | | 
3. There is Need of Magiſtrates, without the 
Prudence and Diligence of whom, a State can- 

not be well ſupported. | 
| 4. 'T was 
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K 


ear of which you have often ſpoken fo courage 
ouſly; 
firong Reſolution. 

3. Brave Men have no Need of 


Juſtice, of 1 its own Accord, to give Wee one their 


— — 


Walls. 


| of Ships at Sea, 
8. He is ſo diligent, he wants no Monitor. 


| | the Choice of a- Wife. 
Ulus. | 


r.. Let him go; there is ns Need I ſhould follow 
him; for I know he hates us all. 


r 2 — 
— ee eee On —— 
——_— 


=— 
_ - 


Hands, at preſent I ds not want it. 
My 


| INOrrow, 


to overcome ſo perfidious an Enemy. 


1 

” IK 

11 | Opus autem adjectivè, &c. 

bj | i 

it} | B UT Opus 15 rim; uſed as an Adje&ive | 
"WEE undeclined, for needful, neceſſary, and then it 
11.6 is only _ in the Nominative or Accuſative Caſe. 


1. When 


1 4. Twas an eaſy Matter to bid Defiance to ab. 
1000 font: Evils : Behold, the Pains now threaten, which 
| you ſaid were tolerable; behold Death, againſt the 


now then is the Time for Courage, and a 


What Need would there be of Fortitude, was 


There is Need of great Care and Prudence in 


2. Keep the Money I lent you full in your 
riend defires you would lend him three 
nunared Pounds; for he has Occaſion for one hun- 
dred to- day; and he will want two hundred to- 


4. Now 1s the Time for Strength, and my Art: 


» 


o 
CCC ew 3s ror 2g whe 


| . 
_ Excritsn ExaMPtes. | 33 
1. When you have done a Kindneſs, hat need 


is there to ſpeak of it? This is to invade another's 


Province, who would declare it with a better 
Grace ; and add even this to your Praiſe, that . 
have not ſpoken of it yourſelf 

2. Wiſh, that you may be able to return a 
Benefit, when it ſhall be neceſſar yz not that it may 
be /#. 

Much Patience is neceſſry to bear the Loſs 
of a Friend decently, 

4. Nothing is more neceſſary for the ſetting up a 
Fortune- Teller, than Impudence on one Side, and 
Credulity oh the other. 

5. The Soldier who guards the Ammunition 
and Baggage is as neceſſary as he that fights the 
Battle. 

6. It is manifeſt that few Things are . to 
N Nature. 


Q L RL RLD 

 Confruttio of ADJECTIVES. 
Adjectiva quæ deſiderium, &c. 

ane fenifying Deſire, Knowledge, Me- 


mory, and the Contraries to theſe, as, Averfion, 
Ignorance, Forgetfulneſs, or ether Paſſions of the 


Ai nd, govern a Genitive Cafe; the $7215, of, and for. 


1. DIR. 
1. True Valour is defirous of Danger, and 


thinks how to behave, not what it is about to ſuf- 


fer ; for this 1 is the Part of Glory. 


2 — Lvery ? 
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2. Every one that hatlr the leaſt Generofity is 
him, is defirous of Fame. : 
3. Young Men are de/trous of Honour, and Nie- W 
zory, more than Money ; ; as, not oo yn been 9 
in want. 1 
4. He that is ſo greedy of e as not to care 
how he gets it, inſtead of raiſing his Family, con- 
founds it; but the Man who hateth Bribes, and 
all unlawful Ways of Gain, ſhall proſper. | 
5. Wildom extols her Children, and ſuceours 
thoſe who are zealous for her. 
6. By Nature Mortals are greedy of: nien 
7. We are de/irous of our Friends Company, be- 
_ eauſe we know not how long we may es joy them. 
8. Many, and eſpecially they who are ambitious: 
after Grandeur and Glory, take from ſome, that 
b ey may give to others, and account themſelves 
generous to their Friends, if they enrich them at 
any Rate; but this is fo far from being conſiſtent 
* that nothing can de more contrary to, ous. 
mY” 


Avxxsrov, or Cakkrkssurss. 


1. Moſt Men are impatient of Labour, in ſearch- 3 4 
ing after Truth, and embrace ſooneſt the Sg, * 
that are at hand. 


2. All Power cannot bear an Mficiate. 


The richeſt Man, careleſs. of his Afrairs, - is 
ſoon reduced to Poverty. 


4. We are apt to extol ancient Things, regards 
45 of modern. 


5 Virtue regards not ee 


: | | KNOW 
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3. KnowLEDGE. 


1. A Mind, conſcious of its own Integrity, tri- 
umphs over unjuſt Diſgracde | 
2. A Man, well ſfilled in the Law, has an Op- 
portunity of doing as much Harm as God. 
3. Men often neglect, and proudly overlook, 
the modeſt and harmleſs; but patroniſe the auda- 
cious, tho' guzlty of abominable Crimes. 
4. Can you preſume to viſit me, when you know 
you played ſuch an audacious Prank ?22> 
5. Tis both pleaſant and honourable to be Maſ- 
ter of the ancient Writers, 


4. lonoRancE. 


1. If in ſpeaking we make not uſe of the liberal 
Arts; yet it eaſily appears, whether we are igno- 
rant of them, or have learned them. IF. 

2. The Ant, in no wile ignorant of what is ts 
come, lays up Food againſt Winter. 

3. It is uſeful that a Man be willingly 180 
rant of thoſe Things, which are beyond his Capa- 
CITY. | | 5 

55 He was ſo ſtupid that he knew nothing. 

5. Having taſted Miſery myſelf, 1 have learned 
to aſſiſt the Wretched. | 


„„ „ IECWORY, 


15 Reaſon is the ſole Arbitreſs of Good and 


Evil: Senſe cannot give its Opinion, but of the 
Things preſent, is not provident of what is to 


come, nor mindful of what is paſt, knows no 
be Conſequence, 


35 E xCILISsU ExApLMks. 


Conſequence, tho' on this depends that conſtant 
Tenour of Life that leads to Perfection. 
2. Be always mindful of your Duty to God, your 
Neighbour, and yourſelf, 
. You have a Leader, mindful of you, unmind- 


ful of himſelf; a Happineſs not always to be met 


with. 


8. 


4. A Man of Probity will be always mindful e of 
his Friend. 

When you have ſufficiently provided for 
yourſelE, remember me. 


"% ForGEtrruULNESs 


1. He that is thinking of what he ſhall ſtill re- 
ceive, generally forgets what he has received; nor 
has Covetouſneſs s any greater Evil 4 in itſelf, than it 


is ungrateful. | 
2. Fortune is continually cine Choice of new 


Evils to remind us of her Power, as if we had 


forgot it. 
. All 585 hate thoſe who are wnmindful of 
Benefits. 


4. 
of myſelf. 
So great is his Integrity, and fo juſt his Ac- 
tions, that the lateſt Poſterity ſhall not be wnmind- 


ful of theſe Things. 
Adjectiva verbalia in ax, &c. 
72 ERBAL Abieltives i in ax, (1. e, Adjectives 


derived from Verbs, and ending in ax) govern 4 
| Genitive Caſe: The Sign of, or in; as in the Exam- 


5 given, Audax Ingenii, bo/d LL Or, ix Diſpoſiti tion. 
1. In 


| will be mindful of you, tho? I am for vetful 
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1. In what conſiſts an happy Life? In Security 
and uninterrupted Tranquillity; which proceeds 
from Greatneſs of Mind, and from Conſtancy, te- 
nac ious of a right Judgment. 

2. No one can maintain Fuſtice, who is poſſeſſed 
of the Defire of heaping up more than is enough. 

3. The Memory of a Kindneſs is oftentimes 
very ſhort, but it is apt te retain an Injury, 

4. The Heart of à Fool, like a broken Veſſel, 
is not able to hold any Knowledge. 1 

5. Gluttony is conſmpti ve of an Eſtate, whereas 


. 


Temperance preſerves it. 


6. Moſt Men are ſagacious in their own Profit ; 


but who endeavours the Good of the Public ? 
7. I that was ever hy of Bu/ineſs, and born fo 


tliouglitleſs Eaſe, now ſuffer Extremities. | 


8. Inſtruct a Child, as ſoon as he is capable o 


Jaftrutinn, and ſeaſon his Mind with the Princi- 


ples of Virtue, before he receives other Impreſ- 


ſions, and probably they will grow up with him, ſo 


that he will not forſake them, as long as he lives. 
Nomina Partitiva, &c. 


N OUNS Partitive, called /o becauſe they ſignif} 
Part, er ſome one or more, as, aliquis nôſ- 
trum : Alſo, Nouns of Number, (as, one, two, 


: three, firſt, ſecond. third P alſo, Adjectives of the : 


Comparative and Superlative Degree; and ſome, 


put partitively, having of, or, among after them, 
govern a Genitive Caſe, from which they borrow 


their Gender, that is, are of the ſame Gender with 


the Genitive Caſe they govern; and the Reaſon is 


plain, for ſome Caſe or ** of that Word which is 
, 
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the Genitive, is underſtood, as in the Examples 
given: Primus Regum ; Primus ig wf the ſame 


Gender with Regum, becauſe Rex is under/tood, 
Primus Regum, 1. e. Primus Rex Regum : , 
Dextra Manuum, i. e. Dextra Manus Manuum. 


IJ. Nouns PARTITIVE, and put partitively. 
1. The Fortune, which is common and uncer- 
ain, and which none of us can ſhun, or by any 
Means make better, we muſt bear with Patience 
2. Not any F us can be formed, or the Life and 


Diſpoſition of any one be changed on a ſudden. 


3. Of all the Degrees. of Society, none is more 


excellent, none more ſtable, than when worthy 


Men, through a Similarity of Manners, are inti- 
mately connected together. „„ 
4. Ibere is none of #5, who have had a liberal 


Education, who thinks not upon his Maſters, 

Tutors, and the very Place itſelf, with a pleaſing 

Remembrance” A », | 
5. Of all Things, there is not auy more proper 


to ſecure Power, than to be beloved ; nor any 
more unlikely, than to be feared ! N 


6. Anger is a Deſire of Revenge, joined with 


Grief, becauſe a Man's Self, or /ome'of his, either 
are, or ſeem to be neglected. > 


2. Of all theſe Things my Father knew nothing 


th Sogn * 
8. Of all Men living there is nene I had rather 


meet than you, my Friend. 
9. We often ſpoil a good Office, not only after 


ve have conferred a Benefit, but in conferring 2 


3 : 
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duants followed Nature, pure and uncorrupt, and 


| for. who of us is ſatisfied with being aſked ſlightly, 


ſelves. | 


_ and Labour be neither more nor leſs than the Oc- 
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i eee of rar: 
10. Nothing ſupports the Reputation of an ex- 
cellent Maſter 8 than when almoſt every one 
among his Boys prove good Scholars. 

11. No irie is wiſe at all Times. 

12. Is there any Man ſo happy as I ? 

13. I efteem no Man more | | 

14. Of Mools, the black take no Dye. 
15. Diſcord embroils even the lea Things. 


II. NUN ERA Ls, or Nous of Number. 
1. The firſt Men, and their immediate Deſcen- 


held the ſame, both as their Leader and Law, by 
an orderly Jubmiſſion of the worſe to the better ; 
for this was ever the Rule of ſimple Nature. 
2. Of my Brathers, one is dead, and the other 
like to die. ....  -- ve „% al arte 
3. Of the Judges, fix gave it to me, and one 
againſt me.. 55 1 3 
4. It is no Wonder, that of /o many thouſand 
Dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, 
one ſhould hit us at laſt. e 
5. As for Praiſe, conſider how many who were 
once much commended, are now already quite 
forgotton,. yea how many even of thoſe who com- 
mended them, are long ſince dead and gone them- 


6. In all our Undertakings, theſe three Things 
are to be regarded; firſt, that Appetite be ſubſer- 
vient to Reaſon; ſecondly, to examine the Im- 
portance of our Undertaking, that our Attention 


D 2 caſion 
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caſion requires: Thirdly, that thoſe Things which 
relate to Dignity and Magnificence, be moderate, 
and of theſe three Things, the fir/t is meſt excellent. | 


III. Ap JECT IVES of the Comparative Degree, 


1. The beſt of Guards to preſerve the Perſon of 
a Prince, and ſecure the Government, are Bounty 
and Juſtice; and / the two, Bounty is the fronger; 
for this engageth all Men's Affections. 

2. Would not he who ſhould pretend to teach 
a Mad-man how to fpeak, walk, and behave him- 
ſelf, be the more Mad. man of the two? 

3. It is probable, he Elder of the two Sons will 
fucceed to a great Eſtate ; but he has not half the 
Share in Learning which his Brother has, 

4. The younger of his two Sons fell with Honour 
in the Service of his Country. 

- "Bo my Feet the Left is the weaker ; of my 
Arms the Right is the H ronger; and of my Dees 
the Right is the clearer. | 


IV. Of the ſuperlative Degree. 


t. Of Jewels the Carbuncle is the moſt precious; 
and the next to that the Diamond. 

2. Of Metals Gold is the moſt pexfef ; becauſe 
it is the mo? pure, and the moſt weighty, — 
3. The Lion, when he is come to his full 
Growth, is the moſt undaunted and beroic of all 
Animals, | | 138 

4. Of all Animals the Dolphin is faid to be the 
 fwifteſt ; But this may more properly be faid af 
the Horſe. 

5. A Civil War is the me pernicious of all. 
Fu 6. Pain 


- 


Exncriisn EXAMPLES.” 4 
6. Pain «of all Evils is to be accounted the 


1 greateſt: for it is not only evil in itſelf, but is ſuch. 


a.onE'as permits us not, while we labour under it, 
to enjoy any Good. 5 

7. Every one thinks what he ſuffers himſelf, to 
be the moſt grievous of all. „ 

8. The firſt Step to Wiſdom, is for a Man to 

know himſelf, which, as it is the moſt :difficult of 
all Things, lo it is far the moſt uſeful. PR 

). Admonition is the moſt precious of all Kind- 
neſſes ; and therefore they, to whom we owe this, 
ſhould be looked upon as our chief and greateſt 
Benefactors. „ 1 
10. Gratitude to Benefactors is a Duty ſo gene- 
rally acknowledged by all, even the mo? ſavage , 
Men, that he 0 put off much of his hu- 
man Nature, who refuſes to perform it. 

11. He is ungrateful, who having received a 

Kindneſs, denies that he has received it; he is 
ungrateful; who diſſembles it; he is ungrateful, 
who does not make a Return when Opportunity 
offers; but the mo/? ungrateful of all, is he who 
forgets it. 88 

12. I am apt to wonder, when I ſee Men aſking 
Time, and the Perſons, whom they aſk, moſt rea- 
dily granting it; both regard that for which it is 
atked ; but neither of them Time itſelf ; and thus 
the moſt precious of all Things is ſported, with. 


Uſurpantur autem, &c. 

A7 OUNS Partitive, Numerals, &c. often change 

their Genitive Caſe into an Ablative, wiih 

theſe Prepoſitions, a, or ab, de, e, or ex; or into an 
Accu ſati ve, with inter, or. ante, before them. 
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4, or Ab, 


1. Of Evils we muft not only chooſe the leaft ; 
but even from theſe, if there be any Good in 
them, extract it. 


| De. 


of Men there are none ſo ſavage and untrac- 
able, ut they know there 1s a God; though: they 
know not his proper Attributes. 

3 twenty, for the Veſſel carried fo many, 
I was the only Man left. 


3 1 am the only one of * many Brother: 


E, or Ex. 


I. Many will profeſs themſelves to be kind, and 
to do Good to others; but alas in Time of Trial 
tis hard to. find one of them, who will. be as good. 
as His Word. 

2. Same of the w/e Men called Anger a ſhort. 
Madneſs. 

3. There are no greater. Wretches.in the World, 
chan many vg thoſe whom. People take to be moſh 


I Tl 
Not one Man of a. Thouſand is Proof againſt. 
Flat | 


e 
5. Of all human Things, nothing 18 more excel- 
lent than to deſerve well of the State. 

6. Of all Rewards of Virtue, Glory is the moſF 
ample ; - which recompenſeth the Shortneſs of Life 
with the Remembrance of Poſterity ; and makes 
the abſent ſeem preſent, and the Dead, as it were 
alive. | 


Inter, 
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Inter. 


r. Of the while Race of Mankind, how few are. 
there who know themlelves ? 
2. He was the leaſt heard among /t all the Orators. 


Antr. 
3 1. He is a good Boy indeed, who is at School 
every Morning the fir of all his. School: fellows. 


1 Secundus aliquando; &c. 
r Eis one Ordinal, ſecundus, fignifying ſecond, 


4 or inferior to, /ometimes zovern a Dative Caſe: 
1. He ſo diligently applies himſelf to Learning, 
that he is ſecond to none. EE | 
"8 2.. Her Beauty is fo, far from being inferior ts 
4, that it is ſecond.to: none. 


Ignterrogativum et ejus Redditivum, &c. 


N Interregative and its Redditive (1. e. the Wird 
EA which anſwers it) ſhall be of. the ſame Caſe and 
1 775 that is; when a Dueſtion is aſked, the Anſwer 

In Latin muſt be made by the ſame Caſe of the Noun, 
"XZ - Pronoun, or Participle, and by the ſame Tenſe of the 
== Perb,, that the Queſtion is aſked by: Except when 
Mords of a different Conſtruction be made uſe of. 


1. What is Good:? The Knowledee of Things: 
IM hat is Evil? Ignorance, * 2 : 
8 0 + 840 


at ExncLisy ExaMPLEs.. 


2. What Labour is vain and frivolous ? That 

which is laid out in Trifles. 

To what may we compare the Life of Man ? 

8 Game at Cheſs. 

. What makes us reliſh Health? Sickneſs. What: 

„ the Value of Plenty? The. Experience 

of Want: | 

5. What is a- Benefft? A* voluntary and kind 

Adlion, that gives Delight, and in giving it, re- 

ceives the ſame itſelf ; it confiſts therefore not in 

the Thing . but in the Intention of the 

Giver. 

6. Ita is a great Part of Goodneſs to deſire to be 
Do you know vhm call good.? One that 


5 per feel, abſolute; whom no Force, no Neceſſity 
can induoe. to > do a bad Thing. 


td. -ſtms Tenſe. 


1. What Hos you do, if you are called upon to 
ſerve your Country? Behave myſelf manfully. 

 _ 2. Hearing your Father reviled, what wil you 
do? Vindicate my Father's Honour, 

3. How does my Friend do, having loſt his 
Son? He is in great Grief ; but comforts himſelf - 


in ſome Meaſure with this Reflection, that. he died 
3 5 


Exc RPTION S. 


N the Queſtion bein aſked by cujus, cuja, 
cujum whoſe, when the Auer 1 15 Put in the Geni- ; 
tive Caſe. 


1. Did he ſay ſhe was his own e | 
Whoſe then ? Eis Brother's, 
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5 ExGi1S1 EXAMPLES. 45 
2 Whoſe Son was that you brought hither to 


play with you? My Maſtct's. 


FH. From the Verb requiring another Caſe. 


1. Was he accuſch of Bribery or a Conſpiracy * 
% Neither. (Abl.) | . 


2. Did you ſell your Horſe for Twenty Pounds? 


For more, or perhaps {/s; I am not obliged to tell 
| you. 


- 


III. From the Dweſtion's being anſwered by a Pre- 
noun Poſſeſſive,, meus, tuus, &c. whon the An- 
fer agrees with the Interragative. 


3 „ 
t. Whoſe Company do you love above any? 


Thins. | 


2. Wheſe Servant was he you parted from juſt 


now? My own. 


Conſtruction of Adjefives governing a 


Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c, 
I Dives ſignifying Advantage, Fitneſs, Suita- 
<= blenels, and the Contraries, Diſadvantage, Un- 
fitneſs, Unſuitableneſs ; Likeneſs, or Unlikaneſs; 


Pleaſure, or Diſpleaſure; Submiſſion, or Reſiſt- 


ance ; or that have any Manner of Relation to 4 
Thing, require a Dative Caſe. The Sign to, or for. 


| 


46  Enclisn ExaMPLEs. 


 ADVAanTAGE, &Cc. 


1. He that has a Heart to be kind and bountifuf 
to his Neighbour, will not deny what is ft and 
convenient to himſelf ; whereas the covetous — "2 
pinches his own Fleſh. | 

2. It is much more for the Child's Good; tharthis 
Parents ſhould chooſe for him, than: he be” left to 
the fill Choice he would make for himſelf: 

hen a Father ſees a Child:difobedient and 
ſtu Hor: what can: be more agreeable to fatherly- 
Afettion, than to chaſten and: correct him, if by 
this Means he may amend him. 

4. Men may be. happy in all Places, if their 
Mind be but /uited"to therr Condition. 

5. The Morning is the Arn convenient for 
Study. 

6. God beſt knows whine is 200d for _ ane 
what'not. 
| 7. It is a Pleafare to lead a Life nal and 
acrccabfe to one's Mor ds; and fo to live, that "er 
Speech may agree: with one's Moral. 

8. The Li of the retired. indeed is more 
and more ſafe; but the Lite of thoſe that = 
themfelves to the Affairs of Government, is more 
beneficial to Mankind, and. more. conducive to- 
Glory and Renown: 


LY 


1 D VA N. T AG E. 


1 You judge wrong of yourſelf, if you ſeem: 
| of no Uſe but to the Afiified; a Man may ſhew 
himſelf of Service. to his Friend under all Circum- 
fances of LR...” 

1 
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2. Meckneſs reftrains that mad Paſſion of An- 
hey which is not only neaſy to ourſelves, but of- 
1 tentimes very detrimental to our Neighbour. 

2 The ſame Labour is not equally grievous to 
2 General and common Soldier ; for in the Caſe of 
I E 1 Honour makes the Toil eaſy. 

c j 4. I ſhall be glad to fee you at my Houſe to · 
4 _orrow, if it be not inconvenient for you. 
2 An ungrateful Man is his own Enemy. 

8. As Natire or Providence hath given to Man 
Y nothing more valuable than his own Soul; no- 
F ie is fo deſtructiue as Pleaſure to that divine i in- 
eſtimable Gf. 

J. Pleaſure embarreſſeth Deliberation, i is an Ene- 
my to Reaſon, and hood-winks the Mind; it keeps 
her from having any Communication with Virtue. 
8. Old Age, in great Poverty, cannot indeed 
be light even to a wiſe Man; nor in the greateſt 
plenty, not burthenſome to a Fool. 

3 BE; Cruelty as ery e ee to the Nature of 

8 

10d. An envious Man is as w/ele/s to a State, as 
Cockle among the Wheat, or a Coward 4 in War. 


ws — 3 \ "IC < : S 2 
Amen,, IE ff ” Lo 
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L1 KENE RPE &c. 


- 1. How like Friendſhip is Flattery | It not only 

= 3mitates, but it outdoes it it; it is received with 

open Ears, and is then moſt grateful, when moſt 

= hurtful. 

5 2. The Life of Man 1 is like a Game at 7 ables; 

che Chance is not in our Power, but to play it 

well, is. 

3. Forſake net an old Friend, for a new one 
i 


| | / 
43 ExGLISH EXAMPLES. 
is not lite him: A Friend is like Vine, the better © 
and more pleaſant for being old. 24 
4. The Life of Man is lite Iron; if you uſe it, 
it wears away; if you uſe it not, the Ruſt con- 
ſumes it. ih 


Fame is like a River, that beareth up Things 

Light and ſwoln; and drowns Things weighty and 
ſolid. "I 
6. When a Quarrel is once broke out, tis like 


a violent Flame, which cannot ſo ſoon be quenched, © 4 
as it 7 have been, whilſt it was only a mo- = 
thering = 
J. Nature hath ondered Man not to think any 3 
thing more beautiful than Man; for ſo great is 3 
the Pome of Nature, that Man defires to be 1. 9 
Man; as an Ant to an Ant. 4 
8. He that ſpeaks the Truth, being always con- 
Formable to himſelf, can never be diſproved ; but a! 4 
Lu is ſoon confuted; for he is apt to contradiet 5 
Nothing i is more lite 4 Madman, than one 
who is drunk, 9 
10. He was a great deal more lite his Mather 1 
than his Father. ; EP 
11. The Sickneſs of the Mind is moſt like fick 
Bodies. ER 
12. I compare not the Man that does theſe 
Things with the beſt of Men, but I thiak him 
moſt like God. | 


UNLIKENESS. 


1. There are two Sorts of Humility ; one con- 3 
fiſts in the having a mean Opinion of ourſelves ; 
and another in being content Tu others ſhould 2 x 
hav: 


An 3 1 
v3 1 
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| have ſo of us; the former is node's to > Pride, the 
latter to vain Glory. 

2. He that contends where he cannot but be 
= overcome, is not unlike the Viper, that bit the 
File. 

Nothing is ſo contrary 1 Reaſon dad Con- 
fancy as Fortune. | 

4. Nothing ought to be /firange to a wiſe Man, 
but what is joined with Vice. 5 
F. Is there any Doubt, but that Injury is con- 
Cary to Kindneſs ? As then to do an Injury is a 
= Thing to be avoided in itſelt, fo Kindneſs i 18 for 
nlelf to be 85 
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1 F. L EAS UR E, &c. | 
*8 [, Piety 1 1s acceptable „ 8 
1 2. It is not the Incenſe, or the Offering that is 
acceptable to God, but the Purity and Devotion of 
che Worſhipper. 
+1" He that loves a Perſon, is deſirous to approve 
XZ himſelf to him, and to do whatſoever he thinks 
will be pleajing'to him. 
= 4. He that is full, loaths an Honey-comb, but 

to the Hungry, the moſt bitter Thing is ſweet. 
= . How ſavory is a Piece of Bread to one who 
= :5 Pungry, and how delicieus is Water to bim wha 


rs hir 
2 74 to diſtinguiſh what Nature hath made 
998 and what is ſuperfluous; what eaſy Laws 
E e hath enacted; and how grateful and pleaſant 
ife may be to thaſe who obey them ; but how ſe- 
vere and intricate to thoſe, who rather truſt o 
Opinion than to Nature. 


8 Dis- 


50 ENOTI Ts ExAMrIEs. 


Dis rIEASVURE, &c. 3 


t. When Men have within themſelves no Re- 
Jources for making Life virtuous and happy, 6 
Juch Men every Age of Life is diſagretable; but to 
thoſe who require from themſelves all that is 
Good, nothing can ſeem an Evil, which the Ne- 
ceſſity of Nature brings with it. | _ 

2. Exile is terrible to thoſe, who, as it were, 
Hot themſelves to one Dwelling- place; but not ro © 

ofe,” Who lock wpdri the whole Globe as one 


3. It is painful to a modeſt and generous Mind 
to ſollicit any great Thing from one whom he 
thinks he hath greatly obliged ; .leſt he ſhould ſem 
to claim, rather than aſk it, and it ſhould be rech- 
oned rather a Debt than a Favour, 1 


SUBMISSION, 


1. Nothing is more commendable, than fo: 
young, Perſons to be ſubmiſſive to their Parents. TD 
2. I have long obſerved his Behaviour in Life, 
and in all his Actions, I have found him /ubmiſ/ive N 
£0. you. ; 


3 It is a Sign of Repentance in the Offender, 7 
when he is ſupplicant to the Perſon offended. = 
. Humanity is a Virtue, which forbids a Man 7 
| tobe roud among his Companions ; ſhe ſheweth 
rſelf gentle and renting to all; judgeth not 
ill of any one; and her own chief Good, is te 
promote the Good of others. 


RESsIZS- 


ExoTIIsn EXAMPLES, 


RESISTANCE. 


t Children that are refractory, and cvntumaci- 
ous to their Parents, ſhall be cut off from the Land 
of the Living. 


2. They who are diſobedient to > the Voice of the 
Lord ſhall periſh, 


R E L AT10 N, Or belonging to any Thing. 


1. So great is the Power of Virtue, that though 
we only ſee it in others, it moves us, and makes 
— Friendly to the Perſon chat ſeems to be poſſeſſed 
 & 

2. Anger! is next Kind to Cruelty. . . 

3. All Art will recede from natural Simplicitr 
fo near a- kin is it to Deceit. 

4. To healthful Bodies the plaineſt Meats are 
generally the meſt wholeſome. | 

The covetous Man is unjuf? 10 big Bray. for 
he often denies it the moſt neceſſary Refreſhment. 

6. Bad Manners are contagious as well as Diſ- 
eaſes; and the Mind is at leaſt as much, if nov 
more, liable to Infection than the Bod 

Recreations are ſometimes = both to 
the Body and Mind of Man, as neither of them is 


> able to endure a conſtant Foul, without ſome Re- | 
freſhment between. | 


1 8. He that conceives in his Mind ſome arduous [4 
_ Ts ougit firſt to aſk.of Heaven Strength equal 1 
= ZPyereto. 1 
9. People, generally ſpeaking, are kindyggo their 


Nei Hours for- their oven Sakes. 4 
—_— 7 5 10. It 
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10. It is honourable for a Man to ceaſe from 
Strife, but every Fool will be meddling. 

11. Nothing but Moderation and Greatneſs of 
Mind can make either a proſperous or adverſe For- 
tune eaſy to us. 

12. He that is perfectly wiſe is perfectly happy 


Nay, the very Beginning of Wiſdom makes Life 
Wee us. 


 Huc referuntur Nomina ex con, &c. 


20 this Rule Belong alſo Nouns compounded of 


= the Prepaſition con; as, conſervus, ©Ognatus, 
commilito, & c. 


1. 1 can not endure his Inſolence, as he was 
but 1 Fellow-Servant to the ſame Ma/ter. 
2. It was his Cuſtom to adapt Nicknames to 
ings, 


3. He was my Fellow- Soldier | in Greece, and my 
Comrade | in Italy. 
4. He was conſcious to himfelf of the Crime, 
though he denied it, 

Nothing can make a Man happier, than 2 
Mind conſcious to itſelf of its own Integrity. 


Quzdam ex his, &c. 
h COME o E of theſe Adjeftives, that 50 Like- 


neſs, Unlikeneſs, or Relation to, may have a 
Genitive Cafe after them. 


1. We muſt take particular Care whom we imi- 
tate, d wor: we with to be te. 
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2. May he be happy, and not ann from 
his Anceſlors. 

3. He was very unlite you; though ye were bred 
together. 

4. Great Wits are allied to Madmen: 

5. You miſtake the Perſon; he whem you fear 
was ite this Man. 

6. He that regards not the Inſtruction of his 
Father, or Tutor, or other Superior; whoſe Love 
18 equal to his Authority, wall: A be a Fool. 


Communis, alienus, immunis, &c. 7 
ACH of theſe three Adjectives govern: e : 


aſes; 


7 


I. Communis:-. 
With a Genitives- 
11 Every Body can tell you, that Calämüties are 


cemmon to all Mantindi. 
2. Death is common to all living Creatures. i-. 
3. Even ſo it is with all. worldly Things; their: 
Spring comes, and they are put forth; then blows 
the Wind, and they go down; And än their Place 
grow up others like-unto them: So that to endure 
but for awhile only, is common to all. 


4. It is an old Proverb; all Things are amen, 
among Niends. 7 


With: 4 Dat ius: 


1. Univerſat Experience ſhews, that Death is 
common to all Ages. 8 


2. We are not to condemn any Thin Wat! 13 
common #0 @ Nat iom; for Cuſtoin lefends 1 


ä tu 


5+ ExcLisn ExaMPtEs. 
It is common to all, but fuch as are of tlie 
vileſt Diſpoſition, to love theix Country. \ 


A Dative, with an Ablative and. the Prepoſition cum. 


1. It is not agreeable. to Reaſon, to think highly 

of ourſelves for ſuch Things as are common to us 

with Beaſts and Plants. 

2. I will bear manfully thoſe Dioden which 

are common to me with the re/t of Mankind: | 
They conſpire together; and diſplay their 

Vi tairties in common to one another. 


Note, When two + Por fins or Things tina the 
5 with the Conjundl ion and between them; 
and muſ? not be rendered in Latin by et, but by the 
Prepofition cum, with an Ablative Cafe. 


1. To move and breathe, to fleep ard wake, to- 
8 and thirſt, to live and die, are Things: 
common to Princes: and Peaſants: 


f A115 but not to die ſuddenly. 
3. Perſect Reafon is the proper Good of Man; 
pe Things are common to: him and brute Animals ; 
Is he ſtrong? So are Lions; Is he beautiful ? 80 
is the Peacock Is he ſwift? So are e Horſes. | 


I. Allenus. . 
W; tha Genitive Caſe. 


1.4 A frank Nature i is not « fi Fer feerats. . 1 
* | 2. He 


2. A ſadden Death is equally.common. to. Good” 
and Bad. 'Fherefore it is horrible. indeed! to die 
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2. He told us a long Story, but it was wide of , 
Truth. { e 


Vith a Dative. 


1. We are apt to ſpend our Time in the Purſuit 
of Things that are wholly foreign to our Buſineſs. 
2. The Krndred generally of a poor Man, not 
only forſake him; but hate his Company, as a 
PDiſgrace and Trouble to them: and therefore no 
Vonder if his. Companions and Familiars grow 


ſtrange to Bim. | | 
3. I know how averſe you are tv Ambition, wha: 


deſight ſo: much in Study and Retirement. 
7 Miib an Ablative Caſe.. 


7. It is not conſiſtent with the Dignity of a: Judge, 
when he is about to pronounce Sentence, to ſhew 
any Signs of Anger in his Looks, Words, or. Geſ- 
ture. FP . | | 
2. We muſt take Care that what we ſay be not 
petulant, nor proud, nor wrſuitable in Time or 
Place. | | 9 551 

3. Inguſtice may be done two: Ways; by Fraud 
or Force; Fraud is the Property of a Fox, and 
Force of a Lion, beth very unbecoming of a Mun; 
but Fraud is the more deteftable.. „ 


/ Aud with the Prepeſition A, or Ab. 
1. With a Man, who is diſafe&ed to me, my 


X- Letters will do xo GO. 
3 | „ pe 


Nie 
2" 1 a ed 
— 


2. Have 


86 Excursn EXAMPLES: 


2. Have you fo: much: Leiſure from: your .ꝰ 
Buſineſs as to take Care of other Men's Affairs, 
and ſuch as do not at all. concern you? Eama 
Man, and therefore think. no Office of Humanity 
geo e e 1 = 
3. Our Manner of. Joking ſlivuld: neither be 
profuſe nor indeeent, but genteel and. facetious ; 
for as we allow” Boys no: otlier Liberty of playing, 

but what'is conſiſtent with genterl Behaviour, fo in 
our very Jokes, ſomewhat of a generous Diſpoſi= 
tion ought to be diſplayed.. = 

4. It, is not agreeable to that Fuſlice,. for which 

we ſeem tobe born, to take any thing from:ano- 
ther, which is his Property. , 

F. It behoves Man not to be averſe to Man, on; “ 

this very Account, becauſe he is a Man, i 
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| III. Immunis: : 
With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. Let thoſe who have  offended- be afraid; ag 5 
Conſcience free: from Guilt can laugh at falſe Ace- 
cuſers. 3 rk” 

2. Happy is the Cityrthat enjoys Tranquillity, 

without being involved in ſo great a Mar. 
With an Ablative-Cafe 

1. So general was the Report, that no one 

throughout the Nation was free 3 


2. He ſo well ordered: the Retreat, that his 
whole Army met with no Misfortune. 


Enarian ExAMrIks. 57 


"had a Pr epoſttion. 


1. He but aukwardly objects a Viee to another, 
4 T5 o which himſelf is 107 free, | 
"© 2. In the Grave there.” is no Diſtinction; but 
| the Servant is free from the Power of his Maſter, 
A No one is ſo happy as to live always free 
7. om Misfortunes. 
1 4. Children, when tbey are once grown up, are 
; 4 apt to think themſelves /ree from all Obedience to 
their Parents; but their Duty is ſtill the ſame, 
and in many Caſes, they ought to be as much 
: 1 under Command now as before. . 


' r 
: — —— — 


. Natus, commodus, incommodus, &c. 


TH ESE ſeven Aljectives, natus, commodus, 

incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, aptus, 
with ſeveral others, as, promptus, proclivis, ſeg- 
nis, rudis, &c. govern an Aceuſative Caſe, with 
the Prepofition''ad, (or in;) which Accuſative Caſe 
| ſignifies the End, Purpofe, or Uſe, to, or for which 
any thing is made, born, fit, or unfit, as in the 
Example given (Natus ad Gloriam, he was born 
to Glory: Glory is the Accident, er End to which 


fuch @ one is born. 


1. When we begin to look about, and 23 
who we are, and wherein we differ from brute 


Animals; we ſhall begin to purſue thoſe Things 


| for which we were born, 


2. Every one is not made ts govern States, to 


diſtribute juſtice, to reſolve great Doubts, and to 
end Controverſies. 


3. The : 


58 Encrisy EXAMPLES. 1 

3. There is implanted i in us a certain Deſire of 3 5 
Knowledge; and we are bern for Society and he 
Communion of Mankind. 

4. Man being made to do Good te others, when | 1 
he doth Good to any one, he doth that for which 3 
he was born, and therefore can require no more. L : 

5. The Mind attains not Virtue, but by In- 
fraction and continual Exerciſe : Zo this indeed 
dq)e are born; and in the beſt of Men, without 1 

Study and Application, there is the Ground of 
Virtue, but not Virtue itſelf. 2 
6. Money, like Dung, is goed for nothing, ex- = 
cept it be ſpread. 9 

Fs It is enough for ſuch a little Creature as 

an, to be good for one Thing, E 

8. A Member, r to the 8 | 
is more worthy to be cut off than preſerved, _ 

9. He that uſes himſelf only to Books, is 6. 
for nothing but 2 Book; and he that converſeth | 
with, No- body, is fit to converſe with No-body. 
70. The Wit of Man, ff properly exerciſcd, is | 
ue ee to the beft Things ; but if it degene- Bs 
rates into Vice, it is — the dumb Beaſts. 1 

11. Nothing is ſo agreeable to the Nature of 5 ; 
Man as Friendſhip ; nothing ſo. fitted for a State 
of Proſperity or Adverfity. 1 

12. Nothing 1s more conducive to true Felicity, 
than to love Virtue for itſelf: And. for itſelf to 1 
hate Vice. 9 
13. I is true, he dis amiſs, but I did not 
think, the Cauſe Prong enough for Rebuke or 
Chaſti ſement. a 

14. How prone are we to Auger, and how 2 "0 
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ExGLI$H EXAMPLES. — 69 
. Nature of herfelf is prone to Humanity, 
J 5. and Clemency. 
1.56. A Fool has all Vices, but he is not prone to 
4 4 all by Nature: Some are inclined to Petulance, 
4 ſome to Avarice, and ſome to Luxury. | 
1. There are two Things, whereby we do 
; 1 Emife either the Mind hath: contracted a Malig- 
Py from falſe Opinions; or if not, it is inclined 
rhereto; and from this wrong Biaſs, or from ſpe- 
| 3 cious Appearance, it is ſoon corrupted. 
18. Men are ſo prone 10 believe ill of others, that 
any the ſlighteſt Jealoufy will, if once it be ſpread. 
abroad, ſerve for that Purpoſe 
. 19. Anger is prone to Ra/hneſs ; for while it is 
: intent upon harming the Enemy, it es not its 
down Advantage. ya 
Fg 20. A ſerious and ſevere Behaviour, no doubt, 
has its Weight; but Friendſhip ought to be more 


5 remiſs, more free, more engearing, and more prone 
0 5 Manner of Politeneſs. 
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neg The World thinks him ſtupid who is pa- 
RS Fwy and without Senſe of Honour who palles b 0 
1 Inzuries but the more Underſtanding any Man ly 
if hath, the flower he is to Anger. 1 
22. They performed exceeding well, conſider- 
= 15 they were freſh Soldiers, aud wnexperienced' in | 
Var. | 
f 15 EY | | — _ | 
is Verbalia in bilts, &c- | | 
5 7. R BA LS, (or, AdjeAives darivhd from „ 
33 Verbs, and) ending in bilis, of a Paſſive Sig- | 
nification; as alſo Participles in dus, govern a Da- 


tive Caſe of the Thing or Per ſon. 


N , 5 

= :. | Note, 
1 \ | | 

2 * 
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Participle is, that the ee has no Reſpect to any 
particular Tenſe or lime; but the latter carries 
with it the Senſe of Time future: As, Memoran- 


be mentioned at all Times; but the Particip!: 
Memorandus, /igzifics to be mentioned hereafter. 


no Arrow can pierce it, 


2. How many warlike Nations and ſtrong Ci- 
ties, that ſtood znvincible to Attac 
hath Luxury overcome? 


he had a Heart apt to yield to humble Entreaties. 
by outward Salves applied to the Body. 


beloved of all Men. 


PARTICIPIALS. 


ſhipped with a pure Mind. 


when it is joined with Pride and Ill-manners. 
be lamented by none more than myſelf, 8 


\ 


dus, in the Rule, fignifies ever memorable, fit to 


Note, The Difference between a Participial and a 


of 


„ The Skin of the Rhinoceros is ſo hard, that | 


Es and Sie ges, i 


we 


3. Tho' no one could overcome him by Fotce, vet 
4. Inward Wounds of the Mind are not curab!: 7 


5. After a Life well ſpent, he lived and died, 


2. Poverty is then juſtly to be condemned by all, 


3. He died-indeed t be lamented by many, but 19 


"© 
Dy 
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Aadjeftives 
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* 

1 
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$ 2 „governing an | Aeuſuti ive 
5 1 


Magnitudinis Menſura. 


A J7 57 Meaſure of Quantity, (as, an . Foot, 
Yard, Ell, Sc.) is put after Adiectives that 
* gnify Dime n/ion, (as, long, broad, thick,) in an 


Ablative. When in an Accuſative, the Prepoſition 
'P ad is rnderſtood, as, in the Rule, Alta centum pe- 

des, i. e. alta ad centum pedes. Men in the Ab- 
 lative, the Prepoſitions a, ab, or de, are underſtood ; 
2, Latus pedibus tribus, f. e. Latus a pedibus tri- 
bus. /Vhen in the Genitive, there is an Ellipſis of 
= /ome ſuch Ford, as, latitudine, longitudine, as, 


Lata pedum denum, 4, e. Latudinem pedum de- 
nüm. 


I. Accuſative. 


1. A Wall an hundred Feet high, and thirty 
Feet thick, will defend a Town well ; eſpecially if 


it be encompaſſed with a Ditch /ixty Feet wide, and 
thirty Feet deep. 


22. The Roof between the Pillars, was an hun- 
died and twenty Feet broad, and /ixty Feet long. 
5 * The Walls of Babylon, the Capital City of 


ad fc it is ſaid, were three hundred Feet 2450, 
Seventy Feet thick 


F II. 4 
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Pran Caſe; and ſometimes in à Genitive, or 


1119 
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II. Ablative. 


1. That muſt WY been a noble City, whoſe 
Walls were two hundred Feet high, and fifty broad, 


| 2. The Pillars of the Gallery, with their Squares is 
and Chapiters, were a fourth Part of 1 its Diameter 


high. 
In my Father's Garden i bs « Kiver more than 
2welve Feet wide, | 


III. Genitive 


* Accuſative Cafe is ſometimes put ofier % # 
Adjectives and Participles, when the Prepoſt tron | 
ſecundum ſeems to be under flood. : 


In this one ' Thing indeed, he was not fo 
6 


1. That Ship cannot but be very ſtrong, which | | 

18 made of Planks thirty Inches broad, and twenty | 25 
Teer thick. | 

2. The Buttreſſes whicks ſupported t the Rafiers, 3 

were ei en Feet broad. 8 

Accuſativus aliguando, Kc. 2 15 


N as he ought to have been; but in al! 


Reſpects, he was truly a prudent, and careful Maſ- 5 


ter of a Family. 


2. It is an agreeable Sight, to ſee the induſtrious : | 
Bees, returning home in the Evening, beſmeared 7 


on the Thighs with Wild-Thyme. 


3. He was like his Brother, in Voice and can. 4 


Plexion, but a Cripple in his Limbs, 


Adje@ices 


th 
1 
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ve 
1 l NN + + + 


Adjeives governing an  Mblaetve Caſe. 
Adjectiva que ad Copiam, &c. 


EY 1 Diedtives which relate to Pleniy, {as, rich, full, 


laden with, fruitful of, &c. in Latin, dives; 


= plenus, onuſtus, fertilis, &c.) or, relating to M ant, 


{as, poor, deſtitute, void of, &c. in Latin, pauper, 


indigens, egenus, vacuus, , expers, &c. ) Lama an 


Ablative Caſe, and en a e 


1.  Adjefives 2 renifing Plenty. 
t With an Ablative Case. | 


1. It is firange that a Man cannot be content, 
when he is rich both in Land, and in Money put 
out to uſe. 

2. What can be a more beautiful Sicht, than 
the Heavens full Splendor? 

The Converſation of a great Part of Men, 
Is defigning and inſidious, full of Flattery and 
Falſhood, of good Words, and II- Offices. 


4. How.happy am I, to have ſuch a Preceptor, 


who 1s eaſy of Acceſs, free, and full of the Hu- 


manity he teaches, 


5. The Ship that came in laden with Corn, was 
very acceptable to the Poor. ö 


6. Where the Soil is rich, and abounding in 
v3 genial 
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Fe covered with 
Graſs, and the Vales /fand thick with Corn. 


With a Genitive. 


1. He was rich in Horſes ; richer in Cattle; and 


moſt rich in Land. 


2. All Places abound with Fools, —All are full 


of Perfidy and Deceit. 


3 When the Mind of Man is inwardiy ſatis- 
hed, and Full of Foy, it does good to the Body 
too, as appears in his chearful Countenance. 

4. He truly may be ſaid to be full of Days, who 
defires no more to be added to his Lite, for his 
own Sake, but for theirs only to whom he is ſer- 
viceable. LF FOES „ 

5. The Land, tho' barren of Corn, was full of 
divers Metals. E pH. 
6. The Land abeunded both with Men and Corn. 
7. It is a melancholy Truth; but after m 
Mother's Ilingſs, ſhe was deprived of Sight. | 

8. If a ſolitary Life, without Friends, 1s full of 


Trouble and Diſruin, Khen Reaſon herſelf points 
out, that we ſhould procure Friends, 


| II. Adjectives ſignifying Want. 
| With an Ablative Caſe. 
1. I hope this Book will prove of Uſe to Boys, 
tho! it be poorer in Examples, than I could with it. 
2. He is poor indeed, who is in want of every 


3. He had an excellent Genius, but for want of 


Study and Application, he Was poor in Mords. 


4. Swearing 


3 
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4. Swearing is a Sin to which there is no Temp- 


| A W either from Pleaſure or Profit; other Sins 


may offer us ſomewhat of one or the other, but 


9 


this Sin is entirely void of Bob. f 


5. They are ſturdy, not generous, who are * 
of all Grief. 
6. How happy is it tobe free: from Dunger, 


when all the Nations round us are plunged in . 


7. When we are free from neceſſary - Bu 


and Cares, we are defirous to ſee; Hear, an 1 


A 3 ſomething ; and we think the Knowles we. 


1 Things either hidden or wonderful, conducive to 


1 our living well and happily 


8. Do what is juſt ang right, that you hay be 


3 free from fear. | „ | 3 


* N mth a Genitive. 58 ed] pi 
: 1 I ſhould always wiſh to be poirif in thoſe 
$6] Goats, which make the Owner of ther-unhappy.? 
7 .. A Man may be happy in himſelf, . 2 
3 2 716 Silver and Goll. = 

7 . iſe is not ſhort, but we make 1 it . we are 
not in want of it, but prodigal!?̃ oÞartr 299 cl 

151 4- Virtue flands in need of Fortune. eee. 


A Man, who is utterly deſtitute of Firtue 
himſelf, commonly envies Virtue in another. 
6. Simplicity, without Art, prevails more upon 
the Minds of Men, than Art without Simplicity. 
7. A Maſter who is rich, and net uſed to Bas 
bour, will not conſider, whether What he com- 
inands be juſt or unjuſt; 


8. Strength, void of Judgments” often falls by 
its own Weight. 


9 He was ſo abandoned a Wretchy that le wal 
E 1 106 


66 


unity. 


worſe, by 


ExdIIsH Exaxrris. 
not only woid of . but of common Huma- 


10. Then ſhall we be happy, han having left 


theſe Bodies, we ſhall be free from: all Defire, and 


Emnlation. 


| Adjectiva regunt Ablativum, &c. 


Ae which /ignify the Cauſe, or the Man- 
ner and Faſhion of 4 Thing, govern an Abla- 
tive Caſe; the 4 mh a, S FR, or de, be- 
ing generally underſtood. 


1. A Man diſpoſed to learn, will grow 1570er 
cn n by rend. whereas a Scorner grows 
ndeavours to reform he. and is only 


made more incapable of Bod W by being 


_ exaſperated at it. 


2. An obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill Diſ- 
poktion ; as a barren Soil is made fruitful by Care 
and Tillage. 

Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but they 
may be ſweetened, if not overcome ; and our 
Lives made happy by Philoſophy. 

4. We may make that /ight by Patience and Con- 
* Fancy, which cannot otherwiſe be amended. 

He that is aſhamed to be ſeen in a mean 
Condition, would be proud in a ſplendid one. 

6. That which is fair and p/aujible in Appear- 
ance, rather pleaſeth us, than that which 1s plain 
and rofrebl in * 

They are to be blamed who are e faithful i in 
Deed, but ol the Duty by the Aſperity of their 


Language; but they are worſe, who are kind in 


Speech, but ; injure. you in Fact; but the worſt are 


they, 


> 1 1 
N * * 
t, 
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they, who are troubleſome in their Words, and in 


their Doings hurtful. | 3 
8. A Speech ought te be more adorned with Seu- 
timent than with Words. . 
9. He that is excellent in Deeds, makes amends 
for any Defect of the Tongue. a 
10. Tho” many are equal in Dignity, yet one 
alone can obtain the higheſt Place. | 
Z 11. Crafty and audacious Counſels are jeu in 
te Expectalion, difficult in the Management, and 
ad in the Event. 
12. A Favour is rendered greater or leſs (thoꝰ 
it be the fame) rom the Time. Place, and Manner; 
it often happens, that a thouſand Pence given op- 
ßportunely, does more Good, than a Maſs of Trea- 
© {ure would at another Time, | 
= 13. A Thing is ſaid to be honeſt, or fit, not 
upon the Account that it is praiſed. by many; but 
becauſe it is of ſuch a Nature, as to be commenda- 
ie trom its own intrinfic Beauty and Lovelineſs, 
# tho' Mankind had neither Underftanding to diſ- 
cern, nor a Tongue to praiſe it. 5 
14. Whatever 1s probable in Appearance, though 
= not altogether certain, yet if nothing offers to deſ- 
# troy that Probability, the wiſe Man will take up 
with it: And this is ſufficient for the whole Con- 
duct of Life, 7 EO ne, | 


5 Dignus, indignus, &c. 


| T HES E feven Adjefives dignus, indignus, 
7 (the Sign of, ) præditus, contentus, (the Sign 
with,) captus, (the Sign in, ) extorris, (the Sign 
from, ) and fretus, (the Sign in, or upon ;) 40% 
Adjectives ſignifying Price, require an Ablative 

| | | Caſe ; 
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68 
Caſe; which Caſe is rather governed of ſome Pre. 


Belief, than the Oath of another Man. 


more worthy a generous Perſon, than Clemency. 


Praiſe, without Ule and Experience. 


ſevere Adverſity. 


him; and thirdly, when, with a certain Degree 


FEncrisn EXAMPLES. 


pofitions not expreſſed in Latin. 


85 ; 1. Dignus. 


r. It is the Part of a good Man ſo to behave, 
that his Integrity may be thought more worthy ef 


2. There is nothing more commend:ble, or 


3. Not he that merely finds Fault, but he that 
finds Fault with Reaſon, is worthy of Praiſe. > 

4. Few Men hunt after Praiſe, without diſco- ) 
vering it in themſelves ; which is ſure to eclipſe | 
whatever praiſe-worthy Thing they do. 

5. Neither Phyſicians, nor Generals, nor Ora- 
tors, can perform any Thing worthy of great | 


6. It is praiſe-worthy to bear Misfortunes with 
Diſcretion, and not to be broke down by ill For- 
tune, but to maintain Dignity, even in the moſt 


7. True Virtue deſerves true Praiſe; for what- 
ever Virtue hath the Management of, ſhe renders 
amiable, conſpicuous, and worthy Aumiration. 

8. Doth any one contemn me, let him look to 
that, my Care ſhall be not to ſpeak, or do any 
Thing truly deſerving Contempt. 

9. The higheſt and molt perfect Glory of a po- 
pular Man, conſiſts in three. Things; fiſt, when 
the Public loves him; ſecondly, when. it truſts 


of Admiration, it judges him. to be worthy the 
higheſt Honours, 


10. Some 


[ 
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1 10. Some Studies are called liberal, becauſe they 
are worthy of a Man who is free born; but there 
is only one Study, that is truly liberal: the Study 


of Wiſdom, ſublime, ſtrong, and magnanimous ;; 


ſuperciliouſſy overlook all other 
were not worthy of the leaſt Reſpect from them. 


= unworthy an Anfwer. 


all other are trifling and puerile. 

11. It is very miſbecoming, upon any ſerious 
Subject, to introduce gay Diſcourſe, more worthy 
% a Banquet. LS 1 
12. An envious Man is more worthy of Pity 
an Anger. 

13. He is not worthy the Name of a Man, who 


would paſs one whole Day in Pleaſure. 


14. The World is a Temple worthy e | Ged, in 


'S which Man being placed, ought to walk honeſtly 
and ſoberly, as in the Sight of him, who behold» 
eth all Things. 9 5 5 


II. Ind:pnus. 


1. Some are ſo proud and arrogant, that they 
en, as if they 


2. The vain Babbling of a ſtupid Speech, is 


3. Nothing is ſo unworthy the Gravity and Cone 


= fancy of a wiſe Man, as either to think falſely, or 


to defend, without Heſitation, what is not ſuffici- 
=X ently examined and known. 


4. Nothing is more to be abhorred, nothing 


more unworthy a Man, than Diſhoneſty. 


5. An ungrateful Man, by complaining, does 


not ſhew himſelf worthy of greater Things, but 
= wnwerthy of what is given. | 


6. It is aſked, whether new Friends, ſuch as 
are worthy our Fr. endſhip, are to be preferred ta 
1 old 


70 Enciisn EXAMPLES. E 
old ones: A Doubt vawerthy of .a Man; for there 
ought to be no Satiety of Friendſhip, as of ether 3 
Things. 2 
7. We muſt take Care that our Labour be not Wo 
in vain, and without Effect; nor the Effect an- = 
worthy our Labour. If 
8. An amicable Difference of Opinion ought =* 
never to give rife to bad Language: Railings, 2 
Scolding, Paſſion, obſtinate Heats, and Wrang- 7 


ling in Difputations, ſeem to be unworthy of Phi- 2 
lofophers. 1 


1 q 
2 5 
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2. He 1s hay miſerably poor, who is not em | = 
dued with Virtue. he 
They, who are enducd with Vi irtue, are He 0 

aul n rich Men. b 
4. They who have nothing elſe but the Images 5 5 
of their Anceſtors, are noble in Opinion, more 
truly than in Fact; but he that is endued with 3 
Pirtue, has true and genuine N obili | oY 
We cannot otherwiſe conceive of God, than | 485 
as a Spirit, abfolutely free, perceiving and moving 
all Things, and eudued winner with everlaſting 
Motion. 


BY 7 Contentus. 
x Comtentedack i is contrary to Ambition; the "| 
ambitious Man always diffikes his preſent Condi- "1 
tion, and therefore greedily ſecks an higher; 
3 whereas 
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whereas he that is content with his own, lies quite 
out of the Road of this Temptation, 

2. A wiſe Man is contented with his Lot, what- 
ever it be, without wiſhing for what he has not; 
tho? of the two, he had rather abound than want. 
-_ Moſt Men have Reaſon 20 be contented with 
1b Shor twe/s of Life, becauſe there is nothing can 
induce them to with it longer. | 

4. He that is content with his own is truly the 
1 Pich Man. | 
2M $: He that contents himſelf with a few and ne- 
1 Nee ary Things, makes himſelf a cheap Market. 
56. Nothing is better than the Remembrance of 
good Deeds, and being content with Liberty, to 
deſpiſe worldly Affairs. 

1. There are ſome, and they not the leſs happy, 
5 25 who deſpiſe Riches, being contented with a little ; 
= and even Honour, with the Defire of which others 
=> are ſo much enflamed, they ſo little admire, as to 
think nothing more light and vain. 

7 8. Philoſophy is contented with a few Judges, 
2 and ſhunning the Vulgar, becomes ſuſpected and 
X hated by them. 

8 Virtue deſires no other Reward on Earth, 
. than that of Praiſe and Glory; and if diſappointed 
herein, it is however contented in itſelf. 

10. Hither let all your Thoughts tend, wiſh 
for this alone, leaving the reſt to Providence, that 
you may be ſatisfied with yourſelf, and contented 
with your own Endowments. 

11. The Art of being eafy at all Times, is, to 


Ze content with your Station, and to look on thoſe 
Delow 408 
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v. Captus. 
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V. Captus. | 6 


1. A Soldier diſabled in his Limbs ought to bel 2 
provided for by others. Þ 
2. What Condition in Life can be more miſe. | . 

rable, than to be both deaf and blind? = 
3. It becomes a Man to think and ſpeak with 
Propriety, to act with Deliberation, and in every || 3 
Thing, to find out and perſevere in the Truth, 
on the other Hand, to be impoſed upon, to mi. 5 
take, to faulter, and to be deceived, is as diſ. 
graceful as to dote and be mad. | 


VI. Extorris. 

1. Being baniſhed from my own Country, I was 1 

forced to betake myſelf for Safety to my Enemies. 15 

2. Being driven from Home, he was ; obliged o 65 

3 War with a fierce and cruel Nation. N 
A wiſe Man is always at Home, even when i © 

baniſhed his own Country; becauſe to him all the 8 1 


World is but one City, and ery Place in It is 1 
1 
his Houſe. 


VII. Fretus. 


1. I neglected my own Safety, relying upon your 

_ Honeſty, which, 90 being 7010 of, Na Ape oo 
2. A Man relying wholly upon his. own Judg- 

ment, is like to miſcarry, becauſe he W the 

Conduct of a Fool. 

Theſe Things I have wrote to you more 


freely, relying upon the Conſciouſneſs of my Since- 
rity ns n! to you. 
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ENOLISsn EXAMPLES, 


Adje@ives Jignifying Price. 


1. By Gold Fidelity is deliroyed, and for Gold 
; the very Laws are ſold. 


2. I think the Horſe you bought the othe 


od 


3. What you have no Need of 1 is dear a at a. 


Horum nonnulla, &c. 4 


ve Caſe. 


1. I thank you, but 1 am not worthy your Salu- 
PR, 
[t 1s very commendubje: in a Gentleman, to 
do nothing that is unworthy his great Anceſtors. 
3. He lived contented with the Equeſtrian Order, 


Comparativa, cum exponantur, &c. 


Ee of the Comparative Degree, when 
they are explained by than, (in Latin quam) 
| govern an Ablative Caſe, leaving out the Conjunc- 
tion; which if expreſſed (contrary to this Rule) 


alt have the Noun following of the ſame Caſe 
with that which is joined by it. ” 


1. Nothing is mo e beautiful, nothing more 
lovely than Virtue ; whatever is performed at her 
Command is good and deſireable. 

2. Nothing is more exag{/ent than Knowledge. 

3. Nothing 1 is more Pled ant than the Sweets of 
Science, 


| G | 4. Notlut.. 


> 


& OM E « f theſe Adjeives aye govern a Geni- 
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4. Nothing in Life ought to be dearer to us 
than our Country. 

. How happy is Lit while I 8 only 
with myfelf and my Books] O ſweet and inns. - 
cent Amuſement, almoſt preferable to every Kind 
of Employment. 4 A 

6. No Feature can be greater than the __ Þ 
of the Mind. T6 7 ? 

. Nothing is more deff reable, or more worthy a a 1 
Man than Wiſdom : They, therefore, who court ; 4 

her are termed Philoſophers ; for Philoſophy 1 im- 2 
plies nothing but the Love of Wiſdom. Wo 
8. Nothing is more endearing than the Return: © Wo 
of Affection, and the Intercourſe of Kindneſs and = 
good Offices. «> 
. What can be more "nl than a Blockbead 3 
who thinks nn right but what he does him- . 
fei. 2 
10. Nothing is more unjuſt than 6 tardy FA end. 
11. Nothing is more dete/table than Diſgrace, TX 
12. Nothing is more vile than Slavery, Born to 
Liberty and Honour, even Death is better. than 1 
8 v | 1 
In a free State nothing is more gau. 2H 
= a Defire to reign. 7 
14. Nothing 1s more vile than Va anity, 
15. Nothing is more inconſiſtent with the Gravi 
of a wiſe Man, than Error,-Levity, and Reine b. 
16. * is generally held of more Value than 
_ b e who are poor, | 
725 * are ſo rich, that if you make them a 9 
Prefent, the Favour is lighter than a Feather, © 
18. As in extreme Pain Minutes ſeem longer 
than Days; ſo, in extreme Pleaſure, Daſs feem 
fav? ifter than Mi nutes. 
19. He 
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19. He that, under the Pretence of Kindnels, 
Petrays his Neighbour, is worſe than a Man, who. 
ö 1 Frech profeſſes his Malice. 
x . What am I better than the pooreſt Man, who 
— Ta Alms, unleſs I be the wiſer than him, and 
2 ore virtuous. | 
*X 21. A Man's good Name is a Thing he holds 
oft precious, oftentimes dearer than his Life. 
22. What Obligations can be greater than thoſe 
hat Children receive from their Par ents ? 
23. What can be more excellent than the young 
wa who can ſay to himſelf, (for it ie not right 
to ſay it to others,) I have excelled: my Father in 
Ws And what more happy than the old- 
63 n who proclaims it every 1 where that lu is ſo 
a 5 Hy excelled ? N 
234. None are more miſerable than theſe who are 
| eme to fuch a Paſs, as to make even Superfluities 
5 r They do not enjoy Pleaſures, who are 
Slaves to them; and there is no Hope of a Cure, 
ow Vice is become an Habit. 


; No Pleaſure is ſweeter to aten Minds 

"0p Bu. Liberty. 

4 206. The Liberty of x Stade is drarer tha Life ; 

. 'Y nor does he fall enen, who dics, fighting 
for his Country. 


27. Glory obtained by excellent. Actions is 

eronger than all Envy. 

| - Facts are more /tubborn Things than: Wards, 
To get fo much Wiſdom as to know the 

Dif erence between Good and Evil, and to under- 

ſtand how to behave a Man's Self u ere all Occa- 


ſions, is more deſircable than e ures of Gold 
and Silver. 


* * 25 , 4 
q * 1 5 
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30. There is nothing more vile than a lazy Fei. 
low, that lives by cheating; who ſeldom, if he i 
catches, is able to keep, his Prey : But he is a va. 
luable Man, who by honeſt Diligence gettet!, 
Wealth, which ſhall durably remain with him. 

31. The meaneſt Fare, with the Love of hin 
that invites, and with Agreement among the 
Gueſts, is much better than then ſumptuous En- 
tertainment of him that hateeelaon: thoſe 
that quarrel and contend, even the? when on 1 
ferences fhould be forgotten. R 
32. Of all gainful Profeſſions, , Is W DS 
nothing more delightful, nothing more worthy a 
* even a Gentleman, than Agriculture. = 

Than a well improved Field nothing can be 
more 1 for Uſe. or more beautiful in Sew; 
and old Age is ſo far from debarring us from, that 
it invites us to, rural Enjoyments. $5 
34. The Duties of Juſtice are to be preferred 12 
to the Studies and Duties of Knowledge; becauſe 
they belong to the Welfare and Love, of the hu- 7 
man Race, than which nothing ought to be dearer If 
to Mankind. 5 

5. Of all the Things which Wiſdom has pro- 
vide for a happy Life, none is more powerful, 
none more Se and none more delectable than 
Friendſbip. 

36. Nature, or rather God, hath given us a 
Soul, than which nothing is more excellent, no- 
ming more divine. * 


Tanto, quanto, &c. 


7 H ESE Aßlatives, tanto, quanto, hoe, TY 
and quo, with ſome ether, which ſignify the 


egree 25 


9 Excrisn ExAur TES. 77 
Degree of Exceſs; alſo the Ablatives ætate and 
Hatu, are joined with Adjecti ves of the Comparative 
Rnd Superlative Degree. . 5 

Note, The Comparative may have any Ablative 
Caſe after it; but the Superlative admits only theſe | 
three, tanto, quanto, multo; the Sign by, which ig 
# ometimes expreſſed in Englith, but er underftood, | 


* 
I 


i. By how much the more and greater Things a 
Man hath done, beyond his State and Condition, 
/ much the more admirable is he eſteemed among 


dom; but a muth: peep it. _— 
4. It is auch eaſt mad with. any Thing 
than with Ranger. 3 é {3640 TOS: Y 
F. The moßß ye ſtruggle with our Neceſſities we 
draw the Kno aud the wor ſe it is with 
rid fps and flutters in the 
= is caught; ſo that the beſt 
Wap is to fit. e i e 
6. The Benefit is never the greater for the max- 
ing a Buſtle and Noiſe about it; but the Benefac- - 
tor is much the l/s for the Oſtentation of his good 
Deeds. 
7. Men will think that he is no better Phyſician 
than the reſt, who has no better Succeſs in his 
Cures. ot | 466} 433 1 74 1 2 
8. The more difficult any Thing is, the more ho- 
nourable, e FIT" 
9. The longer my Friend is abſent, ſo much the 
more I deſire to {ee him. e Yor 
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10. It is vile to ſpeak one Thing, and to think 


another; but how much the viler is it to write one 


Thing, and to think another. . 

11. He that will dare to tell a Lye and deceive 
810 Father, by / much the more will he deceive 
Others. oe 


12. When we have no Opinion of a Man's 


Probity, the more cunning and crafty he ſeems, the 


more he is hated and ſuſpected. 

13. Praiſe is nothing but a little Air, a Blaſt, 
the Breath of Man; it brings nothing of real Ad- 
vantage; for I am made never the wiſer, nor the 
better, for a Man's ſaying I am wiſe and good. 


14. It is not for a prudent Man to grow proud 


upon any Succeſs of Fortune, ſince he is never the 
greater for it. if . | 


15. The Mind is ever in Motion. and by how | 


much the more vehement, by ſ much the more lively 


and active: Happy is the Man that applies this 


Impulſe to good Things. 


16. As à State cannot be happy amidſt civil 


Broils, nor a Houſe amidſt the Diſſentions of the 
Maſters; far /e/s can the Mind, if at Variance 
with itſelf, taſte the leaſt Particle of pure and un- 
confined Pleaſure. 


17. If the Pleaſure of Life be interrupted by 


the afflicting Pains of the Body, how much more 


ſhall it be interrupted by the Diſeaſes of the 


Mind ? | | | 

18. If Pleaſure which has ſo many Advocates, 
is not however to be ranked among good Things, 
and if the greater it is, the more it diſcompoſes and 


diſorders the Mind; ſurely, to live well and hap- 
pily, is nothing more than to lead a virtuous and 


ſober Life. 3 
19. A 
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than in his own. 

20. Jam older than you by twenty Vears. 

21. The older we grow, the wiſer one would 
were we ſhould be. . 


There is commonly ſue; a Pride in Stub- | 


es in Youth, that they cannot abide to ſub- 
mit to the S and Directions of their El. 
ders. | 

23. As you are wiſen: by Ape, you . to be 
of a more forgiving Temper ; that in your Good- 
neſs my Simplicity may find Protection. 


24. As 1 am the eldeſt, I think 1 ſhould be ſerved. 


firſt, tho' it is no great Concern to me. 


The Confruftio of PR ON. o 0 Ns. 
Mei, tui, ſui, Kc. 


CHE SE G Caſes, mei, tui, ſai, OY 


veſtri, of their Primitives, ego, tu, Kc. are 


uſed when a Perſon is f ignifud thereby, 


I. Having always done my Duty, I do not know 
wherein I have deſerved, that he ſhould have any 
Diſguſt againſt me. 


2. His Diſpoſition to Literature was the Conſe- 


quence of his Affection towards me. 


dance. 


4. My 


Excriisn EXAMPLES. 7 
N Man can with a much better Grace be 
. in the pecuniary Concerns of his Friends, 


3. My Studies lauguiſh for r Want of your Aſſiſ- 


— —— — — A E. 
« - 


380. FExOCTI ISE EXAMPLES... 
: 4. My not writing to you ſo: oſten as uſual, is 
| not owing to any Forgetfulneſs of you, but to my 
1 bad State of Health, which however is now ſome- 
; what mended; and you may be aſſured: I ſhall al- 
ways keep the Remembrance of young. with: great 
A © - -- 
5. I only wiſh you the Command of yourſelf, 
that tlie Mind, long agitated with: vain Thoughts, 
may at laſt find Reſt, and pleaſe itſel. 
I know you want no Admonitions, but my 
Affection For you calls upon me twoncouTAge fou 
even in your Race. 
7. He was preparing ſome great Work: to per- 
pet uate Hi Memory. 
| 8. Your Remembrance of me, which you. have 
intimated by your Letters, is very grateful; and 
not doubting the Conſtancy of your Friendſhip,. 
but merely in Compliance of a cuſtomary Form, 
J entreat you to preſerve it. 
9. Were we to entertain any 8 Suſpicion or Fear 
of you; we dkoutta&unlike our/elves. - 
10. It ſeems better to ſeek Glory by the Works 
of Genius, than. of Strength; and, as the Life we 
enjoy 1s ſhort, to make the Remembrance of US AS 
long aszpoſſiblez? 1H 
14. Since we have ſuch an incredible Dafire to 
fee- you, we ſhall no longer defer. our Journey. 
12. All good Men, like you, in giving N 
ment, are aro N to . 


, 


4. 


Meus, tuus, ſuus, &c. 


yy E 8 E Pronouns Po 7 7ve, meus, tuus, * 5 
moſter̃, veſter,. are 1 ed when Adlion, or the 


PaRſoref” a "Thing i 15 Sgnified thereby. 958 
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Nature, if I did not juſtify your Opinion, 1 


1. J have ſuch an Opinion of your Wiſdom, 
that 1 ſhall never pretend to prefer my Judgment 
ts your's. 

2. I ſhould think myſelf a Diſgrace to human 
warmeſt Affection towards you, and by every ind 
of good Office in my Power. 

How beautiful is it for a Man to finifh Life 
before Death; and then wait the remaining Part 
of his Time in the Poſſeſhon of- an happy Life! 
I am ſurprized that a Man of your fingular 


Wiſdom, ſhould not rather enjoy your own 
Fortune, than vainly diſquiet yourfelf with the 


Miſeries of others. 


They were leſs offended at your Sentiments, 
than at my Speeches. 


6. Upon his Arrival he came immediate! to my 


Houſe ; but I do not fo much wonder, that he 


ſhould not call firſt at your 8 as that he did not go 
directly to his own. J 

7. Nothing could be more grateful to me dun 
your Letters; wherein I behold the Firmneſs of 
your Mind, and 'which I ſhould think the utmoſt 


Reproach to me not to imitate. 


8. You may deal by me as you pleaſe, and think 


moſt convenient, for I am hours. 


Let us agree to paſs our. Lives together in 


theſe Studies, which we before ufed as br Amuſe- 


ment, hut which now are our only Comfort ane 
Support. 8 | 
10. Lam determined to follow your Opinion. 
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Hæc Poſſeſſiva, | Kc. 


7 H E ſame Pronouns Poſſe / Ve alh pdmnir after 

them the following Genitive Cafe, ipſius, ſolius, 
unius, duorum, trium, Sc. omnium, plurium, 
paucorum, cujuſque ; (as in the Rule, Tuo ipſius 
Studio, i. e. Tuo tui ipſius Studio: (Alſo the Ge. 
| nitive Caſe of Participles, which agree with the 
ll CGenitive Caſe of the Primitive underſtood in the 
| 


Poſſeſſive; (as, Mea timentis cam, FRO Mea 
mei timentis Terapta. * | 


1. I had rather your wanting Letters from me, 
had been owing to my Death, than to that Acci- 
dent by which am grievouſl afflicted, and know 
| not how to ſupport. in your Abfence.! | 
{ 2. Let me intreat you to diſpel your Sorrows, 
do return to the Society of your Friends, and to 
A thoſe Occupations, which were either common to 
| | us N or peculiar to yourſelf. 38 
1 Without any further Claim to your Service, 
1 fal reſt ſatisfied with our perſonal Amity. 
| | 4. In you is all my Hope; and ] doubt not but 
| by your ſingle Concurrence, I ſhall be able to per · 
form my Engagement. 

5. Your Advice alone Was ſufficient to determine 
me dc act in the Manner you recommend; but it 
| adds Strength to our Reſolutions, to find them 
| agreeable. to the Sentimonts of ſo faithful and ju- 
| dicious a Friend, 

| 6. If our Maſter is pleaſed to reward us 17 ſor 
our Diligence. we will agree to ſhare his Bounty. 

7. In the Memory '£ us all, a Comet appeared 

in 
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in terrible Splendor ; and one much more 
did, and terrible, is expected next Year. | 
8. Few as ye are, if ye agree together, your 
Strength is by no Means Sfpicable: COLES 

9. As every Man holds his own, each poſſeſſes 
that Portion which fell to his Share of thoſe Things 
that by Nature were common ; from whence no 
one can covet another's Property, without violat- 
ing the Laws of human Society. 

10, In deliberating upon a proper Scheme of 
Life, the whole Reſult of it muſt be determined 
by every one conſulting their own Genius. 5 

11. If the Praiſes we beſtow upon others, are 


5 
ſplen- 


wont to be received with an unwilling Ear, it can- 


not be expected, but that my Diſcourſe ſhould ap- 
pear diſagreeable, when I talk of nothing. but my- 
ſelf and my Relations. 5 
12. J know not by what Means, yet certainly 
Diffidence becomes Men of Learning better than 


| Sufficiency ; his Bluſhes therefore, and the Anxi- 


ety of his Countenance, were a great Ornament 
to his Rehearſal. $7 TG 


Sui et ſuus reciproca ſunt, &c. 


UTI and ſuus are Reciprocals, 1. e. they have al- 

ways Relation to the principal Mord that went 
before them in the ſame Clauſe ; or in a Clauſe con- 
nefted by a Copulative (ne, ut ſi) as in the Exam- 
ples given; Peter too much admires himſelf (le,) 
becauſe himſelf means Peter, and refers to him in 
the 4 Clauſe. But moſt earneſtly deſires that 
you would not forſake him (ſe, not illum;) for 


though him be not in the ſame Clauſe, yet it can 


mean. 
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mean only Peter, and is connedted with the for nie: 
Clauſe by the Copulative ne. 

As therefore, when him, it, them, may FP turned 
into himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, you muſt uſe ſome 
Caſe of the Primitive ſui ; ſo when his, theirs, its, 
l may be turned into his own, their own, its own, 
| you muſt uſe ſome Caſe of the Poſſeſſive favs, and 


uet is, ille, er iſe, 


1. It is a bard Matter to cure thoſe who will 
BY be perſuaded they are ſick. 
A Man may as well wonder that he ſhould 
be Fek at Sea, cold in Winter, hot in Summer, as 
that ill Accidents and Croſſes ſhould happen to 
him in the Paſſage of human Life. 
[t 1s true, the People, who think the rich 
Man happy, wiſh they were in his Condition; but 
can any Condition be worſe than that which car- 
q Ties along with iz Vexation and Envy? 
4. The very belt. and wiſeſt of Men confeſs they 
| 
' 
| 


E —— 
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are ignorant of many Things, and that there are 
| many Things to be learned by them. 

The wiſe Men fay, that the Man, who pro- 
keſfes he is the Guardian of others, ought firſt to 
take care of himſelf. 

6. In the beſt Arts which either adorn or pre- 

ſerve Life, he that thinks he owes nothing more 
than what he bargained for, is ungrateful. 
7. The ungrateful Man tortures himſelf; he 
hates a Gift conferred upon Him becauſe he muſt 
make a Return, and conſequently undervalues it, 
but augments and magnifies an Injury. 

8. He is truly obliging and liberal, who is for- 
getful of His own Poverty, While he regards mine; 
z who hath not only a Will to aſſiſt, but a Deſire ; 

| who 
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who thinks he receives a Benefit, when he confers 
one; who gives, as not to receive again, and re- 


ceives, as if he had not given; who ſeeks an Op- 


portunity to do Good, and makes uſe of it. 
9. Let this Maxim be eſtabliſhed in Friendſhip, 


never to require our Friends to do any Thing 


that is wicked, er obey them if they require us: 


for it is a ſhameful Excuſe, and not to be ac- 


cepted, for a Man te urge, when he has been 
guilty of an Offence, that he did it on Account 
of his Friend. 4: | 


10. A Man muſt have Reſpect to the End, as 


well as to the Beginning of his Benefits; there are 
many who will ſay---I know this will do him no 
Good, let him look to it; he will complain of 


himſelf, not of me: But this is falſe, he will com- 


plain of you, and not unjuſtly, when he returns 


to a right Mind, and the Paſhon, that inflamed 
his Mind, #s gone off. | 
11. The whole Kingdom prays you, not to 


forſake it in its Diſtreſs, but to protect it in its 


Dangers. FE 5 5 Wo. 
12. Who is there ſo mean, as that he had ra- 


ther be and all his ſhould periſh, than contribute 


Part of h:s Fortune for himſelf and others. 

13. Men are generally ſo unreaſonable, ſo for- 
getful of what they are, and whither they are go- 
ing, that they are amazed they ſhould loſe any 
Thing, though it is certain they muſt one Day 
loſe all. | | . 
14. I am a Fool in requiring to command r 
Maſter; he brought me to be obedient to }_. 
[Word, and not to be His Commander. 

15. He that loves h:s Jeſt better than his Fric : 
may have h;s Jeſt, but * his Friend. 
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86 Exciith ExaMrrrs. | 
16. All Nature defires to be ts own Guardian, 


both that it may be ſafe, and preſerved in 173 


Kind. B | 
17. Every one thinks what he has is the beſt; 


there ſcarce ever was an Orator or Poet, who 


thought another better _ 
18. Virtue is pleaſant to thoſe who uſe it; from 


whence it is ſtrange, that ſome Men ſhould be 
_ hired to live well, when Virtue itſelf is abundantly 
its own Reward. 47 


19. Luxury is continually inventing ſome new 
Thing, which muſt at laſt be i:s Ruin. 4 


20. Malice drinks the greateſt Part of its own 
Poiſon : The Venom of Serpents is not like this; 
for they throw it out for the Deſtruction of others, 
but retain it without any Prejudice to themſelves ; 
whereas this is moſt deſtructive to the Poſſeſſor 


Hæc demonſtrativa, &c. 


c 17 HES E Demonſtrati ves, hic, iſte, and ille, 

are thus diſtinguiſhed: Hic ſhews the Perſon 
neareſt to me (the Speaker ;) Iſte the Perſon neareſt 
to you (Spoken to ;) and Ille the Perſon who is at 
8 Diſtance from both. 


1. This Gentleman T greatly reſpect, for he is 


my Tutor, and that, who fits by you, I love, for 
he is my Brother; but be, that walks | 
claims not only my bare Reſpe& and Love, but 
every Thing that comes under the Name of Duty, 
for he is my Father, _ 


vonder, 


Hic 
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this is coveted ; ſo there is between Ph:lo/ophy and 


other is the End of the Journey. 


me Laws; the Philoſopher takes Reaſon for Laws; 
doing that which is right, not becauſe the Law 
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Hie et ille, &c. 


77 HE N hic and ille are referred to two Su 


antives (Things or Perſons) going before; 


Hic (this, the one) is generally referred to the latter 


of the two Subſtanti ves; and ille (that, the other) 
to the former; and they agree with them. 


r. Reverence the Gods religiouſly, not only in 
Moing Sacrifice, but in keeping your Oaths ; for that 
is a Sign of large Fortune, his au Argument of 


Integrity. 


2. Place me among Princes, or among Beggars; 
that ſhall not make me proud, nor this aſhamed. 


. Uſe yourſelf not to be of a flern, but of a com- 


poſed Countenance; for this will be imputed to Pru- 
dence, that to Infolence. 


4. A Man had better fall in with Crows, than 


thoſe the Dead. 9 55 5 

F. The Difference between Splendor and Light, 
is, that his hath its own certain Origin, but that 
thines with borrowed Rays. 


6. As there is a great Difference between Ava- 
rice and Health; foraſmuch as that covets, and 


Wiſdom ; foraſmuch as this is the Effect, and the 
Reward of he other ; the one is the Road, and the 


7. The Vulgar are reſtrained from ſinning by 
commands it; and refraining from Wickedneſs, 


Rot becauſe the Law forbids it; but becauſe he 
H 2 knows 


with Flatterers ; for theſe devour the living, but 
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knows that is right in itſelf, and this in itſelf i; 
{candalous, e 

8. It is the Part of a great Mind, to contemn 
Grandeur, and rather 20 wi/h for a Competency, 
than a Store of Wealth; for that is uſeful, and this, 
in being ſuperfluous, is prejudicial ; as too great 
Plenty lays, the Corn, and Branches are broken 


down by their own Load. 


The Confiruftion of VE R B 8. 
I. The Nominative Caſe after a Ferb. 
- Verba ſubſtantiva, Kc. 


- 


VE RBS SubRantive Ta Verbs that frenify Be- 


ing; as, ſum, forem, fio, exiſto) and certain 


Paſſive Verbs, (as, nominor, appellor, dicor, vo- 


cor, Runcupor, ſalutor; alſo habeor, exiſtimor, 
videor, naſcor, putor) have a Nominative, or other 
Caſe after them, the ſame as ee them : Becauſe 
both Caſes belong to the ſame Thing or Perſon; and 
the latter Cafe ſeems rather ta be put in Appoſition 
with the former, than to be governed by the Verb. 


1. Religion is N oundation and Support of 
Morality. Anger hort Madneſs. | 
» 2. The Virtue o oſperity is Temperance, the 
Virtue of Adverſity M Fortitude, * 
e is a of hk by mich a 79 out 
of his on private Fortune, ranſoms Captiwes, 
. vn P e Gy hs Rands 


« © «4 i» 1-4 * « 


3 
_ 


_ 
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ſtands engaged for the Debts of his Friend, or 
otherwiſe contributes, either to his ee or 
improving à Fortune. 


4. Magnanimity is + Wnt b which a Man is 
incited to do great and noble ations ; and to 


look upon all the Revolutions aa 
tune, as weak and of no Influef 
come in Competition with Virtue, ' > % 
Mere Poverty is not fo great an Aflietion;: as 
poverty after Riches, and Want after Abundance. 
6. Philoſophy, if we would rightly interpret it, 
is nothing elſe than the Study of Wiſdom: 
7. folly is a mean Wing, abject, ſordid, Arp 


ſubject to many, and the moſt cruel Paſſions; and 
from theſe grievous Maſters nothing can deliver 


you, but: Wiſdom, whzch is the only true Liberty. 
8. Virtue would be à melancholy and uncoms 
fortable Thing, if it ſhould. never meet with due 
Eſteem and. Approbation. 8 > 6X (1167 
Piety is the Foundation of all Vinwerc: Was: 
this removed, F idelity, Society, and that moſt: 
excellent Virtue, Juſtice, muſt nedeflarily. be. de- 
ſtroyed. 4 Funde. 
10. Temperance is that Firm, 8 dire cts us 


_ to follow a Mean in every Thing ann | apgand 


orravoid. 951 
"11. If Fortune pleaſes, of a ee Soldier 


you ſhall be made a Captain; of — 1 
Conſul; of a Beggar, a Prince. 09 


202: Honeſty or Juſtice,. from which! Y; 


alone Men are called good; ſeetin: ſanetbi 
and%o0 ;. 7 ig to the. Multitude; d no We 8 


for no Man can be juſt, who fears 
Exile, or Poverty, or: who-prefers 
ries, to Juſtice. * 
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13. As that Knowledge, which is divided from 
Juſtice, is called «4 rather than Wiſdom; ſo 
that Courage, which is bold and adventurous, 
without Regard to the public Good, /hould be cal. 
led Raſbneſs, rather than Valour. 

14. When Neceſſity ſpurs, Deſpair will be cal- 1 
led Wiſdom. Ve 14 

15. Perfect Reaſon i 1s: called Virtus, and Fir tue 
is the chief Good of Man: He therefore who hath | 
perfected his Reaſon, cannot but be happy. 

16. All Things which ſeem Evils to other Men, 
will be ſoſtened and turned to Good, if ”—_ Vir- 
tue viſeth eminent above them; only be aſſured, 
that nothing is good but what is right and fit; 
and all the IJuconveniencies attending it will, in 
their own Right, be called Goods, when Virtue 
hath adorned them, and given them a Grace. 
: 27. There is fo little Difference between a 
ſlothful Man and a Prodigal, that they may be cal- 
ted: Brethren ; for he that looks not after his own 
Buſineſs muſt needs come to Poverty, as well as he 
that 15 a Spendthrif - 

18. Adviſedneſs is 3 ſo neceſſary a ; Part 
of Wiſdom, that no Man is accounted wiſe with- 
ont it; a rafly Man is looked upon as next in De- 
gree to a Fool. 

19. All who place their Studies in the Contem- 
plation of 5 are accounted and named wiſe 
Men. | 

20. They who. are adorned with the Virtues 
are called both wzſe and goed Men. 

21. He that rs born a Prince, and he that i is * | 
a 4 Beggar, are equal before they are born, and will 
be equal after * are dead. 


8 
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Item omnia ferè Verba, & c. 


FN like Manner almoſt all Verbs take an Adjective 

after them, which muſt agree with the Subſtan-. 
tive before them, in Caſe, Gender and Number: 
i. e. when: the one has a Reſpect or Relation to the 
other. | oP | 


1. What Things are good may become better by 
Learning; and tho/e which are not the he/t, may in 
ſome Meaſure be corrected and heightened thereby. 
2. Time makes Proof of a Friend, who, if Jo 
be fincere, continues /tcafa/t im Adverſity as well as 
in Proſperity. SI „ Fa 
3. Together with Riches à Man gets many 
(and perhaps great and powerful) Friends, though 
he had none before: But he that has moſt Need 
of them,. is fo far from getting any, that if he had 
one, he lots even him, when he grows poor. 
4. Muſt I be poor ? I ſhall find Companions 
enough. Muſt J be beni/hed ? I will look upon 
the Place where I am ſent, as my native Home. 
Muſt 7 be bound? What then? Am I now free ? 


Nature hath bound me to this heavy Load of Bo- 


dy? Muſt 7 die? I can then be no more ie or 
bound'; ] can die no more. 5 > 

5. Every Work appears hard, before you have 

tried it. | c Srronr wo gr: 
6. Have not /ome, without ſuch Diſcipline and 
ſubtile Inſtructions, proved good Men, and made 
great Proficiency in the School of Virtue, while 
obedient only to bare Precepts? I grant it; but 
this is owing to an happy Diſpoſition, and good 
—_ SR = natura 


oc 


a 
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natural Parts, which at firſt View apprehend what I 


18 fit and right.. ; . 
7. The Souls of all are immortal; but of the 
Good and Brave, divine. : * 
8. Thoſe Things which ſeem: 1ſeful; as Ho- 
nours, Riches, Pleaſure, and the like, are never 
to be preferred to Friendſhip... e OP ot 
9. Real Legacies ſeem to me not honourable, 
when they are acquired by the Arts of Fawning,. 
| Peceit, and Flattery; by Hypocriſy, and. not by 
Sincerity, 1 e 
10. Mey are to. be accounted brave and mugnani- 


mous, who do not an Injury, but repel one. 
1. Plain Dealing is a Jewel, but hs that wears 


it Hall die poor. a | 

12. What avails it, a Man. to: have lived! four-- 
ſcore: Years, ſpent in Idleneſs? Such a one hath: 
not lived, but only exiſted; and: tarried in the 
World; he cannot be ſaid to die lately, for he has 
been long dead. Another Man died. young, but 
he lived. a good Citizen, a faithful Friend, and a: 
dutiful Son; however imperfect therefore his Age- 
may be, lis Lie was complete and perfect. 


Note, The Infinitive Miiod eſſe, and other Inf. 
niti ves; both Neuter aud Paſſive, like to eſſe in Sig- 
ni cation, require the ſame Caſe after them; tbat 


Hands next before them, . whether: it be. Nominative, | 


 Accuſative, or. Dative.. 


\ N N e ive. 


? 


7. Artificers have the Pferogative to find a 


Welcome in all Countries; ſo that Bani/ment to 


"= 
48 
a 
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an excellent Workman, can hardly be called a Pu- 
aiſhment. . 

2. Make not too much Haſte to be vich; for tho? 
with a great deal of Buſtle and Stir, an Eſtate may 
in a ſhort Time be huddled up; yet the Founda- 
tion of it being laid in Rapine, Extortion, or 
Fraud, it moulders away frequently as ſuddenly as 
it was gotten. | Ce EPI 

3. One may be a good Phyſician, a good Govers 
nor, a good Grammarian, without being a good 
Man. | — E 

4. He that would be truly happy, muſt think 
his own Lot beft ; and ſo live with Men, as con- 
fidering that God ſees him; and fo ſpeak to God, 
as if Men heard him. L 1 

5. The true Art of Converſation ſeems 10 bes 
this; an appearing Freedom and Candour, with a 
reſolute Reſervednefs as little appearing as poſſible. 

6. A ſtraight Stick appears in the Water to be 
crooked. 1 > 
J. All Vices ſometimes bear a Shew of Virtue ; 
thus, Prodigality takes to itſelf the Name of 
Bounty; Coveteouſneſs defires 30 be called Thrifti- 
neſs ; and Revenge looks like Greatneſs of Spirit. 
8. Yau cannot indeed avoid Difhculties ; but 
you may overcome them: Philofophy will ſhew 
you the Way; have Recourſe to this, if you 
would continue, ſafe, fecure, and happy; in a 
Word, if, what 1s the greateſt of all, you would 
be free. | | 

h Juſtice or Honeſty, without which nothing 
can be commendable, is the Foundation of perpetual 
Fame and Glory. ; : 

10. Of all lnjuſtice, the Capital is that of thoſe 

who. 
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who commit it, under the- Appearance of bein 1 


good Men. 
II. Accnſative. 


1 Wiſdom allows no Man to be habpy, but he I : 
that needs no further Happineſs, than what he has 


within himſelf; zo Man to be great or powerful, 
that 1s not Maſter of himſelf. 


2. Obſerve the Man, that is not raſh, but ver 2 
YJ | 
1 8 


quick and dextrous in the Diſpatch of any Buſineſs 
that he is charged with; and you may foretel, that 
| he will not long continue obſcure, but taken No- b 
* tice of and be preferred. 


Do not think that every one who langhs 16 1 I 


merry, or that profuſe and immoderate Foy 75 truc | 


' Pleaſure ; for it leaves the Heart more heavy and : 3 
_ fad afterwards, eſpecially when the Mind reflect: 3 
upon it. ; C Z 


1 
1 


4. Men always judge the preſent War, iin : 
they live, 0 be the greateſt; and when it is paſt, 
admire more thoſe that were before it. 


- Body. 
rad lt is a joyful Thing to be beloved, and t be | 


popular ; foraſmuetr as this makes Life e be mor- 


fa fe, and Pleaſure more complete. 7 
The Flatterer always makes that Ciceffive, 
which the Perſon. whom he flatters, would have 0 
be great. 
b. Away with all that Craft and Cunning which 
affects to be like Prudence, but 1 1s greatly different 
from it. 
9. This I would. adviſe you; that you would 
think your /elf te be ſuch a one as you are; 8 
tat 


bo 


2 


A* 8 
4 


1 


5. So think, not that your are mortal, but this | ö 


IR 
4 
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mat Indecency of Expreſſion may be as far from 
vour Lips, as Baſeneſs of Action is from your 
Tonduct. „„ | 
10. A Man oftentimes cannot be what he would 
be, if Circumſtances do not permit him, 


III. Dative. 


1. He that knows how to own a Courteſy, and 
heartily wiſhes that he could requite it, has re- 
quited it: ſo that.every Man may be as grateful as 
he pleaſes. ES e | 
2. Every one, that will, may be Honeſt in all 
Conditions of Life, „ 
3. I may be poor, but ſtill I may be ju/?, and 1 
may be contented. | 
4. In every State of Life we may be good: A 
Tyrant may make me ſuffer Torments, but he 
cannot make me do a diſhoneſt Action. SHS 
3 5. If it were more advantageous for Men to be 
3 Chriſtians, there would no Doubt be a World of 
KHvypocrites, and counterfeit Profeſſors. 
6. A Man in Power may be mild and good- na- 
= tured ; yet is he formidable, ſince he may be inju- 
Nrious i, he pleaſes, 


"1" 


» | II .” The 


7 


I, Poss ESSLORN. 


1. The Houſe I live in is my Father's, was my 
Grandfather's, and will be, I hope, my Son's. 


govern the ſame Caſe, (becauſe Officium, or ſome 
fach Word is underfloed ; as, Adoleſcentis eſt, i.. 
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2. If a Saying be good, it matters not whether 


it be a Chri/tian's, or an Heather's. 


3 Is there no End ef adding Houſe to Houſe, 
an 


Field to Field? Vain Man! Thou p:uſt 
ſhortly remove thy Dwelling, and then who/e 1hall 


all theſe Things be? 


4. You not only know my native Borough, but 
that upon all Occaſions I zealouſly patronize the 
Intereſts of the ſame. 5 


II. PAR r, Du r v, &c. 


1. It is the Part of a wiſe and good Man neither 
to ſay, nor do any Thing that he may be the 


"worſe, but cannot be the better for. 
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2. 1t is the Part of a wiſe Man to prefer Things 


neceſſary, before ſuch as relate only to Ornament 


or Pleaſure. 

It is the Part of @ brave and generous Mind 
to look upen thoſe Things as little, which many 
account to be great and glorious, 

4. It is the Part of a conftant and invincible Mind, 
ſo to bear all Sorts of Calamity and Affliction, as 
not to deſcend below the Dignity of a wiſe Man. 

5. It is the Part of a brave and reſolute Man, 
not to be diſcompoſed at Diſaſters, or put beſide 
his Guard ; but to maintain a Preſence of Mind, 
without departing from Reaſon. 

6. I is the Part of a Madman to wiſh for a 
storm; but of a wiſe Man to weather a Tempeſt 
the beſt he can, when he falls into it. 

7. In taking Revenge, a Man is but equal with 
his Enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is upenor; 
for it is princely to pardon. 

8. It is the Duty of a Subject to obey his Prince, 
and of à Ser vant, to execute his Maſter's Com- 
mands. 


It is a General's Duty, not only to be brave 


pimſelf; but alſo to take Care that thoſe under 


him acquit themſelves with Courage. 

10. It is the Part of Prudence thus to think; and 
of Fortitude thus to act; but, both to think and 
act well, belongs to per felt and accumulated Virtue. 

11. It is the Mark of an excellent Underflanding, 
to forecaſt in our Thoughts, the Event of jt. 


to come, that we may never be put to the fooli 


Exclamation of, Who would have thought it? 

12. It is the Mark of Tugenuity to make no Dif- 
ference or Reſpe& of Perſons, but to give our Aſ- 
ſent to Truth, come from where it will. 


1 1 Zo. 1 2 
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13. It is an Argument of a narrow and wretched 3 
Mind to doat upon Money; nothing is more ho- 


nourable than to deſpiſe it, if we have it not; and 


to employ it generouſly, and to do Good with it, Y 


if we have it. 


14. Let us in Proſperity, and when we have the 2 


World at Will, avoid, as much as poflible, Pride 
and Arrogance ; for as it is an Efef of Levity to 


be caſt down with bad Fortune, the fame is it to 


be tranſported with good. 


15. A certain Reverence ſhould be uſed towards * 
all Men, both high and low; for 'i the Humour, | 
not only of an arrogant, but alſo of a very diſſo- 
Zute Man, not to care what the World thinks of 


neſs at the Hazard of our Wm. 
17. It is fooliſh to grieve at what is loft, rather 
than to rejoice in what is left. | | 
18. Any one may err; but is for a Fool to 
| perſevere therein. 
19. N Sign of a vain Man to praiſe him- 
ſelf; and of 4 Fool to diſcommend himſelf. 
20. Why are you idle? It is net the Part of a 
Man to dread the Sweat of his Brow. 5 
221. I is extreme 1dlexcſs, not to exhibit a brave 
Mind, when Boldneſs gives Hope of Safety; but 
Timidity promiſes nothing but ſure Deſtruction. 
22. It is for a poor Man to count his Flock. 
23. It is for @ brave Man, ſo far to excel in 
Virtue, as not to dread the Power of Foitune. 
24. It is for excellent Men, to deſpiſe the Con- 


tumely that comes from ſuch as are manifeſtly _ 


wicked, by whom it is even ſcandalous to be 
praiſed, = e 
8 25. 11 


16. It is a Folly to mind another Man's Buſi- 5 
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25. It is Wickedneſs to deceive any one, and 
much more « Parent, by a He. 

26. Ne great Art is required to force a Man to 
do that, to which he is naturally prone. 
27. It is for the Law to perſuade, and not to 
compel all Things by Threats and Force. | 
28. It is no Fortitude, but Madneſs, for a Man 
cauſeleſsly to fling himſelf into Danger of his Life. 
29. Young Men muſt reverence their Elders ; 
and, from among them, ſele& the beſt and wor- 


thieſt, on whoſe Advice and Authority they may 


rely. . | 

7. I think it is the Part of a wiſe Man to be 
cautious not to expoſe himſelf, by any indiſcreet 
Word or Action, to the Reſentment of thoſe in 
„%% 5 

31. It is the Part of a wiſe Man to hope for the 


beſt; to be prepared for tlie worſt; and to bear 


with Equanimity whatever may happen. 9 


32. It is a Sign M a great Affection, not to ac- 
cept the Apology of a Friend for a ſhort Letter, 


altho' you are aſſured that it is founded in Reaſon. 


33. None but the mo abandoned Mretch would 
at the ſame Time violate the Laws of Friendſhip, 
and deceive the Man who would not otherwiſe 
have been injured, if he had not truſted him. 
34. He thought proper to ſteer a middle Courſe, 
when it was mean to yield, and Ob/tinacy to reſiſt. 

35. I. is for the Curious to wiſh to know every 
Thing; but ze is the Property of great Men to be 
led by the Contemplation of ſublime Objects. 

36. It is not for him, who meaſures the greateſt 
Evil by Pain, to mention, Virtue, 


L 2 . 


Exclisn ExaMPLts. 


Excipiuntur hi Nominativi, &c. 


e Hs is an Exception to the latter Part of th? 


| mY foregoing Rule (id quod ad rem quampiam per- 


tinet) as, meum, tuum, ſuum, noſtrum, veſtrum, 
"8 humanum, belluinum and the lite, are excepted ; 
. for in rendering the Engliſh it is my Part, it is thine, 
if &c. into Latin, you muſt not ſay, eſt mei, eſt tui, 
1 &c. but put the Poſſeſſive in the Neuter-Gender, te 
vil agree with Officium under ſtacd, or the Sentence. 


1. It Belongs not te me to mind your Buſineſs, 

2. It is my Duty to promiſe you, that all my 
Services, Cares, and Thoughts, ſhall be exerted 
in thoſe Things, which tend to your Intereſt and 
Glory... 985 | 


" 3. It is my Part to ſuffer all Things alike. 


| | | ik 4. It is your Part to forgive me, if any Thing 


hath happened that could not be expected. 


| i 5. It becomes you to act agreeably to the Cir- 
IS! cumſtance of the Times, and te have Regard to 


the Preſervation of your Life and Fortune. 
6. It is our Part to know how, and where it is 
* neceſſary to obey. 


be complaiſant to a Friend. 


4 N J. I is our Duty to know when, and where to 
EI 
f 


8. It is your Part, who are Servants, to do 


i! what ye are command 


Lg 


ed, not to enquire what is 


the Reafon of doing it. | 

9. It does not become you to be in a Pafhon for 

ſo flight a Matter, e = 
10. As I have taken Care, that the wicked In- 


tentions of theſe preſumptuous V retches ſhould 
| nor 
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not affect you; it is your Part to take Care that 
they may never injure me. . 

it. II is beaſtly to be diſſolved in luxurious 


Sloth: : | | | 
12. It is brutal, and unworthy a Man, to place 


his Felicity in the Gratification of his Senſes. 


13. It is enough, not to raiſe thoſe up again, 
who have fallen by their own Imprudence ; but to- 
oppreſs thoſe that are down, or to encourage the 
violent, is certainly inhuman. 

14. To return Good for Evil is the Part of a 
Man. | OO | 
15. *Tis common for a Man to be angry; but a: 
wiſe Man will-take Care to moderate his Paſſion. _ 


Verba accuſandi, damnandi, &c. 
ER BS, I. Of Accuſing, (as, accuſo, incuſo, 


ſimulo, urgeo, alligo, aſtringo, arguo, coar- 


guo, ago, appello, arceſſo, inquiro, poſtulo.) II. 


Of Condemning,. (as, damno, condemno, infamo, 
noto.) III. Of Admoniſhing, Remembering, Marn— 
Hg, (as, moneo, commoneo, commonetacio.) IV. 
Of Acquiting or Clearing, (as, abſolVo, purgo, libero, 
&c.) will have not only.the Accu ſative of the Per fon 
accuſed, condemned, acquited, &e. but alſo a Genitive 
of the Crime, or Action, whereof the Perſon is accu- 
fed, acquited, &c. de crimine, or the like Noun, being 
underſtood: The Signs are, of, for, from, or with. 


I. A:CCv ines: 
1. He that is not contented with his Lot, ac- 
cuſes the Gods of Injuſtice.. 


2. It is a common Thing for prodigal Servants: 


is enough. 
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to accuſe their Maſters of Covetouſneſs; and idle 
Boys « Teachers of 4. ruelty. . 

3. To charge a Man with Hypocriſy, without 
ſome plain and manifeſt Indication of it, is to 
judge his Heart, which yet we do not know. 

4. Rich Men are not always ſo happy, as they 


are imagined : For their Wealth ſometimes only 


ſerves to make them accuſed of high Crimes; when 


to evade the Law, they are forced to pay a lar ge 


Sum of Money. 
5. You ſeem amazed, as if I had acruſed: you of 


ſeme groſs Crime. 


6. You accuſe my Maſter of Avarice; I ſhall 
not take it patiently. 
7. Bear Witneſs, he owns himſelf a Thief; that 

8. Seeing the Maſter and Servant together, he 
accuſed them both of Theft. 

. This we mul diligently obſerve, not to ac- 

tuſe an innocent Perſon of à capital Crime; for 
this 1s a moſt inhuman and wicked Action. 


3 ConDEnNNiINs. 


1. If you condemn me of Prodigality, take Care 
left I condemn you of Covetouſne/s. 
2. Many Men had rather be condemned of 
very than Folly; and of Treaſon than Cowardice. 
. When a Man does not condemn me of Silence 


nor Talkativeneſs, it is a good Argument, that 1 


am moderate and unblameable in both. 
4. Tho' they happened to miſcarry, there was 
no Reaſon, that 2 one ſhould condemn them f 


8 5 
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HI. Ap Monis EINS. 


1. He that takes the Liberty te tell others of 
their Fanlts, and rebukes them to their very Face, 
is a better Friend, than he that out of Love flat- 
ters them. 5 

2. If a Man cannot endure to be told of his 
Faults, it is a certain Sign he is in the very Way 
to be undone. | 1 8 

3. Such a Pride there is in Men's Hearts, that 
they hate to be told of their Faults, tho” it be with 
no other Intent, but that they ſhould amend them. 

4. Whenever I fee your Child, f? puts me in 
Mind of my Misfortune, in loſing. a Son of the 
lame Age. : | 

5. There was no one, who by that Speech was 
nat put in Mind of your Wickedneſs and Cruelty, 


IV. Ac CUIT TI S. 


1. If a Man repents of a good Office done me, 
grows inſolent upon it, and upbraids me with it, 
am in ſome Degree, more or leſs, acquitted of 
the Obligation. 1 5 

2. He is acquitted of Ingratitude, who ſincerely 
wiſhes it was in his Power to make a Return. 

3. No Unkindneſs, no Fault of the Parent can 
acquit the Child of his Duty: Children muſt do 
their Duty, not only to kind and virtuous Parents, 
but even to the harſh and wicked.  _ 
4. Tho' the Fact was proved againft him, yet 


it being * he deſigned no Injury, he was ac- 


quitted of Improbity, 


5. We 


Fi 104 ExGrish EXAMPLES: 
Us 5. We do not ſay, that in all Men are all Vices, 
5 tho' in ſome Men they are particularly eminent; 
but only that' a Bad and fooliſh Man is free from 
none; neither do we acquzt the Bold of Fear, or 
Free the Prodigal from Avarice. 

6 When a Child arrives at ſuch an Age, the 


Guardian is generally cleared of his Care and 
Cuardianſbip. 


Vertitur hic Genitivus, &c. 


HIS Genitive Caſe (of the Crime or Thing) i 15 

often turned into an AVIAN UE, with the Pr 7 
tion de, efpccially if the Crime be particular ; but 
more uſually without the Prepoſition, if the Crime 
be general, as, Wickedneſs, Vice, &c. And note, 
I;rds, of Admonithing, or Remembering, never 
have an Ablati ue without the Prepeſition de. 


1. 7 th a Prepeſition. 


lice than into the Crime of which he is accuſed. 

2. Of which (Crimes) as he is accujed by Word 
only, it is ſufficient by Word to deny them. 

3. I am accuſed unjuſtly by you. of not being 

dunttua in writing to. you: 

4. Notwithitanding all that could be. ſaid in his 
18 Defence, he was condemned of Extortion.. 
S. If. you admoni/h a Man of a Fault, he pre- 
1118 ſently thinks you his Enemy, becauſe you tell 
him the Truth. 

6. When we are admoniſbed F a - Fault, we 
ought to amend it. a. 

7. He ſpoils a new Kindneſs, who, when he 
confers 


In ſuch Caſe we ought to examine no fur- 
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eonſers it, puts the Receiver in Mind of an gd 


one. 


8. As I am d it will be of Conſe- 
quence, both in ReſpeQ of your private Affairs, 


as well as upon every other Conſideration, that 


you ſhould baſten your Return, I thought it was 


proper 70 adviſe you of it. 


II. Without a Propoſit tion. 


1. If you condemn me of one Crime, I ſhall con- 


= demn you of many. 


2. He was caſt into Priſon, and, by the 1. 
quity of his Judges, was capitally condemned, * 

3. All the Works of Mortals are alike devoted 
40 Mortality. 

4. With much ado he was ie from Suſ- 
picion of affecting to be a King. 

I do not accuſe you, nor lay any Thing to the 

Charge of your Librarian; but ſo it is, ſome of 
my Verſes have been publiſhed againſt my Will; 
and I know not how this could have happened but 
through ow... - 

6. Tho' he was accuſed of this Crime, he was 
condemned upon another Account. 

7. Never hy Evil of any Man, but what you 
certainly know ; whenever you poſitively accuſe 
any Man of a Crime, tho' it be in private and 
among Friends, ſpeak as if you was upon Oath; 
becaute God fees and hears you, 

8. Nothing can be more raſh, nothing more 
baſe, than to charge any one with falſe Crimes. 

As none of theſe Things amounted to a 


Crime, of which he might be accuſed. they thought 


to den a Man ought not to be judged upon Suſ- 
piciou 
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106 


certainly retort ths Charge, 


Uterque, nallus, alter, &e. 


HSE /ix IFords, uterque, nullus, alter, alius, 
neuter, ambo, and all Adjectives of the Super- 
lative Degree. require the Subſtantive they are joined 


with, to be put in the Ablative Caſe, only after fuch 


Sort of Verbs, as, accuting, condemiring, &c.. 


1. Of what Crime are Fo convidted ? Of none. 
2. Are you accuſed of Theft or Perjury ? Of 
neither. | 1 8 | F 


3. Was he accuſed sf Covetouſneſs or Prodi- 


gality ? Of both. 


4. It is likely that he who is accuſed both of 


Covetouſneſs and Prodigality, may, by impartial 


Fudges, be acquitted of both. we 
5. An innocent Man is ſometimes accuſed of 
moſt grievous Things. 

6. A guilty Conſcience hath no Need of Wit- 
neſſes, it accuſeth itſelf of mot heinous Crimes; 


_ wretched is the Man whom his own Conſcience 
_ eondemans.. | | 


Satago, miſereor, et miſereſco, &c. 


7 * ESE thre Verbs require a Genitive Cafe, 
4 Satago,. , the Thing we are buſy about; and 
miſereor and miſereſco, of the Thing or Perſon we 
Pity. | 


I. Satago. 


picion only; but that they ſhould wait, tilt the g 3 
Thing diſcovered itlelf. 'Y 
10. If you judge too ſeverely of me, I ſhall 8 
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I. Satago. 


1. A wiſe Man is anwillingly drawn to meddle 


with other Men's Affairs, as thinking it moro 


prudent 70 be buſy about his ron. 


2. He that has his Hands full of his own Bufi- 
neſs, is not at Leiſure to mind other Men's. 


He is of ſuch a generous Diſpoſition, that 


tho' he has Buſineſs enough of his own, he thinks 


at no Treuble to ſerve his Friend. 


II. Miſereor, or Miſereſco. 


1. Fools laugh at thoſe who have committed a 
Sin but good Men pity them, and by kind Re- 
proof ſeek their Amendment. 

2. It is Virtue to pity others in their Diſtreſs ; b 
and not to ſhew any Sign of Joy or Mirth, when 
thou ſeeſt any Man, tho' he be thy Enemy, in a 
calamitous Condition. 

We oftentimes envy the Men that are miſe- 
rable in all their great Pomp and State; and pity 


thoſe who are happy in their Obſcurity. 


4. A Man is not worthy to obtain Compaſſion 
who hities ne one; nor is he worthy of Pardon, who 
denies it to others. 

5. Virtue looks on all her Works with an im- 
partial Eye, but more earneſtly when they are in 
Diſtreſs : As the Love of Parents moſt inclines to 
thoſe, whom it moſt pities. 

6. They continue to envy me, at a Time when 
they ought to pity me. 
7. Others, calling to Mind his former Reputa- 
tion, cook pity on his Age. 
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15 Reminiſcor, obliviſcor, &c. 
＋ E S E four Verbs, reminiſcor, obliviſcor, 


1 memini, recordor, admit either a Genitive, ty © 


an Accuſative Caſe, of the Thing or Perſon remem- 


bered or forgotten; the /ormer, by Reaſon of Memo- i 
riam, or ſome ſuch Mord being underſiood; and th. | : 


latter, by the common Rule, Verba tranſitiva, &c. 
I. Reminiſcor oy Recordor. 


1. I will conſider another Man's Want or Safe- 


2 but ſo as to remember my own ; unleſs in the 


aſe of a very excellent Perſon, and then I ſhall 
not much heed what becomes of myſelf. 

2. A dumb Animal comprehends Things pre- 
ſent by Senſe, and remembers Things paſt, when 
the Senſe 1s awakened thereunto by ſomething pre- 
ſent; as a Horle remembers the Road, when he is 
Arſt put into it; but in the Stable he has no Me- 
mory of it: The Third degree of Time, I mean, 
the Time to come, appertaineth not to dumb 
Animals. [= Eo 

3. It is a good Sign, when a Man refs upon 
1s paſt Follies with Sorrow and Contrition. 
4. When I recolleft his Favour to me I cannot 


alſo but remember my Promiſe to him. 


2. Accuſative. 


1. A grateful Man will, in his Proſperity, re- 
member the Kindneſs done him by a Friend in Ad- 
verſity. | | 
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2. I remember all your Counſels, which if I had 


&ſrened to, I had not undergone all theſe Misfor- 


tunes. 

2. | take no Notice of the Vulgar, who are till 
more deſpicable than the Objects they admire; but 
tis ſtrange that Men of Senſe ſhould delight in a 


Diverſion that is trifling, inſipid, and common; 


20 hom when I think on, I am not diſpleaſed, that I 
cannot reliſh their Entertainment. 
4. Call your Mind off from theſe Things, and 
rather remember thoſe that are ſuitable to your Cir- 
cumſtances. + 55 8 . 
8. As we are animated by thoſe good Things 
which we expect, ſo we are delighted by thoſe 
which we recollect; but as Fools are tormented by 
reflecting on paſt Evils; ſo the renewing the agree- 


able Remembrance of paſt Happineſs, gives De- 


light to the Wile, 


6. It is worth while 20 recollett the Diligence 
and Induſtry of our Anceſtors. 


II. Obliviſcor. 
1. With a Genitive Cafe. 


1. A Petitioner is apt to ſay, I ſhall never ar- 
get this Fauoxr; it will be an eternal Obligation to 
me : But, in a little while, the Note is changed, 
and the Favour at laſt quite forgotten. | 

2. Men are apt to forget Juſtice, when they 
come to be tranſported with the Deſire of Empire, 


 High-Place, and Titles. 


3 There are many, who underſtand their Duty 
well enough, but are apt to forget it; nay, ſome- 
| K times 
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times by the Violence of Paſſion, even when they 5 


do remember it, they are apt to tranſgreſs. 
4. It is the Part of Fools to diſcern the Vices of 


other Men, and to forget their own. 


5. If they have not provoked me, ſo far as to 
make me forget the Dignity of my Character, they 


have at leaſt taught me to regard my Safety. 


6. The Law of a Benefit between two, is, the 


one ought immediately to forget the Thing given, 


the other never the Thing received 


7. We muſt mind other Men's Buſineſs, ſo as 
net to forget our own. | 


8, Their Life 1s ſhorteſt and moſt unhappy, 
who, for the paſt, negle& the preſent, and are 


afraid concerning that which is to come; and 


who, when they come to their laſt, perceive too 
late, how long they have been employed in doing 


Wo On 


9. If I am willing % forget your former In ſo- 
lence, muſt T alſo forget theſe late and freſh Inju- 


ries ? I cannot ſee how you can expect it. 
10. J ſuppoſe you think that I have forgot my 
Practice and Purpoſe, becauſe J write more ſeldom 


to you than J uſed to do. 


2. With an Accuſative Caſe, | 


1. Old Age is forgetful ; yet, I believe, never 
any on Man forgot the Place, in which he laid his 
Gold. 

2. In our Youth we forget the Obligations of 
our Infancy ; and when we are Men we forget 
thoſe of our Youth. of . 

3. He that detrauds or oppreſſeth the Poor, Vor- 
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gcts God, who can reduce him to the ſame Condi- 
tion. 
4. No one can chink him ſo ſtupid, as to forget 
his Art, or ſo indolent as to lay aſide his uſual 
Employ. 5 
© Ihave done as you del me; I am not 
fargetful of my Duty. 


III. Memini. 
1. Vith a Genitive Caſe. 


1. It is the Part of a prudent Man 20 be mindful' 
of Death. 

2. He who is greedy of Fame after his Death, 
conſiders not, that they themſelves who remember 
him, Hall ſoon after, every one of them, be dead; 
and they hiKewiſe who ſucceed. 3 till at laſt all 
Memory ſhall be quite extinct. 
= We muſt be mindful of a Benefit received, 
BK * forget one given. 

4. That is not a Benefit, which 1 cannot re- 
member without being athamed. 

5. When young Men are inclined to relax their: 
Minds, let them beware of Intemperance, and re- 
member moral Decency.. 

6. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Judges ought, | 
as far as the Law permits, in Juſtice to remember 
Mercy; and to caſt a ſevere Eye upon the Exam- 
ple, and a merciful Eye upon the Perſon. 

7. Whoever obſtructs me in my Courſe, I will 
make him remember the Day, the Place, and me, as 
long as he lives. 
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2. Memini, Witb an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Every one remembers, or ought to remember, 


his own Affairs. 


2. In all yaur Affairs remember your End, and 
you will never do amiſs. 


It 1s an Honour to a modeſt Man to. . mind- 


ful'of his Duty. 


4. Your Goodneſs teaches you to 1 the 
many Obligations you have laid upon me, which 


IJ ought always 10 remember. 


Such Men are extremely odious, who up- 
braid others of an Obligation, which be alone 
ought ts remember who has received it. 

6. We remember him rich, and he remembers us 
Door. 
7. We muſt often remember 'hat, which is now 
become a Proverb, that Bounty has no Bottom. 
8, The Time will come, when it- will be a 
Pleaſure ts remember theſe Things. 

. He remembered not only all his Actions, but 
all his Expreſſions. 

10. There is no Time when the wiſe Man has 


not a greater Share of Joy than of Pain; for he 


gratefully remembers. the good Things that are paſt, 
and prudently enjoys the preſent, in a chearfub 
Expectation of the future. 


' 


Potior aut Genitivo, &e. 


| Fr E Verb Potier, fgnifying to obtain or en- 


joy, governs either à Genytive or an Ablativ: 
Caf: fe. 


„ With 
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1. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. It was the general Opinion throughout the 
' Faſt, that the Jews at this Time, by the Decree 
of Fate, ſhould be Maſters of the World. 

2. While the City of Athens had Power, it had 
the Reputation alſo of acting wiſely. 


. . WY an Ablative Caſe, 


1. I would not ſpeak ill of an innocent Man, 
— [ was ſure thereby fe gain a Kingdom. 

We many Times eagerly defire thoſe Things 
which would undo'us, if we had them. 

What labouring Man is not glad that his 
Work is over? What Mariner is not glad that he 
has weathered all Storms, and got to his deſired 
Haven? 

4. They thought it ſafer, by blocking up the 
Road, and cutting off all Convoys of Corn, 10 
obtain a Vi ory without Bloodſhed, | 


III. Verbs governing a Dative Caſe. 


Omnia Verba regunt, &c. 


A L L Verbs govern a Dative Caſe of that Thing, 

or Perſen, to or for which any Thing is pro- 
cured or acquired, by any Means whatever, and. 
whether the Th. ng procured le good or bad. 
K-3; Note, 
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Note, / the Verbs be of the Active Voice, they 
govern an Accuſative Caſe of the Thing, and a: Da- 
tive Y the Perſon; as, Magnam fibi laudem pepe- 
rit, He acquired great Prasfe for himſelf. If they: 
he of the Paſſive, or Neuter Voice, a Dative only; 
as, Nec mihi ſeritur. Non omnibus dormio. 


1. No Man doth Wrong for the Wrong's Sake, 
but thereby 120 peg? himſelf Profit or Pleaſure, 
or Honour, or the like. | | 
2. As for Life and Death,; Honour and Diſho- 
nour, Riches and Poverty; all: theſe Things haps 
pen unte Men, both good and bad equally. 
3. Let not the Confidence any Man hath of thy 
Honeſty and Goodneſs, tempt thee 20: contri any; 
Miſchief to him; for the more fecurely he felies. 
on thy Virtue, the greater Wickedneſs will it: be 
to do him an Injux. 5 | 

4. There are no Snares ſo dangerous as thoſe: 
that are laid for us, under the Name of good Of- 
ces. . 

5. No one can be truly happy, who is not als 
ways prepared again the worſt that can befall him; 

6. The wife Man makes His own Fortune. 5 

7. He hath acquired for himſelf the beſt Furui- 
ture of Life, who hath got Friends. . 

8, Would you precure to yourſelf an happy 
Life, know, that all ſuch Things to which Virtue: 
is annexed, are good; and all ſuch, wherein Vice 
is concerned, are vile and ſcandalous. 1 

9. What you have done well, my Son; you 
have done it for your/elf, not for me. 1 

10. No one can live happily, who reſpects him- 
ſelf only, and converts all Things to his own Pro- 


Exortsu EXAMPLES. rr 
fir; you muſt /ive for ansther, if you would: live 
for your elf. | 

11, { owe a great deal to the Hun and Moon; tho! 
they ri/e not for me alone; and am obliged te the 
Seaſons, and the Almiglity Power that governs 
them, tho' they are not einen to do me any 

articular Honour. 

12. If you would unitate God, do God even 
to tlie ungrateful; for the Sun riſes upon the 
1 W and' tlie Seas are open to Pirates. 

The Event of Things is in the Hand: of 

God. and Thanks are due to him, if we ſucceed ;; 

however, he requires that we ſhould add our own 
Labour 

134. It is nothing to- the Purpoſe now many 

know your Equity; he that deſires his Virtues to 

be blazed abr ond, labonrs not for Virtue, but Glory... 

15. What is there great, in that a Man loves 
himielf, indulges himſelf, and acquires for him=- 
felf ? The true Defire of conferring a Benefit re- 
jects the Things, being contented with the Ack 
itfelf of doing Govd. 

16. Virtue is the beſt Kind of Nobility, which 
every one procures 10 himſelf, by his own goodi 


Morals. 
Huic Regulæ appendent, &c. 

To this general Rule belong divers Kinds of Verbs. 

Imprimis Verba fignificantia Commodum. 


J. AE Z Verbs fignifying Advantage or Diſad- 

vantage, Suitableneſs or Unſuitableneſs, 
Good or Harm, (Lat. commodo, incommodo, 
| nocee, 
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noceo, opitulor, patrocinor, medeor, gratulor, gras 


tor, faveo, parco, indulgeo, Sc. govern a Dative 
Caſe. 


1. 1 intreat you to a/ſi/ him, in \ every Inſtance. 
that you can, without any Inconvenience to your- 
ſelf, and to receive him into the Number of your 
Friends. 

2. If. you do a Fav vour to any Man, merely on 
your own Account, you are not- his Friend, but 


an Uſurer ;. nor are any Thanks due to him; Who 
does a Kindneſs only for his own Profit. 


. And this I know. he. will do, rather to in 
com mode me, than to gratify my Son. 
4. As we ſuffer an infirm Limb, which might 
endanger the whole Body, to be cut off, ſo in the” 
Body politic, whatever is peſtiferous muſt be taken 
off, that the whole may be ſafe. | 

He hurts the Innocent, who ſpares the Guilty. 

We muſt take Care ſo to direct our Libera-- 
lity, as to do our Friends Good, and hurt Nobody. 

He is truly a good Man, who does: Good to 


. he can, and hurts no one. 


8. However pernicious Adulation is, it can 
only hurt'thoſe who admires it, and are pleaſed! 
with-it; and thus it happens, that the Man who 
_—_— and idolizes himſelf, . has his Ears moſt: 

n to Flatterers. 

The beſt. Way of treating Friends is, not- to 
walt till they aſk you, but to ſuccour them volun-- 
tarily, wheh their Occaſibns require it. 

10. What is more juſt than to repel Injuries? 
And what more honourable than to /zccour ous 
Friend? | | 
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11. Tt is juſt zo help the wretched and afflicted, 


however they become 10. | | 

12. There was a Time when I could have raiſed 
the Obſcure, and even protected the Guilty, though 
now I cannot /erve a vistuous and learned Friend. 


13. The Buſineſs of Philoſophy is te cure the 


Vices of Men. 

14. He took upon him nat only te defend the 
Han, but the Crime itſelf. f Oe, 
195. It is Prudence and Civility zo cure the Ma- 
levolent, rather than to ſeek Revenge. 

16. He that {kilfully employs his Tongue to 
give wholſome Inſtructions, eſpecially t heal Dif- 


ferences, and make Peace, is an incomparable 


Bleſſing to the Place where he lives. 

17. As Phyſicians, in curing the whole Body, 
ſtady to heal even the leaſt Part that was out of 
Order; ſo Philoſophy, having removed the prin- 


cipal Sicknefs of the Mind, if the leaſt Error re- 


mains, takes Care to root it out. 

18. It is a Reproach to you, to be wiſe abroad, 
and to give good Counſel to others, and yet are 
not able to help yourſelf. 

19. Wiſh me 7725 Brother for I have found 
the Way to pacify my moſt inveterate Enemy. 

20. All good Men returned me Thanks, and 
congratulated me in your Name. 

21, He always appeared to: me to favour your 
Tnterep. 


22. Tho' I am by no Means diſpoſed to favour 


myſelf more than you, in Regard to our Friendſhip, 
yet. when I compare our reſpective Actions, I 


ave greater Reaſon, T think, to be ſatisfied. with 


my own Conduct than with yours. 


23. Clemency 


I?" , 


| the. leaks, C ireamRſtance.. 
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. Clemeney i is a Virtue which teaches a Man: 
ro 9 as par ing of another's Bled, as of his own, 


and not to treat another prodigally or cruelly. 


24. Either a more powerful Perſon hath Hue: 
you, Or a weaker, ; if a weaker, /pare , "it a 
more powerful, ſpare your /elFf. 

Never depart from that wholeſome Precrpt, 
2 well your Timr. | 

26. Spare no Coſt or Pains to acquire the Know- 

"_ of Good and Evil, 

| eſteem that Man the beſt, and moſt per- 
ect, who fo pardons others, as if himſelf was daily 
offending, and yet abſtains from Faults, as if he 
never pardoned any one. 


28. Forgive others in many Things, yourſelf 
nothing. 


29. Tis generous to forgive an Enemy. 


30. It is eaſter to forgive a ſingle Injury, than x 
the ſame Injury repeated. 


31. It is but juſt to forgive ſmall Faults, and' 
treat great ones with Severity. 


32. Pardon my Unſtilfulnefs and Folly; now at 


laff I perceive, that I have been-blind and thought- 


leſs. 

33. Be mindful to keep this ſound and whole- 
ſome Form of Life, ſo far only to indulge the 
Body, as may preſerve a good State of Health. 

34. If I did'it with a good Intention, it is but 
right that you ſhould pardon me. 

35; As the young Man always behaved himſelf 
decently, he greatly indulged oem; and loved hinr 
as his own Son. 

36. Wherefore do 7 ig my Grief 9 which, 
when unbridled, finds ſufficient Matter in every 


37. What 


ExGLis4 EXAMPLES. 
: What Man that delights in Virtue, can 
N the People ? 


38. Popular Favour is ſouglit by the vileſt Arti- 
fices; you muſt level yourſelf with the Vulgar 20 


pleaſe them; they will never approve what they do 


not own. 


. Not to return an Obligation, when in our 
Power, 1s baſe, and diſpleaſes all Men, for even 
the Ungrateful complain of Ingratitude. 

40. Arts and Shifts, however they promiſe fair, 
and much pleaſe thoſe who practiſe them, are yet 


commonly. fruſtrated, and, which is worſe, have 
a ſad Ending. 


41. Let every Man clothe bimſelf ; in ſuch ſober 


Attire as befits his Place and Calling. 


42. If a proud Man be admonithed, tho' ever 


ſo mildly and lovingly, he looks on it as a Diſ- 
grac® and therefore, inſtead of confeſſing or 
amending his Faults, generally reproaches his Re- 
YR as an over-buſy, or cenſorious Perſon. 

The Crow preys only upon the Dead, but 
the latterer lies in wait For the Living. 

44. Your Son is a Youth of that promiſing 
Turn, that I doubt not but you will train him up 
in thoſe refined Arts, which you have always u- 
died yourſelf; and more particularly in the Imita- 
Zion of your . Virtues. 
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Ex his, Juvo, edo, &c. 


BY UT juvo, lædo, delecto, offendo, and other 


Jerbs, fegnifying to help, to hurt, to plcale, 
&c. are uſed with the Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Fortune helps the Bold ; many a Man loſeth 
his Life, by being too ſollicitous to ſave it. 

2. The ſame Impulſe profits not all Animals; 
Anger helps Lions; Fear, the Stags; Violence helps 
the Hawk ; Flight, the Doves. 

3. You will preatly oblige me, if you will aff /f 
my Friend, in every Inſtance that is conſiſtent with 


our Dignity. 


4. No Good profits the Poſeſſer, unleſs his 
Mind is prepared againſt the Loſs of it. - 
5. I had rather other Men ſhould hurt my Good- | 


Name, than I offend my Conſcience. 


6. Whatever hurts the Body or Mind, makes a 


Man to be froward. 


No Man can hurt us in me Grave, tho” he 
be ever ſo malicious. 
8. He was in the right, not to hurt his Reputa- | 


tion, by being obnoxious to the leaſt Suſpicion. 


There are ſome Caſes in which we cannot 


act ourſelves; but have Recoutſe to the Truſt of 


Friends, which whoever' v:olates, he diſturbs the 
Society of Mankind, and deſtroys the common 


Safeguard of all; for we cannot do all Things of 


ourſelves. 
10. Let them bay what they will, no Speech 
can hurt me, if it be true, they cannot but ſpeak 


well of me; if falſe, my Life and Conduct will 


diſprove them. 
| 11. | The 
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11. The Diſcourſe of a good Man, like a per- 
petual Spring of wholeſome Water, always profits 
And delights thoſe that receive it. i 
12. If a Tree, nurſed up to bear Fruit, delights 


the Huſbandman ; if a Shepherd takes Pleaſure in 


the Encreaſe of his Flock; hew muſt it delight 
thoſe, who have tutored à good Underſtanding, to 
ſee what they formed, while tender, grown up to 
Maturity, and in itſelf perfect. Ken 


13. I am ever delighting myſelf with the Muſes, 
and ſpend my Jime in a literary Way, with a 


guict, nay, a joyful and eager Mind. | 
14. We muſt take Heed, that while we are 

_.ferving ſome, we do not offend others; but too of- 
ten we hurt thoſe we ought not, or thoſe whom we 

had better let alone; if this is done uywillingly, 


it betrays Negligence; if knowingly, Preſump- 


tion. 


15. There is ſuch a Levity in moſt Men, that 


my Conſtancy in ſerving the State does not ſo 
much delight, as my Glory offends them. 


16. I expected your Congratulations, and ani 


perſuaded yon omitted them for Fear of pivin; 
Offence to ar Per fons. / | if giving 
17. If you bear your Afflictions in the Manner 
I am informed, I have more Reaſon to congratu- 
late your Fortitude, than to ſooth your Grief, _ 
18. As Medicine cures the Body, 10 does Philo- 
ſophy cure the Mind. 


Verba comparandi, &c. 


II. J/ ERBS of comparing, /as, comparo, com- 


pono, contendo, confero, quo, æquipa- 
ro, &c.) govern an Accuſative Caſe of the Perſon, 
| . E 


or 
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er Thing compared, and a . of that to which 
it 15 compared. 


| 1. Happy is the Man. who can juſtly compare 


| his own old Age to that of a ſprightly ſucceſsful 
Courſer. 


all the Things thou canſt deſire, are not worthy 
to be compared to her. 

3- Who 1s there that 1s not afraid to compare 
| himſelf with you? 
it 4. Compare far fly with the Wiſe, if you defire 
I truly to know your own Merit. 
il 5. It is abſurd 1 compare divine Things with 
1 — | F 
if 6. Can you compare yourſelf with my Glory, ſaid 
| the Fly 9 Ant. 5 10 1 

7. Never compare thy Condition with thoſe thou 
counteſt more proſperous than thyſelf, but rather 
with thoſe whom thou knoweſt to be unhappy, 
and-then thou wilt find Cauſe to rejoice in thine 
own Lot. 

8. He was ſo vain as to think himſelf equal to the 
braveſt, 


| 7 HOSE verd, Ablativum, &c. 


B U T ſometimes Verbs of comparing have an Ab- 
ative Caſe after them, with the Prepeſition 
cum: And ſometimes an Accuſative, with the Pre- 

peſitions ad, or inter. 


1. IVith 


2. Wiſdom is more precious than Rubies, and 
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1. With an Ablative Caſe. 


1. If you muſt compare yourſelf with others, then 
-Impare yourſelf with all Mon, and not with a few. 
2. The ready Denial of a Kindneſs 1s better 


than a vexatious Delay; as a quick Death is 


Mercy, when compared with a lingering Torment. 


3. It is impoſſible to form a right Judgment of 
Things, unleſs we compare Man with Mun, Time 
with Time, and Circumftance with Circumſtance. 


4. If in Friendſhip what is ſeemingly profitable 
be compared with what is really virtuous, the Ap- 


pearance of Utility muſt be rejected, and Virtue 
prevail. 8 


5. If you compare our longeſt Life w:th Eternity, 
it will be found very ſhort, _ 

6. Sublimity and Greatneſs of Soul, alſo Polite- 
neſs, Honeſty, and Generoſity, are much more 
agreeable to Nature and Pleaſure, than. Life, than 
Riches; to deſpiſe theſe, and if we compare them 
with the public Good, to eſteem them as nothing, 
is the Character of a great and elevated Mind. 

7. If we compare his Words with his Actions, 


nothing can be inconſiſtent. 


2. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


r. You are miſtaken ;. this Man, ſo old, ſo wi- 
thered and decrepid, is by no Means to be compa- 
ned to that other, who has a fine Air, and looks 


like a Gentleman. 


2. A Warrior indeed! Mars himſelf would not 
dare te compare his Valour to yours, 


I. 2 3. As 
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3. As all Virtue is the Reſult of theſe four Qua- 
lities, Knowledge, Juſtice, Magnanimity, and Mo- 
deration; ſo im the Choice of a Duty, thoſe Qua- 


lities muſt neceſſarily come in Competition with one 


anether. | 
4. Compare the Life of each. of them together, 


and you will not long doubt to which. you thould 


give the Preference. 
III. Verba dandi, et reddendi, &c. 


ERS ſignifying to give, (as, do, dono, lar- 
gior, dedo, tribuo, miniſtro, ſuppedito, com- 


modo, prabeo, exhibeo, &c.) Alſo Verbs to reſ- 


tore, {as, reddo, reſtituo, refero, repono, &c. add 


to the Accuſative of the Thing (given or reſtored) 


a Dative of the Per ſon (to whom it is given, &c.) 


1. God hath given Men Abilities, not only for 
their own Uſe, but for the Advantages. and Bene- 
fit of others. 
only ; or good-natured that pardons himſelf; or 
him pitiful, that is affected only with his own 
Misfortunes ? 8 

3. He but late gives a Favour, who gives to one 
that aſks it. F 

4. Fortune often gives her Gifts to the unworthy. 


5. It is a difficult I hing to impe ſe upan an old Man. 
6. Nothing is ſo popular as Peace, in which 


not only they te whom God hath given Senfibility, 

but even the Houſes and Fields ſeem to rejoice. | 

7, If any God would er me, at this Age, to 

be a Child again, and cry in the Cradle, I ws 
| reje 


2. Shall I call him liberal that gives ta himſelf 
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eject it; for I ſhould be unwilling to begin anew 
the Race 1 have finiſhed, and be ſet back to the 


ſtarting Poſt, juſt as | have run round the Courſe. 


8. Lay aſide theſe frivolous Excuſes; I have 
not got enough yet, when I have, [ will give my- 
ſelf up entirely % Philoſophy. Firſt ſeek this, and 
you will want nothing more. 

According as Affairs go with us, We are all 


either proud or humble. 


10. When he heard of his Son's Death, he gave 
1%½% his Mind to Sorrow; for he was a good Boy, 
. . attentive to his Pr eceptor. 

Envy, which is the Canker of Honour, is 
beſt xtingatthed by attributing a Man's Succeſſes 
rather t Divine Providence and Felicity, than to 


his own Qualifications and Virtues. 


12. 4 attribute as much ie he Judgment, as to 


my own, when ] fay, that I am perſuaded that the 


World will approve whatever Meaſures we ſhall | 
agree upon. 

13. Nature aſks but little, and a wiſe Man will 
accommudate himſelf to Nature: | 

14. He that lends an attentive Ear to wholeſome 
Reproof, and is obedient to it, is to be numbered 
among the Wile, and ſhall be able at laſt zo give 
8959 Inſtructions 29 others. 

Lend not to him that is miglitier than thy- 

ef: but if thou doſt lend, count it loſt. 
16. If you would lend me your Hand, I ſhould 


be obliged to you. 


17. If LU go on to ſupply my Son in his Extrava- 
gancies, I muſt be a Slave all my Life-time, This: 
gives me great Trouble. 

18. The Palm Tree, with its ſpreading 8 


Vor ded them, as ze) were was a delightful 


oY bo 3 Shade, ; 


4 
9 
> 
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rage his Profuſeneſs. 
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Shade. And in their Return Home the Noow 
gave them Light. | PT | 
19. Such was his Converſation, he was never 
uneaſy, but gave himſelf wp ta his Companions ; he 
cloſed with their Humours, thwarted yo one, nor 
jet himſelf up above them; and ſurely this is the 
Way to get Reputation and Friends without Envy. 


2. RESTORING, or RETURNING. 


7. It is barbarous to return Injuries # thoſe, 
from whom we have received Kindneſs : and. quite 
unnatural te return Evil te ben, from whom we 
have received nothing but Good. | 45 

2. 1 returned my Rater the Book he lent nie; 
though Books delight me very much, IL ought to 
reſtore them to the Owner. . 

3. When we die, the Body is returned to the 
Earth, and the Soul aſcends into Heaven. 

4. Remember to g:ve me this again when E 
ſhall demand it. = 

5. I am foreed to take theſe Aﬀronts, whilſt I 
am endeavouring to help von te the Treaſune you 
had loſt, and to re/tare it te yon. 

6. I have not ſlept one Wink this Night, while. 


I was conſidering how to reffore your Son to 5 
J. It is an eaſy Thing to return a Favour to- your 


Benefactor, if you are covetous, without Expence ; 
if lazy, without Trouble. He that accepts a Be- 
nefit willingly and thankfully, at the very Time he 
is obliged, hath returned it. 5 

8. Should not I have returned him the Money? 
No ; nor ſhould you have bought any Thing of 
him, or fold any Thing to him, thereby to encou- 


9. They 


— 


fooliſh.; but they who return not the like to thoſe 


—— apon you. 


LV ERBS ft 21065 ing to promiſe, (as, promitto, 


exſolvo, pendo, numero, &c.) require a Dative 


Caſe of the Per jon, with an OY of the Thing 


but I promiſe vn my Help towards the Accom- 


Jong Life, when we are not certain of to- morrow : 
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They who honour an unworthy Perſon ſeem 

who have deferved well of them, incur the Suſpicion 
of a bad. Heart. 


10. | beg you will not aſk me why I undertook 
his Defence, leſt hereafter 7 e retort the 


IV. Verba promittendi, &c. 


polliceor, ſpondeo, &c.) er to pay (as, ſolvo, 


premſſed, Sc. 
r. I cannot promiſe ya Succeſs in your Deſign, 


. of it. 
"They promife themſelves many Things in 
en who are led by Hopes. | 
3 Who can promi ſe the Sower a Crop; the 
Sailor his Haven; or the Soldier his Victory? The 
Event of all Things are uncertain ; we go, how- 
ever, where Probability leads us, and herein fol- 
low Reaſon, not Certain | 
4. Theſe are what Philoſophy promi ſeth her Pu- 
pils, common Senſe, Humanity, and the ſocial 
Virtues. | 
How ridiculous is it zo promiſe ourſelves 2 


How great Folly is it to ſtretch out and enlarge 
dur 
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our diſtant Hopes, ſaying, I will buy, I will build! 
Believe me, all hings are doubtful and uncertain 
to the moſt happy: No one ought 2 promiſe him= 
elf any Thing to come. 5 

6. Before my Arrival, he was very liberal in his 
Promiſes to all your Dependants, 

7. This I promiſe you, and for this Jan ſiuer to 
My Country, that, provided I. mylelf have given 
datisfaction to the State, his Condoèt ſhall never 
be different from mine. 

8. What 1 before promiſed you; that I again 
avow, and take upon me to make good, when 
W ſhall ſerve. 

If Fortune does not deceive me, 7 promiſe” 
7 ſpeedily: to terminate this Buſineſs to your Sa- 
tis faction. | 


1 
i 
1 


N Prin 


1. It is agreeable to Prudeute as well as Na-- 
ture, to pay that Honour t your Parents, that you: 
expect your Children ſhould pay to you. : 

2, It is very ungenerous,. and the worſt of 
Uſury, in a. Man of Affluence to force a poor 
Man, when he hath diſcharged the whole Debt, 
to bY him an extravagant Intereſt. 

He paid as much to the Ything-Men as he 
. ordered to pay. 
4. Such was the Tax they paid the King. 

4 For three Years he paid his Soldiers their 
Wages from Contributions raiſed: in the Cities of: 
his Enemy. 


V. Verba 
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V. Yerba imperandi, &c. 


1 JE RBS /ignifying to command, (as, impero, 


pPræcipio, dominor, edico, &c.) or to tell, 
thew, o/ ſignify, (as, nuncio, dico, narro, declaro, 
explico, monſtro, ſignifico, &c.) govern a Dative 
Caſe of the Perſon, and an Accuſative ef the Thing, 
if they be tranſitive, 


1. CoMMANDING. 


I. We muſt take Care that Reaſon governs that 
Part of the Mind which eught to obey. But 
how, you will ſay, muſt it govern it? Why, as a 
Maſter governs his Servants, a General his Sol- 
diers, a Parent his Son. | 
2. He beſt knows how to rule over his Inferiors, 
who hath firſt learned how to obey his Superiors. 
3. A vile Slave is intolerably infolent, when he 
can wantonly demineer over the greateſt Prr ſons. 
4. He is a Slave, who cannot command his. own 


Defrres. | 

5. It is eaſier for a Man to govern all other Crca- 
tures, than to govern Men. 1 

6. When we are charged to command our ſelves, 
we are charged to take Care that Reaſon may re- 
ſtrain Temerity. | i 

7. How blind and miſtaken are they, who de- 
fire to extend their Dominion beyond the Seas, 
and by the Help of their Soldiers to add Provinces 
to Provinces, being ignorant at the ſame Time, 
that to command themſelves, is the greateſt Empire 
m the World. 


8. When 
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8. When Men are united in the Bonds of Af. 
fection, they will be, firſt, the Maſters Y thoje Pa- 
ons to which others are Slaves, and then they 
feel a Joy in the Practice of Juſtice and Honeſty. 

9. Temperance is a Virtue, which: commands 
the Affections in Regard to Pleaſures p ſome the 
utterly deteſts and drives. from her; others the 


ſure s Sake only. 
10. According to my Abilities, 7 give my Fel- 
loꝛo- Servants Inſtructians after the fame Manner. 
11. At that Time Rome was Miſtreſs of the 
whole World. . | 5 
12. 1 ſhall go in myſelf, and frily charge the 
Servants, that they ſuffer no one to carry the Child 
away. 1 


2. SHEWING, % TELLING. 


F.. Tradeſmen: will not Heu their faulty Wares 
2. Philoſophy prompts us to relieve the Priſo- 


norant their Errors, and rectify their Affections. 
23. Nothing can be more juſt, than te ero the 
Way to the Wandering Traveller. | 
1 4. He explained to me all the difficult Paſſages of 
chat Author. | 5 

1 5. I think it proper not only to intimate to you, 
but to declare poſitively, that nothing can be more 
grateful to me than your Letters. 
6. Flatterers pnd no Acceptance with good 
Princes; he is more acceptable to them, who» 
deals ſincerely, and tells them the T ruth; 


— 


diſpenſes with, and never purſues them for Plea- 


ner, the Infirm, the Neceſſitous; to Heu the Ig- 


m_ 


1 
22 
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7. Iwill ſay to myſelf, What is it that J la- 


bour, ſweat, and am ſo ſollicitous for?” when it 
is but very little that I want, and it will not be 


long that I ſhall need any Thing. 8 
8. Say not to thy Neighbour, Go, and come 


again to-morrow ; when it is in your Power to 


ſerve him to day. 


9. A Farmer, be he ever bs- old, will readily 


anſwer one that aſks him, For whoſe Sake he 
plants?“ For the Sake of the immortal Gods, that 


as I received thofe Bleflings from my Anceſtors, I 


may tranſmit them to Poſterity. 
wg He ſaluted me in your Name. 


. He that reminds a Man of a Benefit, de- 
WW it again; nor muſt we zel/ others of it; he 
that hath conferred a Benefit muſt be filent i let 
him ſpeak of it, who hath received it. 

12. Such is my Advice, and if you tell it to the 
Wiſe and Good, I doubt not but they will approve 
of 1t. 


13. Be ſure you tell him the whole Story from 
the Beginning to the End. 


14. Having fo long poſſeſſed a Friendſhip for 


you, I cannot but acquaint you with my ent 


ments, concerning your Affairs. 


15. Fe gives 2 Denial, who aſks an Im. 


. 


Excipe rego, guberno, &c. 


Zeeb. rego and guberno, which have an Accuſa- 
tive Caſe a N them; alſo moderor, and tem- 
pero; which Verbs, as in the Examples given in the 


Syntax, have either an Accuſative or a Dative Caſe 
of the Perſon, or Thing governed, 


5 Rego, 


2 

* 
11 
* 

o 

: 

+ 
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1. Rege, Guberno. 
1. Mitb an Accilſutive Caſe, 


Y; Happy are the People, whom their King = 
. werns with Juſtice and Moderation. 

2. | return you my moſt humble Thanks, that 
amidſt ſo many important Affairs, you have been 

leaſed to direct me in ſuch Things, as were of- 
Kid to your Conſideration. 

Vou are not apt to miſtake ; but if you do, 

I can ſet you right, 

4. 1 exhort you, that you \ would direct aud go- 
vern all Things by your own Wiſdom, and not 
ſuffer yourſelf to be led N by the Advice of 
others. 

. Proy ieee Will order every thing for the bell. 


II. Moderor, Tempero. 
Ei; 1. Fith a Dative Caſe. 
a 1. It requires no mean Capacity, tho? it be not 
1 perfect Wiſcom, to be able to govern your Mind 
and Voice, when you are provoked. 

2. Wine is not wont to govern Alen, but Mea 
Mine; ſuch indeed as are of a good Diſpofition 
but ſach as are-of a bad one, will be the ſame, 
were they to drink nothing but Water. 

We cannot pay too much ReſpeQ to thoſe 
WhO ſealonably correct our Age. 
. I cannot command my/e/f, ſo as not to exhibit 
one Example of Antiquity. 
5. He was ſo paſſionate, he had no Command 
over his Toxgue. | 
2. With 


4 


. „ 1 i 


aver 1 our Anger. 


Ce govern themſelves by no Rule, are ridicu- 


ſhalt be at Eaſe. 
Afairs. 


to Perſuaſion) fo the Paſhons, unleſs you can go- 


Pair with Clemency. 
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2. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


I will govern my Life and my Thoughts, as 
if all Men were to read the one, 810 ſee the other. 


2. It is an idle Thing to pretend that we cannot 
3. They, who in the general Courſe of their 


tous, when they pretend Conſcience in any Thing. 
4. None find it more difficult than a King, eſ- 


pecially in the Heat of his Youth, to Brie his 
FFrath. 


5. In every Thing rule but thyſelf, and thou 
6. The Wind and the Weather direct all erat : 


As no Animal, be it wild or tame, obeys 
Reaſon, (for it 1s the Nature of them to be deaf 


vern them thoroughly ; will not be perſuaded ; | 
they will not hear you, however weak they are in 1 
Degree. | 
$. The Acceſs and Receſs of the Sun orders the 
Meaſure of Heat and Cold. 


He is a good Governor, who moderates his | 


VI, Verba fidendi Dativum, &c. 
1 f/ignifying to truſt or believe, Cas, fido, | 


| 

| 
confido, committo, mando, credo, &c.) ge- | 
dern a Dative Caſe of the Perſon, and an Accuſa- | 
tive of the Thing Me Sc. 
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1. He is happy, and generally proſpers i in his 
Deſigns, who confides more in Providence, than in 
his own Skill and Induſtry. 

2. Nothing is carried on in the Affairs of Mor- 
tals, without the Providence of God; we muſt 


truſt therefore more to the Divine Favour, than to 


the Counſels, or Strength of Man. 


3. Have you ſupplied the young Man who was 7 
truſted to your Care with Money ? Then you have 
ruined him; 'tis no leſs than giving him a Sword 


to deſtroy himſelf. 


4. You have obliged me by your Reproaches 10 
truſt that to yon, which was committed to my Faith- 


fulneſs and Taciturnity; and to diſcloſe that to 
you, which I was forbid to tell to any one. 


5: A prudent Man ſcarce tru/?s himſel , much | 
els a 


nother. 
6. Notwithſtanding his Adverſaries were fo 


powerful, he truſted to him ſe It, and his own Vir- 
tues. 


7. Our Confidence in honeſt and good Men 


ariſes from that we have not the leaſt Suſpicion of 
Fraud and Injury, and therefore we think our 


Perſons, our Fortunes, and Families, are ſafely 
and preperly to be truſted to them. 


8. Tis more adviſeable not to commit yourſelf 


to Danger, than when in Danger to ſtudy how to 
extricate yourſelf, _ 

Do you think I will rt my Fortunes to a 
worthleſs Servant ? 


10. Commit nothing but what you can ruſt? an = 


Enemy with. 
11. When once Fortune has prevailed with 


Men to commit themſelves einer to her, ſhe ge- 


nerally 
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nerally makes them more greedy of Power, than 
capable of it. 

12. If you would have any Thing done as it 
ſhould be, trait it to this Man. 


13. 1 Feb the whole of this Affair to your 
Sagaci 


that I have reduced inte Writing, Matters which 
were not ſufficiently known to our Times, and yet 
are moſt worthy our Attention. 

15. Do not much believe them that ſeem to deſ- 
piſe Riches ; for when they deſpair of them they 
deſpiſe them, and none are more cloſe- fiſted when 
they get them. 

16. It is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly, or 


too  eafily to believe him 1 therefore let us exa- 


amine, watch, and inſpect our own Hearts; for 
we ourſelves are our 8 Flatterers. 
17. He that eafily credits an ill Report of his 


Neighbour, is almoſt as faulty as the firſt Inven- 


tor of it. 
18. It is equally a Fault to Believe all Men, and 


ta believe none; but the former I would call a more 


generous Fault, the latter a more ſafe one. 


19. It is ridiculous to give more Credit to one 


who hath heard a Thing, than te him who ſaw it. 
20. If a Man hath but once perjured himſclf, 
tet him afterwards ſwear by as many Gods as he 


will, we ought not to believe him. 


21. 1 could not refle upon the Treatment we 
have both received, without thinking it proper to 


exhort you well to conſider for the future, whom 


you tru/t, and whom to beware of. 


22, Nothing can be more baſe, than to deceive 
M 2 the 


t 
14. Ren all my Diſtreſſes this Good has ariſen, 
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the Man who hath entruſted you with beth his F or- 
tune and Reputation. 

23. No one txuſ another, unleſs he thinks him 
faithful: It is the Part of a conſummate Villain, 
to deceive thoſe, who had not been hurt, vnlets 
they had tr uſted him. | 


24. When Men ſeem to ſpeak more earneſtly 
on the Account of ſome Advantage, it is not con- 
venient fo believe them. 


25. A Friend ſhould- neither be pleaſed with the 


Purſuit of, nor eaſy to believe a Calumny. 
VII. Verba obſequendi, &c. 


Pe: RBS /ignifying to obey, yield to, or com- 
ply with, (as, obſequor, obedio, pareo, cedo, 
morigeror, ſervio, &c.) or the contrary Verbs (as 
repugno, reſiſto, contradico, &c.) require the Noun 


following, whether it be the Perſon or Thing, to be 
put in 4 6 Dative . J 


zj. Ons, 


1. Whom Men believe to be more prudent in 
conſulting for their Good than themſelves, him 
they will chearfully obey. 

2. Nothing can be more ſafe, nothing more 
commendable, than to obey, and /u ubmit to the Will 
of God. 

It has 1 ever deemed a Part of Wiſdom, 

70 Yield to the Circumſtances * the Times, that is, 
to FL ly'with Neceſſity. 

Body ought to be kept in fuch Action 

= Order, as that it may be always ready fo obey 

the Didtates of ſw} and W:ifdom in the Execu- 


tion 
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tion of Buſineſs, and m perſevering under Hard- 
_ thips. 


Even Robbers have their Laws, which t they 
obey and obſerve. 


6. Bears and Lions, by good Uſage, will be 


brought to fawn upon their Maſters. 


Even Anger will yield to a Gift ; nay, a rich 
Preſent, prudently placed, will extinguiſh that 
Wrath, which was thought implacable. 

8. He that rebukes a Man for his Faults may 


perhaps diſpleaſe him; but when he confiders he 
could have no other End in it but his Good, he 


will think himſelf more obliged to him, than to 


one who humours him in every Thing. 


„The Drunkard thinks him his Friend that 


will keep him Company, and the proud Man him 


that will fatter Bim. 
10, We can never ſufficiently admire Philoſo- 
phy, which if a Man obey, he may paſs every 


: Rage of Life without Trouble. 


Let us give Way to: wiſe Men, and not 
unbble with Foels. 

12. If we would deny ourſelves ſometimes in 

unneceſſary Deſires, even when it is in our Power 


to humour ourſelves, and gratify our Defires, it 


W be of excellent Uſe. 


. He that gratifies any Man with that which 


ris 5 to bis Detriment than to his Benefit, is 
fo far from deſerving to be called liberal, that he. 


is to be accounted the moſt pernicious of Flatte- 
rers. 


14. We muſt take Care not to look upon 


Things unknown as known, and too haſtil y aſſent 
ly nor 


to them; we mult not aſſent to 7 any Thing ra 


M 3 | 15. Ye 
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15. Le were free at Home, and if Servitude be 
your Lot here, your beſt Way will be te ſubmit 
20 it. 

16. As the adding Weight to a Scale neceſſarily 
depreſſes that Scale in a Balance, fo the Mind ne- 
ceſlarily yields 40 what is ſelf-evident. | 
17. No Man can ſerve Pleaſures and Virtue at 

the fame Time. 
1:5. There are ſome Men who. will bear any 
Thing, and be Slaves to any Man, if they can 
IE compaſs what they defire. 
There are certainly no greater Slaves chan | 
they who /erve Anger. 

20. If your Mind gets the better of vou, you 
ſerve that, and not yourſelf ; they are better Men 
who conquer the Will, than thoſe whom the Will 
conquers. 

21. It is ſometimes neceſfary t9 comply with the 
Times, as not to loſe an Opportunity when given. 

22. He is to be accounted free, who is @ Slave 
to no Vice. 

23. It is not right for the Elder to. ferve the 
Younger. 

224. | pray you take Care of your Health, and 
uſe not too. violent Exerciſe, when you have the 


Liberty to play 


2. Rex 9 18 TIN G. 


1. He that reſiſts his own evil Tnclinations, is 
more worthy: of Laurel, than the Captain, who: 
A a ſtubborn Enemy. 

2. The Virtue of the Mind is of greater Force 
| than Strength of Body ; for a whole City of 
mighty 


1 
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mighty Men are not able t et a wiſe and pious 
Commander. 


As you are ſo far ſuperior to me in Prudence 
and Wiſdom, | ſhall not pretend to gain/ay your 
Opinion. 


4. Do nothing that 15 repugnant either to Ho- 
uo or Conſcience, 


5. I thought it in vam 79 oppoſe ſo powerful 4 


an, either in Word or Deed. 


6. Let me intreat you to remember that you are 


a Man; to ſupport with Retolution ſuch Acci- 


dents as no Prudence can prevent, and for which 
no Mortal is anſwerable; and to bear up again/t 


the Power of Fortune, and the Pangs of Grief. 


7. It is much eaticr 20 as ill Habits, than 
to maſter them. 


8. Strive not peremptorily with a Superior in 


Diſcourle, tho' his Opinion differs from yours. 
9. Philoſophy teaches to act, not to ſpeak ; and 


requires that every one thould lo live according to 


the Law preſcribed, that their Works may. not 
differ from their Wirds. 

10. As Deceit is in all Reſpects execrable ; fo 
it is particularly repugnant to Friendſhip ; becauſe 


it aboliſhes Truth, without which F ricndthip muſt 


loſe its Name. 
VIII. Verba minandi, &c. 
LV E RB 8 that /+ ui to threaten, Cas, minor, 


minitor, interminor) or to be angry with, 


{as, waſcor, ſuccenſeo) govern a Dative Caſe. 
Note, The former govern a Dative of the Per- 


A. and an Accuſative of the Thing threatened, &c. 


I THREAT= 
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1. THREATENIN G. 


1. Tho a Tyrant threatens you with Death, yet 
dare to be juſt; you mult die once, and you can 
die but once. 

2. God threatens Kings, Kings threaten Lords, 
and Lords threaten us; he that is a 1 over 
one Man, is a Slave to another. 

It is ſcarce human to threaten Friends. 

4. They who proudly threaten others, either 
wil themſelves Gods, or do not think that what 
they threaten to athers may fall upon themſelves. 

5. My Houſe being on a Fire threatens a Con- 
flagration to the abe City. 

6. The Example of an Injury unpuniſhed, 
threatens the fame ta al! Men; for if it is permit- 
ted to injure any one without Puniſhment, who 
can be ſafe from the Violence of the Wicked? 
. Such an Enemy is he to his Country, that 
he now threatens it with Fire and Sword. 

8. The old Gentlemen took me aſide, and: 
threatens both. you aud me with Elm Rods. 


2. BEING AN GA x. 


r. Melancholy Men ſcem 10 be angry, not only 


with others, but with them ſelves. 
2. Some Men throw away their Money, as if 
they were angry with it; which is commonly the 
Error of weak Minds. and large Fortunes. 

3. The Prodigal Man ſometimes counterfeits 
the Liberal; but there is a great Difference be- 
tween knowing how to give, and not knowing 
how to keep Money: I do not call him liberal, 

who 
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who is angry with his Money, and therefore does 
not give, but throws it away. 


4. Anger does not always riſe from an Injury, 


nor a Defire of Puniſhment, for we are lometimes 


angry, not with thoſe who have hurt us; but with 
thoſe who are abour to hurt us; and the moſt 
weak are oftentimes angry at the frongeſt, whom. 
they cannot hope to puniſh, 

The Wrath of a King ſtrikes Terror into 
him with whom he is offended, as if the Sentence 
of Death was pronounced agauiſt him. 


6. Amongſt a free People, whoſe Laws have no 


Reſpe& to Perſons, a Smoothneſs of Temper is 
_ neceſſary, leſt we ſhould fall into an idle, diſa- 


greeable Peeviſhnelſs, by being ruffled at imperti- 
nent Addreſſes, or unreaſonable Petitions. 

7. In this Matter indeed there is no Reaſon 10 
be angry with the young Man. 


IX. Sum cum compoſitis, &c. 


Suu with its Compounds (abſum, adſum, de- 


ſum, inſum, interſum, obſum, præſum, pro- 


ſum, ſubſum, ſuperfum) all, except poſſum, re- 


quire a Dative Caſe. 


1. Quit all Things, rather than forſake the 
Precepts of Wiſdom; love them fincerely, and 


they will be a ſtronger Guard than Money can 
procure thee. 


2. A Wall :s a Defence of a City, but the 


Courage of the Inhabitants is me ſtrongeſt Bul- 


wark. | 
3. Good Men may be in Contempt for a mba 
ut 
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but in the End they ſhall be accounted the only 
be Men. 
. I recommend all my Affairs to your Care 


404 Protection, but particularly my Son, for he 1 


my principal Concern. 

5. They followed him with their Families and 
their Cattle; for this was their Mon ; 
6. As it never can be well with the W icked, the 


| Fooliſh, or Indolent, ſo no Man can be wretched 


who 1s brave. wiſe and virtuous. 

7. Let no one be di ne at my Fiat. Things 
have not gone ſo we with us this Summer, as we 
could with. 

8. Whenever I hear my Friend reproached, I 
mould be aſhamed no! to defend him. 

| 9. Many in their Proſperity forget their Friends, 
who, to their Loſs and Hazard, ſtood by them in 

Adverſity. 

10. Refuſe not to and by a Friend in his Dan- 
ger. 


11. Wonder not that you ſee me defend him in 


this Cauſe, tho? in other Reſpects I have thought 
him blameable. 

12. Behold ! @ Preſent from your Father. 
13. He is a Man, who wants Money, but he 
| ſcarce deſerves the Name, who wants Erudition. 
14. He that fees his Neighbour poſſeſs ſome- 


what which is wanting to himſelf, is apt to think 


how happy he ſhould be, if he was in that Man's 
Condition, and in the mean Time, never thinks 
of enjoying his own, which perhaps may in many 
Reſpects be happier than that of his Neighbour, 
which he ſo much admires. 

15. No Man can be properly ſaid to be miſera- 
ble, who is no! wanting to himſel/. 
16. Few 
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16. Few Things are wanting to Praſperity; te 
Avarice all Things. 

17. The whole of my Ambition is, not 0 be | 
wanting, either in Advice or Aſſiſtance to my 
Friends, or even to thoſe whom I have no Reaſon 

to rank in that Number. 

18. There is ſo wonderful a Grace and Autho- 

rity in Virtue, that even the worſt of Men approve 
of it, and deſire to be accounted virtuous them- 
ſelves. | 

=: 1 & clear Underſtanding, and right udgment 
of Things, gives perpetual Comfort and Satisfac- 
tion to him in whom it is. | 

20. Men ought certainly to have more Courage. q 

21. In Fuftice is the greateſt Splendor of Vir- | 
tue, from which Men are ſtiled good, whoſe Pr 
cipal Duty is to injure no one. 

22. A tender-hearted Man hates to be prefent at 
any cruel Aclion. 

23. He was ſo great a Lover of his Country, of 
ſuch Integrity and inflexible Conſtancy, that even 
when he had the Gout, he attended to every Buſi- 
neſt which he thought was of Service to the 

tate, 

24. Fortune cannot do much Harm to the Man, 
who puts a ſtronger Confidence 1 in Virtue, than in 
accidental Cauſes. 

25. Glory has been 3 to many. 

26. In the Caſe of Liberality, it ſhould be our 
firſt Care, that what we give may not be to the 

Diſadvantage of the Receiver, or any other Per- 
fon, and that it may not be above our Circum- 
ſtances, 
229. He was not only preſent, but had the chief 
Management in thoſe Affairs ; nor did he omit any» 
T Thing, 
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Thing, that might be expeRed from a Judicious, 
vigilant, and affectionate Friend. 


28. Hither ought all Things to be referred by 


thoſe who pre/ide over others, that they who ate in 


Subjection to them may be as happy as poſſible ; 
and it is the Part, not only of him who rules over 
his Companions and Fellow-citizens, but of him 
alſo, who is After of Slaves and Cattle, to be 
ſubſervient to the Intereſt and benefit of all over 
whom he preſides. 

29. It were to be wiſhed, that all who prefide in 
Government, were like the Laws, which, in pu- 


niſhing, are directed not by Reſentment, but by 


| Equity. 

"= 20; Strength of Body, accompanied with Pru- 

dence, is very profitable ; but without that, it dves 

more Harm than Good to thoſe very Perſons that 
1 


Fortiſications profit a City nothing, unleſs 
ns Men defend it. 


32. The Difcourſe and Exhortations of my 
Friends ſerved me inſtead of Medicine; ſuch ho- 


neſt Comforts are the beſt of Remedies, fot what- 


ever raiſes the Spirits des (rood to the Body. 


33. It is better 79 profit the Bad, on the Ac- 


count of the Good, than to be wanting to the 
Good, on Account of the Bad, when they cannot 


be ſeparated : Such is the Way of Divine Provi- 


dence. 


34. Beams made of Fir ſupported the Roof. 

. You may know that a Senſe of Goodnefs 
All ſubſe i/ts in the Minds of the moſt corrupt Men 
and that Men, however negligent, are not quite 


void of Shame : - for almoſt all difſemble their 


"Crimes, and when they have ſucceeded, they en- 
Rs PE joy 
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joy indeed the Fruits of their Actions, but at the 


ſame Time endeavour to conceal the Actions them- 
ſelves. | 

36. He excelled his Anceſtors in Learning. 

37. They who are unwilling, or, are not able 
to manage their own Affairs, muſt act by others. 


38. He was ſo broken by Calamity, that no- 


thing remained to him of his former Dignity, 


Dativum ferme regunt, &c. 


| FJ ERBS compounded with theſe Adverbs bene, 
” fatis, male; or with theſe Prepeſitions, pre, 
ad, con, ſub, ante, poſt, ob, in, inter, ſuper, 
generally govern a Dative Caſe. 


1. Bend. 


1. Do good to good Men, for a Kindneſs laid up 


with a good Man is a Treaſure. 
2. He is good, whe doth good to others. 
3. J have learned to loſe as little of my Kind- 


nets-as poſhble ; for I will do no Man goed againſt 


his Will. 

4. Nothing can be more provoking, than to be 
treated ill by thoſe, to whom we have been great 
| Benefattors. | 

5s. To ad well for our Country is a noble 
Thing; and to ſpeak well of it is by no Means 
abſurd, 5 . 

6. If you have done good to a Friend, repent not 


that you have done it; for you ought to be aſham- 
ed, if you had not done it. 


N | | 2. Satis. 


tant Bufineſs. 
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2. Satis. 


1. Knowledge is infinite; and it is impoſſible 
thoroughly 7 /atisfy the Appetite in great and ge- 
nerous Minds. | | 

2. Man was never made for Levity and Plea- 
ſure, but rather for grave and weighty Studies ; 
not that we are debarred the Enjoyment of Diver- 
ſions, provided that we uſe them moderately, when 


ewe have diſcharged our ſerious and more impor- 


3. When I found that he would not deign 70 


| rk me Satigfaction, IJ determined to apply to his 


riends. Vl „ 
4. I beg you would conſider of ſome Mean: to 


ſatisfy him, who, you are ſenſible, 1 am very deſi- 


rous /hould firſt be ſatisfied. 

5. So great are the Obligations you have laid 
upon me, that I find it much eaſier 2% ſatisfy the 
Horld than myſelf, in making a Return. 


4 Male. 


1. Speak ill of no one; and it becometh you no 
more to hear Calumnies than to report them. 

2. Before you ſpeak ill of any Man, conſider 
whether he hath not obliged you by ſome real 
Kindneſs, and then it is a bad Return zo ſpeak 11! 
of him, who hath done you good. 

3. It is manifeſt, they who indiſcriminatel 
[peak ill of all Men, do it from a Fault of Nature, 
not from the Merit of thoſe whom they abuſe. 

4. It is dangerous for that Man to reproach 2 

9 8 | other, 
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other, when the ſame, or the like, or the contrary, 
or a worſe Crime, may be objected to himſelf. 

5. Take Care, you know not what Sort of Men 
you are reviling. =» 

6. Who 1s there that cannot reproach one of that 
Age, if he 1s fo inclined ? 1275 

7. Some Men lye out of Malice, to injure 
others; ſome out ef Covetoutneſs, to defraud their 
Neighbour; and ſome out of Fear, to avoid Dan- 
ger, or hide a Fault. | 
8. Think not that you make me amends by 
Words, when in Fact you have treated me ſo ill. 


4. Pre. 
1. You muſt prefer uſeful Things zo pleaſant, 


when both cannot be obtained. 
2. A Man ought fe prefer the Safety of the 


Common-wealth, to his own Advantage. 


3. A good Reputation ig better than Money, 
4. It is difficult, when a Man deſires % excel 


ethers, to preſerve the Equanimity, which is the 
Characteriſtic of Juſtice, 


5. The Eyes out/hine the whole Body; nor is 


there any Virtue without Prudence. | 
6. It becomes thoſe, who have the Command » 

ethers, or who excel them in Abilities, not to lead 

an inactive Life, but chearfully to undertake what- 


ever may advance the public Good, | 
7. Thoſe Men, who have any Defire ts excel 
other Animals, muſt make it their principal Care, 


not to pals their Lives in Silence and Obſcurity. 
8. The firſt Step to the right worthipping of 


God, is to believe that God is; and next, to aſ- 


oribe unto him all Majeſty and all Goodneſs; to 
: | N 2 Know 


. — — 4 
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know likewiſe, that it is he who pre/ides over the 
World, and governs the Univerſe by his Power; 
who hath taken Mankind in general under his 
Protection, and on ſome is pleaſed to beſtow par- 
ticular Favours. | - 42 
9. He made him Governor „ the Maritime 
Coafts. T6 5 
10. Every Man's Love generally outruns his 


 Wiyhes. 


11. The Maſters go before the Scholars. 5 
12. He hath done more for me than my Parents 


5. Ad. 


1. He gave him good Counſel, if he would but 
have followed it. 8 5 
2. My Houſe lies contiguous to the River 
Thames. 5 5 | 
3. When he drew near the Gates, Deſtruction 
approached the City, . . 
4. Few Men are ſo happy in their Death, but 
that ſome of thoſe who land by them, when they 
die, will be ready to rejo1-e, 3 5 
5. I call him ungrateful, who /its by a fick Han 


only becauſe he is going to make his Will. 


6. No wonder he fuck ſo cloſe to him, when he 
coveted to be his Heir, 5 . 
7, It is not of leſs Conſequenge, what Maſters 


you apply yourſelf to, than of what Parents you are 
born. 


8. There cannot be a greater Pleaſure than that 
of Mariners, when they bring the Ship to Land : 
To ſome of them it could not be greater, if the 
Land they came to were to be their own. 


6. Con. 
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6. Con. ö 
1. 1 think this in no Caſe can happen to a Man | 


of Reſolution, to be under a Neceſſity of failing in 
any Point of Duty. „„ 

2. He that has got enough, let him aſk no more, 
3. Some Men are but little content with theme 
ſelves in contrary Matters; they ſeverely deſpiſe 
Pleaſure, yet in Pain are quite effeminate; they | 
neglect Glory; but are quite caſt down at Infamy. | 

4. The moſt worthleſs live by the Favour of 4 
Nature, but to die with Honour happens 79 6% fe | 
only who are enducd with Virtue. l | . 
F. "True Praiſe is oftentimes the Lot of an hum- i 
ble Man, | . | | 
6. No one's Genius can become ſo conſpicuous 
immediately, as to gain Reputation, unleſs it has 

the good Fortune ts have a Subject, and Opportu- 
nity, together with a Friend, to recommend and 
encourage it. c | 


7. Sub. 


1. The Fables of Æſop generally /uccecd the Fa -t 
bles of the Nurſe. 1 1 

2. Check a riſing Paſſion, and add no Fuel | 
therets, by entertaming Thoughts that may en- | 
creale it. | | 8 | 
3. A good Man helps even the //:iched in Ne- ö 
ceffity, for his Duty is owing, if not to the Merit 
of the Perſon relieved, yet certainly to Nature. 
4. It behoves not a Man zo yield to any Pertur- | 
bation of Mind, or to Fortune, 
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5. He 1s as poor, whom what he hath does not 
ſatisfy, as he that hath nothing: But if your Ef- 
tate be not ſufficient for you, ſee that by Frugality 
you make yourſelf ſufficient to your Eſtate. 


6. It is the higheſt Duty te /uccour our Parents 
In their old Age, 


8. Ante. 


„ * a — 
r „ EW 832 — 


1. It is the Opinion of the wiſeſt of Men, that 
we muſt Bay a good Name % precious Ointment. 
2. The Virtues of the Mind are moſt deſerved: 
preferred te the Firtues of the Body; and thoſe 
that are voluntary to thoſe that are involuntary ; 
the former are properly termed Virtues, and are 
moſt excellent, becauſe they ariſe from Reafon, 
than which there is nothing more divine in Man. 
3. Tis a commendable Ambition, for a Man 
to think, that he ought principally to labour, that 
in what only Thing Men exce! Beaſis, he may ex- 
cel Men themſelves. | 
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9. Poſt. 


1. It ſhews a ſordid Mind, to /et /e/s by Honour 
than Wealth, - hh 
2. Doſt thou wonder, ſeeing thou valueſt all 
Things Je than Money, that Nobody loves thee? 


10. Ob. 


I. Youth creeps upon Children; old Age upon 
 Jouth, © | = 


2. No 


ENGLISH EXAMPLES. I;r 
a, No Power can reſiſt the Deteftation of many. 


. We muſt in ſuch wiſe avoid Dangers, as not 
to ks weak or cowardly ; - nor on the other 
Hand ruft ourſelves into unneceſſary Hazards, 

4. Many difpleaſing Things are met with by him 
kt lives long. 

5. They do not eaſily advance themſelves in 
Lite, whoſe Virtues the Narrowneſs of their Cir- 
cumſtances gives a Check to, 

6. They who detrad from another's Profe ra- 
ther betray their own Diſeaſe, than detect an- 
other's Morals; and they, who either praiſe a 
Man for Actions not very juſtifiable, or condemn 


_ the praiſe-worthy, only ſhew their own Folly and 
perverle Judgment. 


11. In. 


| had rather my Enemies ſhould envy me, 
than IT them. | 
It is the Way of the Vulgar 40 envy the Con- 
450 of another, and bewail their own. 
3. It is better to imitate good Men, than e 
envy them. 

4. I envy no others the Benefits I want myſelf; 
on the contrary, I feel a moſt ſenſible Pleaſure in 
ſeeing my Friends 8 thoſe Advantages which 
Fate denies me. 

5. Such Terror hangs over all whoſe Minds de- 
viate from Reaſon. 

6. I do not adviſe you to be always poring over 
4 Book, or your Writing Deſk ; ſome Relaxation 
muſt be given to the Mind, yet not fo as to diſſi- 

pate and enfeeble it, but only to refreſh it. 


12. Inter 
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12. Inter. 


. How much one Man excels another ! how 
much a wiſe Man differs from a Fool! 

2. God in all Places, and at all Times, 7s among e 
us, and is preſent to our Minds and Thoughts. | 


13. Super. 


Wo He outlived his Glory thirty Years. 
| A Fever is dangerous that comes upon & 
H band, tho' it be a ſlight one, | 


Non pauca ex his, &c. 
ANY Ferbs compounacd with the le Pre poſi- 


tions govern other Cafes, ſome an Accuſative; 


. an Ablative. with. or without a Prepoſition. 


{Sce the Rules, Præpoſitio in Compoſitione, &c. 
and Verba compoſi ita, Ke. 


1. He took Care that no Force ſhould 72 
the City. 
2. When he came to the Place, he refi nad his 


| Commiſſion : Fear invaded his Mind. 


The Mariner rejeiceth, when he arrives at 


3. 
the deſired Haven. 


4. | wrote you Word what I thought conducrve 
zo your [ntereſt. 
5. If you defire to excel others in Honour, you 


muſt excel in Virtue. 


6. Thoſe Men are held in Admiration; who 
are thought to excel others in Virtue, and wp 
RD res 
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free from every Diſgrace, as well as every Failing, 
to which others are fo liable to yield. 
7. We ought to reverence the Man, who goes 
before us in Age, as a Superior. 
8. Unleſs, Cryer, you bawl aloud, Hunger will 


be your Portion. 


9. He had no Houſe to ſhelter him from the 
Rain. 


10. He ot when the Image of his dear Father 
came into his Mind. 


11. The Sound of my Father's yolm reaches 
my Ear. 


12. He oppoſed me by the moſt ſhameful and 
public Bribery. 


13. From his Youth he inſulted many a good 
Man. 

14. Scoff not at Virtue with proud Words, 

15. He ſeemed to envy my good Nature. 

16. I had rather hear one continued Diſcourſe, 

and therefore will not interrupt you. 

17. They affect us with. a wind of Admiration, 
who : are thought 4 go before others in Virtue, 


Eſt pro habeo, &c. 


CHE 2 ſum, in making Latin, may often be 
uſed for habeo, and then the Word that feems- 
to be the Nominative Caſe ſhall be the Dative go- 
verned of ſum; and the Mord that ſeems to be the 
Accuſative, ſhall be the Nominative. As in the 


Rule; Eſt mihi Pater, have a N 1. E. 
Father 1s to me. 


1. The 
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1. Tue Diligence of the Ants is the more re- 
markable, becauſe they have naue to lead and direct 
them, as Mankind have. | 

2, He 1s a good for nothing Pura fte, who bas 
Money at Home. | 

3. What I have 1 defire the ſame for all my 
gra 1 
Let us endeavour to bear patiently whatever 
affligs the Body, and ſay to Fortune, you have 
now a Man to deal with, look out elſewhere for 
one you can conquer. 

Alas! how great is my Poverty; yet this 
one Thing 1 have always taken Care of, that 7 
way have Credit. 

6. When a Man has Credit, he can ally find 
Money: So long as [ preſerve my Reputation, 1 


| thall be rich enough. 


Note, I ſum be made by the Tufbuitive Mood, 


the Nominative Caſe, according to this Rule, Hall ; 


be turned into the Accuſative. 


1. The covetous Man never thinks be Has 
Mealtb enough, and therefore can never be con- 
tent. 


2. Huic fimile eſt ſuppetit, &c. 


2 E Verb ſuppetit hath the like Confiruction; 
and is thus uſed for habeo. 


1. He that eagerly ſeeks - Praiſe is not at all 
Maſter of himſelf; but he muſt ſuit his Actions to 
that End, and enflave himſelf to every one that 
has but a Tongue to commend him. i 


2. If 
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2. If thou haſt Plenty enough to give, be boun- 
tiful towards the Poor. 
| The ſure Way for a Man to word the Diſ- 
grace and Injuſtice of not paying what he owes, is 
never to borrow more than he knows He has 
Means to repay. 

4. Boldneſs is dangerous, where the no ts 
have not ſufficient Strength. 


8. I with your Deeds may be anſwerablc to your 
HW: ords. 


3. Sum cum multis aliis, &c. 


„HE Verb ſum, with many other, (as, do, tri- 
bue, duco, habeo, verto, &c.) may have tws 
Dative Caſes, one of the Perſon, another of the 


Thing; and if they be Active, thay have an Aecu- 
5 ati ve Caſe at the ſame Time. 


1. A truly religious, juſt, and charitable Man, 
is a Bleſſing to all about him. 

2. Happy are the Parents who live fo, as their 
Virtue may be a Pattern io their Children. 

A Child, when advanced to Dignity, or 
Wealth, muſt not think it a Diſparagement to him, 
to look on his Parents that remain in a low Con- 
dition. 

4. Fortune is ever aſſiſtant ts Fortune. 
. Covetouineſs is a great Evil to Mankind, 
8. Clemency is ſo to be tempered, as not 29 be 
our Deſtruction. 
| As Deſperation 7s the greateſt and moſt deſ- 
1 0 Evil to the Perſon afflicted with it; fo is 
it moſt grievous and intolerable to the State. 


8. It 
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8. J. is not of leſs Concern to a good Man, what 


the State will 2 2 after his Death than at preſent. 


9. Cruelty is an Abomination to all, as Piety and 
Clemency are their Delight. 

- 10. The beſt Inheritance a Parent can leave a 
Child, is the Example of a virtuous and noble 
Conduct, which to be a Diſgrace to, ought to be 
deemed Wickedneſs and Impiety. 

11. A generous Diſpoſition, if it follows good 


Inſtruction, may be a Bleſſing to the Country; but 


if it degenerates into Vice, may do a NO deal of 
Miſchief. 
12. That cannot but be of Ser vice to my Ene- 


| * which 7s Diſſervice to me. 


. I recommended nothing to you but what l 
chat to be for your Good, 

14. | ſce many Reaſons to believe, that the 

Envy of your Adverſaries 2¼/ be an Honour to 


you. 
15. No your Duty, and. never fear that any 


good Man will turn your Behaviour # to your -I 
praiſe. 


16. In having run ſome Riſque to ſerve a Friend, 
we is there that will blame you for it. 

Some Men take it to be a Pr aife to them 

2 cs, that they can bully others . out of their 

* 


4. Eſt ubi hic Dativus, &c. 
THE SE three Davives tibi, ſibi and mihi, are 


ſometimes added by May of Elegance i in Expreſ- 
fon, the the Senſe may atk require them, 


1. I will 
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x. Tuill do this Buſineſs effectually. 
2. Diſpatch this Buſineſs as ſoon as you can. 
3. Nothing looks more filly, than a crafty 
Knave outwitted, and beaten ut hs own Weapon. 
4. Now muſt I be as cunning and wicked as 
himſelf, that I may be able to drive him from the 
Door with His own Weapon. 


RL RL RL PQLE RL RLR 
IV. Verbs governing an Accuſative Caſe. 


Verba tranſitiva, &c. 


7 LE RBS tranfitive (% called, becauſe their 
b lation paſſeth forth on ſome Perſon or Thing) 
whether they be Aeti ve, Deponent, or Common, require 

an Accuſative of the Perſon or Thing, on whom, or 
on which the Action is transferred or of that 
Mord, which anſwers to the 8 whom, or 
what as, Te amo. Deum venerare. Juvat me. 


1. Many know not the Force of Virtue; they 
only aſurp the Name, but are Strangers to her In- 
fluence. ** 

2. Wretched Poverty hath nothing harder in it- 
ſelf, than that it mates Men ridiculous, | 
3 Adverſtty makes a Man great, as Proſperity 
makes him happy. 24 
4. I will eſteem Men, not by their Vocation and 
Eſtate, but by their Manners. The Manners are a 
Man's own, but Fortune aſſigus him a Vocation. 
| | 5 F riend- 
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. Friendſhip 7s not the Reſult of Utility but 
x Veit of Friend/hip. 5 g 


6. Friendſhip makes Proſperity more ſplendid, 
and Adverſity lighier by partaking in it. 

7. They who baniſh Bellay from Friendſhip, 
deprive it of its nobleſt Ornament. : : 

8. Nothing is more becoming, than in every 
Reſpe& to maintain Conſtancy. 

2 We can by no Means keep up the Pleaſure of 
Life firm and laſting ; nor maintain Friend/hip it- 
felf, unleſs we love eur Friends as ourſelves. . 

10. Covetoufneſs and the Love of Money /ub- 
vert Probity, Fidelity, and the good Arts. 
11. Contumely hath a certain Sting, which pru- 
dent and good Men can hardly car. 

12. Virtue alone affords perpetual Foy and Se- 

curity; whatever may ſeem to prevent theſe, paſ- 

ſeth over like a Cloud, which for a Moment dark- 
ens, but cannot hide the Day. 

13. Brave Men are wont zo follow not ſo much 
the Reward of good Deeds, as the good Deeds 

_ themſelves. 1 
14. Impropriety is to be avoided, not only on 
Account of the Diſadvantages that attend the 
Wicked, but much more, becauſe it ſuffers not the 
Perſon who is engaged therein, to breathe, or take 
any Reſt, for no wicked Man can promiſe himſelf 
Impunity. a | | 9 85 | 
15. So frail is this little Body of ours, that it is 
not only liable to Pain from Injuries and tyranni- 
cal Power, but its very Pleaſures are turned into 
Torments; Feaſtings create Surfeits, Drunkenneſs 

| brings on a Weakneſs, and Trembling of the 
Nerves ; and Luſtfulneſs D:iftortion of the Hands, 

Feet, and Joints, _ E 
16. They 
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16. They are very happy, who hold ſuch a 
Courſe of Life, as to live in Buſineſs without Dan- 
ger, and in Retirement with Dignity. | 


a 


17. They are greatly miſtaken, who at the ſame 
Time expect two very different Things, the Pleaſure 
of Idleneſs, and the Rewards of Virtue. = 
| 18, Virtue 1s never barbarous, uncouth, or 

haughty ; ſhe provides for and protects the whole 
| Race of Mankind, which ſhe would not do, if ſhe 
was a Stranger to general Benevolence, 

19.” Tho' every Thing elfe be loſt, yet Virtue 
ſeems able to ſupport herſelf. 

20. They are not truly good, who do not dete/? 
the Bad. | >” To 

21. A Father cannot /ave a more noble Monu- 
ment behind him than a Son, the Image of his 
Virtue, Conftancy, and Piety. . 

22. They who do an Injury, are more unhappy 
than they who /uffer it. | 

23. Whoever commends the conquered, extols the 
6 of the Conqueror, 1 

24. Fortune generally /poils the natural Diſpeſi- 
tion of Men. TS 

25. Nothing is fo generous, ſo noble, ſo muni- 
ficent, as to relieve the Poor, raiſe up the afflicted, 
inſtruct the ignorant, and deliver the oppreſſed. 


: Verba neutra, &c. 


* RBS (intran/itive, or, Neuter, may have 

an Accuſative after them of their own Signifi- 
cation; that is, when the Verb, and the Subſtantive 
following the Verb, relate to one another in Signifi- 
tiax; as, ſervire ſervitutem, &c. 


O 2 1. There 
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1. There are ſome, who in their Greatneſs are 
ever complaining, what. a Life they live / 
2. I am but five and fifty Lear old, and am L 

thought t live too long? 
P 3. 1 will make you remember it as long as you 
ive. 

4. Muſt I then ſerve a an eternal Slavery ? 

The Servant that would ſerve his Maſter 
well, muſt lay up many Things in his Mind; 
which he thinks will pleaſe his Maſter, both when. 
he is Fant, and 1 in his Abſence, 


Sunt que figurate, &c. 


HERE are ſome Verbs Neuten that figuratively 
= (1. e. by Enallage, Synecdoche, or. an Ellipſis) 
have an Aae Caſe after them; quod, ad, 
* or the like, being undenſtoodd. 


1. Go. farther off, you /mel! of Onions —All Men 
cannot /mell of exotic Ointments, if you do 


2. He that cannot reſolve to live a Saint, 18 ne- 
ver like to die a Martyr. 


verba rogandi et docendi, &c. 


FD © RBS of aſking, (as, rogo, poſco, flagito, 
| oro, obſecro) Of teaching, ſas, doceo, edo- 
ceo, dedoceo, erudio, &c.) Of cloathing (as, in- 
duo) Of concealing {as celo) alſo o admonithing, 
and exhorting, govern two Accuſatives, one of the 
Perſon, ond another of the Thing Med &c. 


1. A$SKING.. 


| 


of you. 


Foil. 


ExOIIsH Exameles. 1617 


+ ASKING. 


24 earneſtly enireat this Favour of you in my 


_ own Right. 


2. If 1 anſwer you what you aſked me, how can 


ve call it trifling? 


| defire we may be Friends ; demand Peace 


4. To demand a Gift of any one, 1s what the Po- 
pulace themſelves are ſeldom guilty of, unleſs in- 


ſtigated thereto ;- however, I cannot forbear, I 


will not ſay, zo demand of you, but to remind you 
of a Favour, which you long ſince gave me Rea - 
ſon to Dn | 


2 TEACHING. 


1. It is a tireſome Taſk 20 teach Children their 
Letters, and much more difficult to unteach them 


any bad Habit. 


2. Leiſure teaches young Men all' Manner 1 | 
He would have taught me Muſs ck but 1 was 


unn to loſe ſo much Time. 


4. What great Obligations do we owe to thoſe 
who teach us all the good. Arts, that render Lite 
pleaſant and honourable f: 


* 


3. CI OAT HIN G. 


r. He put on himſelf a ſcarlet Wa which flow- 
ed down. to the Ground. 


| O 3 : 4. Cor: 
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4. CoOnc2eALING:. 


1. Ven was ill adviſed, when you- concealed your: 
tg from me and: Tour Father. 


5. ADMONISHING end EXHORTING: 


We ſhould have forgot that Affair, if the 


place had not reminded us of it. 

2. This too I adviſe you, that you affect not'to 
be | either in your Drefs, or Manner cf 
Life; like thoſe who feek not any real Profit, but 


only to be taken Notice of. 
Hujuſmodi verba, &. 


FE; R B S of this Sort, even in their Paſſive: 
Voice, 4575 an Accu ſati ve Caſe after- th.m. 


. The Poor were ſo diſtreſſed, that the Far» 
mers were required to produce their Corn at ſuch a- 


Price. 
2. He was cloathed in a Ve embroidered with: 


Gold. 
From the ill Effects of Luxury to our Health: 
* Eftate, we are taught Temper ance. | 


Nomina Appellativa, Kr. 


N OUNS 4 8 i. e. commen Names of 
Places; as, Town, Schogl, Church, commonly 


take a Prepoſition before them, when thay « came after 
Verbs that Jgnify Motion, | 3 
I, On 


EnGLisn ExAMpLESs. 1 


r. On a certain Day of the Year, at Six o' Clock 
we go to School, and at Eleven we go from School 
to Church. 

2. He that travels into foreign Parts, without 
knowing the Language uſed in the Place he goes 
to, * School, not to travel. 

Fom Scotlaud we came te the Town of Bir- 
with, and ſo int England. 

4, How unfortunate was it for me, ſaid rhe Pa. 
raſite, 10 ge to the Forum to- day] for have loſt 
my Dinner. 25 


SSSDI<S<: Sp: <<2<<0o9 
V. WA erbs governing an. Ablative 6G aſes 
Qaodvis verbum admittit, &c.. 


A Mannerof Verbs admit of an Ablative Cafe 
of the Word kia ſignifies the Inſtrument, 
2 or Manner, by which a Thing i 1s done: The 


Sign is by, or with, or ww not expreſſed by a e 
pofutions 


1. A Man mind; not give. with his Hans, and 
fins with his Loeks; he doubles the Gift who gives 
quickly and willingly. 
2. He is blind who cannot /e. with the Eyes af 
his Underſtanding. | 
3. Treaſures ill-gotten, are like Heaps of Chaff, 
or Clouds of Smoke, ſoon diſſipated before” the 
Wind: 
4. As the Dewereſtores thoſe Herbs which are 
parched by the Beams of the Sun; ſo * 2 
f oken 
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Token of a King's Favour revives theſe, who are 
almoit dead with the Terror of his Wrath. 
5. He that rebuketh a Man, fhall at laſt find 


more Favour, than he that flattereth with his 
Tongue. 


6. The Mind of a wiſe Man fortified with Pru- 


dience, Patience, Perſeverance, a. Contempt of For- 


tune, and in ſhort, with every Virtue, as by ffrong 
Malls, cannot be conquered or taken by Storm, 
7. As Iron is conſumed with Ruſt, ſo pines away 


the envious Man by his own Vice. 


8. It is not eafy to diſtinguiſh true Love from 


| falſe, unleſs ſome Incident happen of Danger and 


Diſtreſs, whereby it may be tried and known, as 
Gold is tried by the Furnacc. 

9. Virtue is incited by Rewards, but the Idle 
w__ _ by Ignominy. 

We often ſee thoſe overcome by Shame, whom 
no outier Reaſon could prevail upon. 

11. Many, allured by the Hope of a greater 
Good, have loſt the preſent, 

12. By Study and Literature, Proſperity is as 
derned at Carey aſſiſted. 

13. To be diverted by the Study of Arts. from 
our proper Concerns, is againſt Duty. 

14. The Leaves of tall Trees Habe at every 
Breath. 
Happy is the Man, who can rejoice in the 
Pr rity of his Neighbour. 

16. Can 'you-di/lingui/h a Citizen: from an e 
my, by the Accidents of Nature, or Place, and not 
by his Affections and Actions? 

17. Great Undertakings are not efgecbed by the 
Strengtb, the Agility, or the Swtneſs of the Bod V; 
but by Wiſdom, — and Tann which 

Qualiths 
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Qualities old Age is not apt to deſtroy, but to en- 
eresſe. 

18. Miſchief is their Buſineſs, and V Pu, ſue 
at . 8 reſtleſs Diligence. 

If a Man enters into Conteſt. with an ob- 
FE Fool, which May loever he deals with him, 
there will be no End of the Controverſy; for the 
Fool will {till have the laſt Word. 

20. The firft Part of our Life knows net itſelf; 
the middle is overwhe/med with Cares; j. and the 
laft oppreſſed with grievous. old Age. 

21. If we have many I hings to do, let us diſ-- 
Fatch them in due Order, or elſe we ſhall do none 
well, and to our Content-. 

22. In all new Connections it is of much Im- 
portance; by what Recommendation the Avenues of 
F 0 if L may ſo ſay, are laid open. 

Friendſhip is not pure, but where a Friend: 
AS. e with the whole Heart, as we ſay, for his. 
_ Sake, all Profits and Emoluments being ſet: 

Aide. 

24. Some Men will oft the fame Thing whiclt 
others only endeavour. at, with greater Facility,. 
and leſs Noiſe. 

25. When we cannot have an advantageous 
Caſt, it remains, that by our Art and Skill we- 
make a bad. one good. 

206. There is nothing which may not be per- 
for! med by a fincere and zealous Afection. 

27. A wiſe Man overcomes Fortune by Virtue, 
bat many proſeſſing Wiſdom are ſometimes terri- 
fied by the ſhghteſt Threats. 

28. No Wiſdom can entirely expel the natural 

Imperfections either of the Mind or Body; what- 
ever is innate and inbred may be correfled by 2 
but not overcomm. 29, 
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29. To cover Folly by Silence, is ſome Part of 


Wiſdom. 


30. Virtue expreſſed in Books, is in ſome Sort 
but planted Virtue: 17 is to be learned rather by 
Je than reading. 


Quibuſdam verbis, &c. 


' GOME Verbs, fignifying to buy, ſell, coſt, hire, | 


redeem, &c. govern an Ablative Caſe of the 
Noun ſigniſying the Price, Rate, or Value. The 


Sign is uſually for, in, or at; and ſometimes with, 


1. I buy not Hope with good Money, 

2. True Philoſophy thinks nothing good but 
what is fit and honourable; it is not to be corrupt- 
ed by the Gifts of Men or Fortune; and whoſe 


. Value it is, not to be bought at any Price. 
Ts 


Fe would not by your Life at a Form-eaten 
uf, -; . | 
4. Nothing is ſo dear bought, as that which 7s 
bought by Intreaties. | ES 

3. The Gods ell us all Things for Labour. 

6. I am determined to do him ſome Miſchief ; 
nor can I be bought off with Liberty upon Liberty. 
7. There is no Calamity ſo ſevere, to which 
we are not all of us, in this Time of Anarchy and 
Confuſion, equally expoſed ; and which would 
have averted from the Republic, at the Expence of 
my own private and domeſtic Enjoyments, molt 
8. This Jar of Honey is valued at two hundred 
and forty Pence. TS” 
9. He was thought extravagant for hiring a 


Houſe at f/ty Pounds a Year, 91 
| Vili, 
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Vili, paulo, minimo, &c. 


HE ESE Mords, vili, paulo, minimo, magno, 
nimio, plurimo, dimidio, duplo, and the lite, 
after Verbs of buying, ſelling, &c. are often put in 


the Ablative Caſe, without the ce Tas proto, | 
which 15 under flood. 


Many Times, through the Neceſſity of the 
Seller, rich Commodities are bought for very lit- 
tle; but it is unjuſt to laugh at him becauſe „e 
fold them at ſo vile a Rate. 

2. There are a thouſand Things of great Mo- 
ment, that % but little, 

3. What can that Horſe be bought for at the 
0 Price ? Twenty Pounds. | 

4. If they who know the Value of Things, ſet 
4 high Rate upon Fields and Ground Rents, be— 
* ſuch Poſſeſſions are leſs liable to Accidents 
of any Kind; how much more valuable is Virtue, 
| of which we can never be ſtript, we can never be 

robbed. 

5. Liberty is well bought at a great Price, nor 
is it preſerved without Trouble. 

6. If you value Liberty, as you ought, at a 
great Rate, you will eſteem. all other T hings in a 
low Degree. 

. This Houſe will % r1e /ittle more than Half 
of what the other did : Provided I get in a certain 
Debt, I will buy it at any Rate; if not, 1 cannot 
buy it at a ſmall one. 

8. If a Man is about to ſell a Houſe, which he 
knows to be ruinous, and of bad Materials, with 
other F 5 which Nobody knows but himſelf, 


and 
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and does not inform the Buyer of all this but 


ſells it for the moſt he can get, even much more 
than he intended to ſell it for, this is by no Means 
conſiſtent with 'the Character of an open, well- 


Meaning, generous, honeſt Man. 
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Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, Kr. 


1 HE S E Genitives tanti, quanti, pluris, &c. 

1 in Engliſb, for ſo much, for how much, tor 

more, for leſs, for juſt {ſe much, for the ſame, for 
how much ſoever, for as much as you pleaſe, &c.) 
without their Subſtantive pretii, which is under- 
Hood, are excepted from the Joregoing Rule. 1 


1. There are no Studies ? fuch Conſequence, as 
that the Duties of Friendfhip ſhould be deſerted 


for them. 
2. They are not brave, who at any Rate deſpiſe 


Death; but they who %: /o high a Price on Vir- 
1 tue, as for the Sake of this, to neglect Life, other- 
T0108 wile dear to them. | 
10 3. We are to conſider, with what Spirit, what 
B's Intention, a Favour is conferred ; for many con- 
0 fer Favours through Caprice, without any Judg- 
1 ment, as if influenced by a Diſeaſe, or carried 
1 away with the Wind; fuch Favours are not to be 
1 rated /o high, as thoſe which reſult from Judg- 
= ment, Conſideration, and Conſtancy. _ | 
* 4. I would have you appear as great. in your 
3 own Eye, as you will in the Eye of others, when 
you become conſcious of your own Abilities. 


5. One 


Ly hy — PoE => 
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One Eye-witneſs i is worth more than ten that 
80 by hearſay. 
6. Public Good is by every one to be valued at 
more than private, 


Old Age, eſpecially honourable old Age, has 


"= it an Authority of more value than all the Plea- 


{ures Youth can enjoy. 

8. As to Virtues; we muſt value Prudence at 
an high Rate, cordially embrace Friendſhip, love 
"Temperance, and if poſſible, more ſtrictly adhere 


to Juſtice than any of the reſt. 


There is nothing to be eſteemed of /o great 
J. . no Profit ſo deſirable, as to induce us to 


forfeit the Glory and CharaQer of an honeſt and 


good Man. 
10. No Inſtitution or - Counſel is s of great Va- 


| Jue, unleſs the End purſued be uſeful, 


| Flocci, nauci, nihili, &c. 


Fu SE Ilords flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, &c. 
are 


articulariy added to the Verbs æſtimo, 
. acio, &c. 


. T value him not t a Ruſh, who is not a Friend 


WE every hody. 


That which a Fool ſets an high Value upon, 
a Gilt Man ſeldom thinks worth a Straw. 

He that in dangerous 'T'tmes wants Courage, 
will not make a Commander worth & Nut -/hell. 

He is a Servant good for nothing, who is un- 
mindful of his Duty, unlets he be continually re- 


minded of it. 


None will care a Pin for Threats, that call 
only bark and not bite, 
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6. I do not value his Wiſdom @ Hair, who f "We 
not wiſe for himſelf. 

7. 1 care not a Straw for him, who values me 
not t 6h15. 


Verba 80. &c. 
FE R B S of abounding, filling, loading, and 


the Contraries to theſe, of wanting, emptying, 
unloading, or diſcharging, govern an Ablative Caſe: 
beſides which, they have an Accuſative of the Thing, 
or Perſon filled, emptied, &c. 


| ABouNDING. 


"hiſs declares himſelf to be a great Man, and 
ro . with Prudence, who is not ſoon pro- 
voked to Anger, by Reproaches or ill Uſage. 

2. At the Time when the Land abounded with 
Plenty of Corn, the Monopolizers, Men of no 
Conſcience, rendered it ſcarce, and dear to their 


Fellow-citizens. 
3. I wonder at his Raſhneſs, that he ſhould 


pretend to attack you, who are di//71gni/hed with 
_ the higheſt Honours, and ſupported by the moſt 
powerful Friendſhips ; at the ſame Time that he 
2 is greatly deficient in theſe Reſpects. | 

. He was ſo unhappy, that though he flowed 
4 Wealth and Honour, he could not be con- 


tented, 
2 WANTING. 
1. No Day is without its Trouble. 


3. Ti o be without Fault is the greateſt Comfort. 
LY Great- 
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2 3. Greatneſs of Mind, if it 15 without Fuſtice, 
e is in fault, for Oy is honourable that is ih- 
out Fuſtice. 


4. Virtue wants not Praiſe of Men, for it car- 
Tries its own Glory and Praiſe with it. 
5 Though you want net Judgment, or rather 
abound with it, yet at this Functure I cannot help 
offering you my Advice. 
L 6. Moſt People think nothing good in human 
7 5 Concerns but what is profitable, and chooſe their 
, Friends as they do their Cattle, only for thoſe 
5 Things by which they think they ſhall get moſt. 
Profit; they are therefore deprived of that lovely 
Friendſhip, which is beſt adapted to Nature, and 
which is deſirable in itſelf, and for itſelf. 
7. He in yain gets Riches, who is without the 
Goods of the Mind, 
8. Among Friends, Admonition ſhould be free 
from Bitterneſs, and Reproof from D1i/reſper?. 
? 9. Every Admonition and Reproof ought 0 be 
- free from Contumely. 
10. What is fit and right needs not a prolix 
Oration. For Truth wants not many Words; and 
we better remember what is contained in few. 
11. Every human Action ought te be void of 
4 Raſhnefs and Careleſſneſs; we ought to do no- 
| ang; for which we cannot give a juſtifiable Rea- 
n. 
12. They are without Fear, who have not of- 
| fended; but Puniſhment is ever before their Eyes, 
who have committed Sin. 
13. We muſt be free not anly from every, 
Crime, but even from the Suſpicion of any, Crime 
whatſoever. 


Ps. 14. He 
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14. He who takes upon him to judge of, and 
accuſe, others, ought himſelf te be without Fault. 

15. It is abſurd that they, who receive Admo- 
nition, ſhould feel none of that Uneafineſs which 
it ought to give, but that only which they ought 
to be Free from, for they are not troubled to have 
offended, but take it ill to be reproved; whereas 
their Behaviour oughteto be the reverſe ; they 
ought to be ſorry for the Offence, and rejoice in 
the Admonition. : : 0 

16. The Conſolation, which ariſes from tbe 
Misfortunes of others, is light; but there is an- 
other more weighty Conſideration, which I hope 
is your Support, as it certainly is mine, to be trou- 
bled at nothing, while I am free from all Blame. 


3. FILLING 


1. The Sun is fixed in the Center of the Uni- 
verſe, the Soul and Guide of the World; and ſo 
immenſe is his Bulk, that he illuminates, and U 
all Things with bis Light. | 5 

2. The Providence of God hath lle the World 
with all good Things. 3 

3. The Farmer muſt Falten his Field with 
Dung, if he expects a Crop. pn. 

4. It is impoſſible zo cloy the Mind of a coye- 
tous Man with Money. 


4. EMPTY1NG. 


1. As ſoon as the Enemy had raiſed the Siege, 
bs ungarriſoned the Town, and purſued them. 
2. Philoſophy roots out all Troubles from the 
Mind, frees it from Deſires, and drives away 3 
Td 
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3. Your Friends are within; go in; ſatisfy 
them, and clear yourſelf of hrs Bujenaſe- 


5. LoaDins. 


With what Falſpoods have theſe worthleſs 
ene charged you? But 1 gave no Credit ta 
their Calumnies. 

. cannot but own, that Jam filled with the * 
higheſt Foy, in that the Opinion of Men admits 
me to ſhare in your Praiſes. | | 
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1. It is neceſſary for a Man, who robs his Com- 
panion of his Reputation and Fortune, to confels 9 
himſelf a perfidious Villain. 1 
2. The Concern I feel on Account of your 

Health is incredible; free me from this Diſquie- 
tude, I beg of you, and i in return I will eaſe you 
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of all yours. | 
2. Let us never. 285 that Syſtem of Philo- | 
ſophy, which confounds Truth with Falihood, 1 


trips us of Fudgment, deprives us of A ent, and | 


robs us of all our Senſes, 
Ex quibus quedam, &c. 
er E Verùs however of theſe fix Sag ſeations, 


ver n a Genitive Caſe. 


1. The higheſt Character of a Man, is to ab»und 
in Piety, without being ſuperſtitious. M 
2. This has been an unlucky. Day to me: All |: 
that 1 thought to do privily, has the Paraſite de- | 

| P 3 clared- 
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elared openly, and filled me with Dread and 

Shame. „ 
3. Theſe Things make me /ick ao Life. 
4. I want your Advice. Direct me what you 

think is beſt to be done in this Affair. | 
5. Tho' my Affliction is net ſo pungent, and 

tho* I have, in ſome Meaſure, recollected myſelt, 

yet I fill want your Counſel. 7 
6. In conferring or requiting a Kindneſs, our 


chief Duty is to help him firſt, who moſt wants 


eur Help; but the contrary is practiſed by the ge- 
nerality, who direct their greateſt Services to him, 
from whom they hope the moſt, tho' he wants 
them not. = e 15 


PH ESE eight Verbs, fungor, fruor, utor, (with 
—= their Compounds perfungor, perfruor, abutor) 
alſo, veſcor, muto, dignor, communico, fuper{c- 
deo, govern an Ablative Caſe. 


1. Fungor. 


1. He diſcharges his Duty more commendably, 
who does it from Inclination, rather than from 
Fear of Evil. * „ 

2. A good Man does his Duty, tho' it be ever fo 
painful and hazardous to him. FR 
3. He came juſt Time enough zo perform the 
| faſt Office for his Friend, 

4. That Dignity, kwhen I had diſcharged the |? 
Ligheſt Honours and greateſt Labours in the State, 


is now loſt, 
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5. This grieves me, that the Man who was ac- 
counted one of the beſt of Citizens, ſhould now 
perform the Part of a bad Man. 

6. The exporting of thoſe Things wherewith 
we abound, and the importing of the Things we 


want, had been unknown, had not Men applied 
to theſe Labours. 


Fruor. 


It is Wiſdom 10 em oy Things preſent. 

: > He is a Savage, who enjoys the Puniſhmant 
of others. 

Me: many are thr, who enjoy the Comfort 

of Light, and do not deſerve it ! 
4. He alone ſeems to me to live, and enjoy. his 
Being, who, intent upon ſome great Action, in- 
ſures to himſelf Reputation in the World. 

As foon as the Weather began to be mild 
we left the City, that we might enjoy the ſweet 
Pleaſure of the Country, 

6. It is a bleſſed Thing to rejoice in Virtue ; 
and all wiſe Men enjoy this Pleaſure. 

7. To all who preſerve, or aſſiſt their Coun- 
try, or encreaſe her Glory, a certain Place is aſ- 
ſigned in Heaven, where they enjoy an Eternity of 
Happineſs, 


3. Utor. 

1. This is true; that as every one uſeth Fortune, 

fo will he excel; and from hence we all pronounce 
him a wiſe Man. 

2. He is a great May, who ſeth earthen Ve ets 

as 
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as contentedly as if they were Silver: nor is he 
leſs, who th Silver as carthen Veſſels. 
The great Art of enjoying Money, is to uſe 
IIa, yet ſo as not to hurt one's private | 
Eſtate. 
4. I think them wiſe, who uſe old Wi ine, and 
go to ſee old Plays. | 

5. The Character of a brave and reſolute Man 
is not to be ruffled with Adverſity, nor ſo diſturbed: 
as to quit his Poſt, as we ſay, but to preſerve a 
Preſence of Mind, and the Uſe of Reaſon, without 
departing from his Purpoſe. 

6. To uſe the Aﬀeftions well is Virtue ; to abuſe 
them \ " A 4 | 
J. We may uſe the Goods of Fortune, but not 
truſt in them. 

8. We may 1½ſe the World, but not enjoy it, 

9. All good Things from without, and which 
happen to Mortals by Accident, are not therefore 
commended, becauſe a Man poſſeſſeth them, but 
becauſe he uſeth them diſcreetly and honourably. 
10. It is the Duty of the Mind to make Uſe of 
 Neajon. | 

11. We cannot RY a right Uſe of the Mind, 
when we are crammed with mueh Meat and 
Drink. 

12. We acted thus, in Chodiemts to the Times, 
and yet there are ſome, who have moſt immode- 
my and W abuſed our Candour. 


4. Veſcor. 


'S N my Friend bring Does he ill fuk an 
etherial Air? 


2. The 


W 


a 
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2. The Gods take not in by [Fay of Nourifhe 
ment, either Meat or Drink. 
There is no Man of good natural Parts, or 

a [iberal Education, who would enjoy Life, if it 
was upon the Terms of being ſhut out from all 


Buſineſs, and fed with the moſt exquiſite Daintics. 


4. Honeſty in Dealing is neceſſary for all who 
buy or ſell, who hire or let out, or who are en- 


gaged 1 in any Buſineſs whatever; for without ſome 


Grains of it, even they. whoſe Foad is Cheating 


and Fillainy, could not live. 


. Muto. 


1. What can be more infamous, than for Order 


te be changed into Cen fue on, and Liberty into Sla- 


very? 


2. It is no ſmall Praiſe of Servants, not to be 
willing to run away, if it was in their Power; but 
to be unwilling te change a tyrannical Servitude 


for Liberty, ſhews a ſervile Mind. 


J Now is the Time for Bravery; for none but 
ictor can change War into Peace. 
6. Dignor. 


1. There is no Nature which has not in its 
Kind many Things, which, however unlike in 


themſelves, are thought worthy of like Praiſe. 


2. He fo conducted himſelf in the Common- 


wealth, that he was deemed worthy of the greateff 
Honours. 


7. C 
1. Come as often as you Pleaſe, [ Holl make 


2. He 


you welcome to my Table, 
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2. He even refuſed 1% partake of the Saen of 
the Me dig with any other. | 


Superſedeo. 


Spare theſe IVerds, for nothing « can be more 
Sifourecable to me. 

2. If you have reſolved upon any Thing, in 
which my Opinion is not concerned with yours, 
I wiſh you would ſpare yourſelf the Trouble of a 
Jo urney hither ; but if you will communicate any 

hing with me, 1 ſhall expect you. 


Mereor cum adverbiis, &c. 


T H E Verb mereer to deſerve, Joined NPY the 
Adverbs bene, male, mclius, pejus, optimè, | 
peſſimè, will have an Ablative Caſe &. cod it with 5 
the Prepofition de. 


1. To deſerve well of our Cranes to be eſteemed, 
honoured, and beloved, is a glorious Thing; bur 
to be feared and hated, is infamous and deteſt- 
able. 

2, It is the Part of a great Mind, not to be de- 
_ terred by Ingratitude, from the Deſire of deſerving 
well of all Men. 

In nothing hath Nature more sbliged us, than 
in that whatever is neceſſarily wanted or deſired, 
it is accepted without Diſdain. 

4. None can deſerve worſe of their C ountry, than 
they, who, abuſing their Liberty, endeavour to 
fpread Diſcontent and groundleſs . among. 


the 1 
Quædam 
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Quædam accipiendi, diſtandi, &c. 


JE RBS ſignifying to receive, or to be diſtant, 
; or to take away, are ſometimes Joined with a 
Dative Caſe. 


1. I deſire you to treat my Friend. as you Sr0- 


miſed you would when we met laſt. 


2. Praiſe not thyſelf, which is both indecent 
and imprudent; but take Care to do praiſe-worthy 
Things, which 2700 Force Commendation even 
from Strangers. 

EY The Delay of that which a Man eagerly e ex- 
pects, is ſuch an Affliction, that it ers little 


from a lingering Diſeaſe. 


4. My Talk and Way 15 very different from 
them. 


5. He not only difagrees with others, but with 
himſelf. 


6. Let not your Life d;/agree with yeur Wards. 
. They trifle, who deſire me to take away a 


[amb from a lf. 


8. Fortune can neither give nor take from any 
one Probity, Induſtry, and other good Arts. 
Men are apt to detraf? from thoſe whom they 


| fee rifing above them. 


10. It is not lawful for a Man to take from one 
what he may give to another; therefore it conſiſts 
not with the Character of a good Man, to lye, 
ſlander, anticipate, and miſlead another, for his 
own Profit. 

11. To rob a Man of any Thing, or to accom- 
modate yourſelf by incommoding him, is more 
«gainft Nature than Death, Poverty, Pain, or any 

external 
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external Evil; becauſe this tends to the Ruin of 
all Intercourſe and Society amongſt Men. 

12. J have often heard ſay, that Time cures 
_ of their Trouble. 
It is as improper to ſing pleaſant 110 to a 
Man full of Grief, as to take away his Garment 
From him in fharp Weather. 

14. The Thicf makes a pitiful Bargain ; he 
ſeals from his Neighbour his Money or Cattle, 
and in Exchange for it, he muſt pay his Lite, or 


his Soul, perhaps both. 


15. He, whoſe Experience, and Obſcrvation of 
Things hath made him cautious and circumſpect, 
foreſees a Calamity before it comes, and withdraws 
himſelf from the Danger into a Place of Safety. 


' Quibuſlibet verbis additur Ablativus, &c. 
72 ſame Verbs is added an Ablative Caſe taken 
Ab 


bſolutely, (i. e. neither governing, nor governed 
of a Verb, but independent, and not joined to another 


Part of a Sentence, by of, or from, &c.) And this 
Ablative Caſe (of two Nouns together, or a Noun or 
Pronoun, with a Participle expreſſed or underſtood) 


may be reſolved by any of theſe Mordi, dum, cum, 
quando, &c. as, Imperante Auguſto, i. e. dum Au- 
guſtus imperavit; / Saturno Rege, i. e. Regnante, 
or dum regnavit Saturnus. Me duce, 1. e. Me 
ducente, or fi dux ego fuero.— The common Signs 


In Engliſh, before the Subſtantive or Participle, are 


having, being, after, either expreſſed or underſtood. 


1. Nature our Guide, we cannot err. 
. Without a Genius, our Labour i is but in vain. 
© 3. Such 
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Such Riches are to be ſought, which, when 
the Ship i is broken, can ſwim with the Owner. 


4. When Friend/hip is ęſtabliſbed, and Fidelity 


has been tried. the Commemoration of good Offi- 
ces is unneceſlſary. | 


It is proper for Gentlemen to walk through 
the City Witt. A moderate ©; Page; it is ſervile to run 


the . are we n. 


6. Take away the Facultita of the Soul, and 
what Diucrence is there, I do not ſay between a 
Beaſt and a Man, but between a Man and a Stone, 


or a 'I'rce, or any Thing of the like Kind? 
7. A pathonate Man may do ſuch Things when 
the Fit 1s upon him, as none but a Fool would 


commit ; but he is nothing ſo bad, as he, who 


hre ſeth bis rathb, deliberately contrives a cruel 


.CVCIIPC. 

8. He is an excellent Pattern for a Sd Ser- 
vant, who looks to, orders, and diligently takes 
Care of his Maſter's Buſineſs in his Abſence. 

9. As human Concerns are frail and fading, wt 


ought to be curious in our Search of an Object 


whom we may love, and by whom we may be 
loved; for take rem Life, Endearment and Kind- 
neſs, you take from it all that renders it deſireable. 

10. Laws were made on two Accounts, as well 


that it may be lawful for no, one to do an unjuſt 


Thing, as, that they who have tranſgreſſed, being 
punijhed, others may become better. 
11. J could with the whole of Philoſophy was 


* to our View, in like Manner as is the 
ace of the Univerſe; for it would engage all 


Men in the Admiration e of it; theſe Things being 
ne e 
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neglefted, which we now thing great, through lg- 
norance of what is truly ſo. 

12. Frue Friendſhip has this Advantage over 
Kindred,' that Affection may be ſeperated from 


Kindred, but it cannot from Friendſhip ; for take 


away Affeflion, you take away the N aine of Friend- 
ſhip, but not of Kindred, _ 


13. Without Friendſhip there can be no Plea- 


ſure in Life. 


14. Friendſhip ! is nothing elſe but the hight _ 
Agreement of all Things, both divine and human, 
than Which I know not whether (//:/dom excepted) 
any Thing better is given by the immortal Gods 
to Man. 

28. Tu who are Friends for the Sake of Ad- 
vantage only, quit their F riendſhip when the Hope 
of Profit is removed. 

16. Tears are 8 excuſable, if they run not 
down immoderately, and we endeavour not to ſup- 
preſs them ; our Eyes ought not to be dry, upon 
the Loſs of a Friend, nor yet to ſtream; we may 


| weep, but we muſt not bewail. 


17. Virtue is an Affection of the Mind, con- 
ſtant. uniform, rendering the Poſſeſſors of it com- 
mendable, and is in itſelf, excluſive of all accidental 
Utility, praiſe-worthy; from whence proceed juſt 
Thoughts, honeſt Intentions, and every right Ac- 
tion. 

18. When Pleaſure Fergns, the greateſt Virtues 
are Res: 
. As that which 1s diſgraceful, cannot be ren- 


| F. honeſt, ſo whatever is not virtuous can ne- 
ver be rendered profitable, in Contradiction and 


Oppoſetion to Nature. 
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in Suſpenſe in our Minds, and vexcd and tar menled 


Reaſon for his Guide. 
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20. Arts and Precepts avail nothing without the 
Lfhflance of Nature. | 


21. Wiſdom alone can drive Sorrow from our 
Minds, and free us from all Fear; by whoſe In- 


/irudiion we may live in Tranquillity, every ardent 

Deſire being ſuppreſſed. | | | 
22. The Death of a young Man reſembles the 
Force of Fire overpowered by a Quantity of Wa- 

ter; whereas old Men, without the Application of 
any Force, depart as naturally as Heat, when the 


Fire is conſumed to Aſhes. Cs 
23. They are not wretched, to whom, unde- 
ſervedly, and their Innocence ſtill ſafe, ſome Mil- 


fortune happens; but they are to be deplored, who 
of their own Accord depart from what is right, 


though no Misfortune ſhould follow 


Verbis quibuſdam additur, &c. 


T 2 ſome Words is added an Ablative Caſe of the 
Part, (i. e. when the Word expreſſeth Part, or 


Parts of a Thing) as, #grotat animo: And ſome- 
times an Accuſative (by the Figure Synecdoche) as, 


candet dentes. The Sign 25s in, or as to. 
1. With an Ablative. 
1. It is better once to reſolve, than always t9 be 


in our Thoughts. 
2. With an Accuſative. 


1. He is a wiſe Man, who in all Things follows 


i a. Tell. 


ns LE . — 
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fel 


tive Voice; as in the Examples given; Laudatur ab 


2. Tell me wherein I have done amiſs, and tor 
the future I will be more careful. 
I fear I ſhall be ſent to the Mill, with my 
Side bound about with hard Iron. 


Queedam uſurpantur, &. 
GOME Verbs are alſo uſed with a Ghnitive Caſe. 


1. The Miſbehayiour of my Son torments me te 
the very Soul. 
2. Why do you ſo torment hint; who never de 
ſerved ill of you? 
I will go in and comfort him, that he may 
not ſo rack bjs Soul. 
4. You act very abſurdly, thus to torment your = 


$3 am in great Doubt what this Buſineſs can 
be; I am reſolved to know, that I may be de- 
vered from this Fear. } 


: ed 
Confruttion of Verbs Paſfive. 
Paſſivis additur Ablativus, &c. 


O Verbs Paſſive is joined an Ablative Caſe of 
the Perſon, Agent, or Doer ; with the Preppſi- 
_ a, or ab. And ſometimes a "Datiz ve Caſe. 
Note, The ſame Ablative, or Dative, wi! be the 
Nominative Caſe to the Verb, if it be made by the Ac- 


his, culpatur ab ills, 7. . hi laudant, 111 i Rs 
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1. FVith an Ablative Caſe. 


1. It ſeldom happens, that he zs loved by many, 
who, not deſervediy, but by Arrogance, endea- 
vours at Preference. 

2. It is equal Praiſe, to be praiſed by one who is 
praiſed himſelf, and to be ſcandalized by the SCan- 
dalous. 

3 He muſt fear many, who by many is feared. 

. If all Things have been found out by the An- 
rien 5, yet the Uſe, the Knowledge, and right or- 
dering of their Diſcoveries, will ever be new: 
And N by them are found out the Remedies of the 
Mind, it is our Part to ſeek how, and when to 
apply them. 

5. Men are apt to be led by Report, and the 
Opinion of People, and to think that 1 is honoura- 
ble, which is by mo/? commend:d, 

6. The only Way to Henour and Dignity, is to 


bo praifed and beloved by good and wiſe Men. 


7. Where is the Man, who, on Condition of 


gies loving, nor being beloved by any one, would 


chooſe to wallow in Wealth, and ſuperfluous 
Plenty ? Believe me, this 1s the Life of Tyrants; 
a Life filled with Suſpicion and Anxiety, it has no 


__ Roomtfor F riendthip. 


8. Virtue is honourable without being enno- 
bled, and is commendable in itſelf, tho' it were 
received 55 none. 


2. With a Dative Caſe. 


1. The ſame Man, who in his Proſperity was 
ſurrounded with a Troop of Attendants, is aten 
Notice of by no one in Adverſity. 
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. Why would you take that away, which ! 
would: have given yuu? But even now you will 
not take it away, for nothing 7s taken but from 
him who would retain it. 

A Man, that applies himfelf to Buſineſs, 15 
inſenfbl when Years creep upon him; thus we 
flowty, ſoftly, filently, ftcal to the Grave, and 


the Flame of Life is not haſtily extinguiſhed, but 


burns out. 


Cæteri caſus manent, &c. 


A- L other Caſes {except the tranſitive) are the 
ſame after a Verb Paſſive, which the Act ic 
requires. Or in other Words, the Caſe which a 

Verb Alive governs, as At ve. never continues in 


the Paſſive; the reſt do; For tho” you may fay, Ac- 
cuſat lervum, you cannot ſay, Accuſatur lervum. 


1. When they came before 2 Magiſtrate, the 
Servant only was accuſed of Theft. 

2. How much Eres t9 be efleemed! Tr is nei- 
ther loſt by Water, nor by Fire, nor & changed 
by the Rage of Scaſons, or the Convulfions of 
Government, and with which, they that are en- 
dued, are the only rich Men. | 

. He was frft aſked his ; Opinion And it as 
not only approved of by the Senate, but the greateſt 


Thanks were given to him. 


4. Corn was bought yeſterday at a great Price, 
but it will loan be cheaper. 


Vapula, 
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Vapulo, veneo, liceo, &c. 


THE Neuter- Paſſive Verbs, vapulo, veneo, 15 
ceo, exulo, fio, have a Paſſive Conſtruction, 
Ii. e. have an Ablative or a Dative Cale of the 
Agent or Deer after them, like Verbs Paſſive. 


If he dares to touch me in his Pson, in 
Paſſion he [hall he beaten by me. | 
2. He produced Witneſſes, who ſaw 1t, to prove 
that he was beaten by him with the Palms of. hid 
Hands, and with Scourges. 


Pound of the Purple was fold for an hun- 
| trid Pence. 

4. Some Things: are worth more than they were ' 
fold for to you, and therefore vou owe ſomething 
extraordinary for them, tho” they were bought. 

Ihe Book, tho” well exccuted, was prized at 
a hw Falue”. -* 

6. Perfidy, Bribery, and öden be, were ba- 
ni/hed by him out of the City, 

7. The greatelt and moſt unworthy Slaughter 
of the Citizens was made by him at that Time, 


0000000400444 
Conſtruction of Verbs of the Infinitrve Mood. 
Verbis quibuſdam, &c. 


THE Infinitive Mid ts ſet after * Verbs, 
Participles, and Adjectives; and poetically af 
ter Subſtantivess 
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Note, When two Verbs come together, without a 
Nominative Caſe between them; the latter Verb Haobe- 


ther it has the Sign of the Active Voice to, or of the 
Paſſive to be, or not) /hall be the Infinitive Mad. : 


+. He that knows not how to be filent, knows not 
Bew to ſpeak. | 
2. As a Field, however good the Soil, cannot be 
f uitful without Culture, ſo neither can the Mind 
without Learning. | 
3. All Reſentment ought to End in Death, but 
not F ricndſlup. 
4. The Loſs of Money may eahily be repaired, 
but Reputation once loft can ſcarce ever be reco- 


vered. 


$5. What Time, which generally wears out the 
deepeſt Impreſſions of Sorrow, would do of itſelf, 
that we ought to anticipate by Prudence ; and not 
uait for a Remedy from Time, which we may 


fooner recerve from Reaſon. 


6. Far be it from us to deſpiſe the Poor ; for 
Poverty itſelf is a ſufficient Burthen on thoſe who 


Fudy to live by honeſt Labour and Induſtry, and 
'who had rather buy than beg. 


7. If the Mind lets go its Intention, and pur- 


Tues not its Studies diligently, it mu? neceſſarily go 


backwards; no one finds it where he left it; we 
muſt reſolve therefore to go on, and do our Endea- 
vour ; more remains than we have yet encoun- 
tered ; the being willing however to proceed is great 


Part of the Way. 


8. When we begin to think, and to perceive who 
we are, and 1n what Properties we differ from 
1 5 | other 
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other Creatures, then it is that we begin 10 Halen 
thoſe Things for which we were born. 

Ihe excellent Perfection of the Mind fo far 
excels the Body, that the Difterence can ſcarce be 
imagined, 

10. The Precepts of Virtue are manifold, which 
you mult to fix in your Mind. that they cannot fly 
off: nor is it enough to treaſure up thefe in the 
Memory , they muſt he called forth into Action; 
he is not the happy Man who knows theſe Things, 
" = that docs them. 

. So great is the Force of Virtue, that a Man 
can never be good, and not happy ; Virtue 1s in 
itfelt commendable, and without it nothing can be 
commended. 

12. Wickedneſs ought to be ſhunned, not only 
for the Inconveniencies which happen to the Pro- 
fligate, but much rather becauſe it does not /uffer 
thoſe, who harbour it in their Minds, to have any 
1 any Reſpite from Diſquietudes. 

It beboves us to bear whatever he is pleaſed 
to 5 whoſe Power can do more. | 

14. If ſome Things ſeem obſcure, you ought to 
remember, that no Art or Science can bs rendered 
intelligible without a Maſter, and without ſome 
ae 

No Art, or Knowledge, or Volubility of 
Tasgve, are uſed to be required of a Man, but 
Virtue, Integrity, and Probity. 

16. A good Man will dread, not only to do, 
but even 29 think any Thing, which he 7s afraid to 
declare. 

17. It may happen that a Man may think juſtly, 
ang yet net be able to ſpeak politely.” 


18, There 


* i 
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18. There is one, and but one Caution againſt 
all the Inconveniencies of Friendthip, that we be— 
gin not to love too haſtily, nor love the unworthy. 

19. Where the Certainty of a fincere Intention 
is wanting, yen can neither love, nor be beloved. 

20. We cannot by any Means cep the Joy of 


Life firm and laſting without a Friend, nor main- 


tain even Friendſhip itſelf, unleſs we love our 


Friends as ourſelyes. | 


-- 


2. PA a ers 


1. Lock all around you, and vou will find old : 
Men making great Preparations for Honour, 'Tra- 
vel, or Merchandize ; but what can be more ab- 
ſurd, than an old Man beginning to live ? 

2. He 1s truly worthy of Praiſe, who is ny, 
not only to ſerve, but to die for his ee 


3. Avpjzcrives, 


1. It is ſweet to remember what was hard to be 
endured. 
2. It is not e4/y to fly without Wings. | 
They are Dunces, who think, when they are 
ad] they 5 be learning thoſe Things, which it 
is /hameful tor a School- boy not to have lea, ned. 
4. I. ts difficult to have all Men our Friends; 


it is enough to have no Enemies. 


It is roya/, when you have done well, to hear. 
yourſelf ill ſpoken of. | 


6. It is better to grant what i is doubtful, than 
impudently to deny it. 


7. Nothing is Letter than the Remembrance of 
good 
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good Deeds, and being content with the Liberty 
to let the World go as it will. 

8. It is never profitable to commit Sin, becauſe 
it is always diſgraceful, and, becauſe Honeſty is 
always commendable, is always profitable. 

It is dangerous raſhly to affirm any Thing of 
another, on Account of the {ecret Inclinations, 
and various Diſpoſitions of Men. 


10. It is a Pleaſure freely to deſpiſe ſome Per- | 
ſons, and not to cringe to all alike. 


11. Tis hard to change the Mind of Man, and 
root out on a ſudden what is * in the Mo- 
rals. 

12. We muſt take Care not to lend an Ear to 
Flatterers, nor be impoſed upon by Adulation, in 
which it is eaſy te be deceived ; becauſe we are apt 
to think ou: {< os ſuch as may delervedly be praiſed, 


which gives Riſe to innumerable Errors in our 
Conduct. 


4. Nou xs. 


Now is the Time to plough, and to ſow Lin- 
ſeed? while the Globe 1s dry, and the SKy loureth. 
2. When the Snow hes deep, then is the Time 


_ to lay Snares tor Larks, and with Toils incloſe the 
Stag. 


Ponitur interdum ſola, &c. 


Sone Verbs of the Infinitive Mood are put 

alone by themſelves, without a 22 Verb, 
ſomething being under ſtood by the Figure Ellipſis; 
either with, or without a Queſtion: I. With a 


Queſtion, when Indignation 15 expreſſed, in which 


Caſe 
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Caſe it is more lively and natural to ſpeak abruptly 
than at full _ as, Hæccine fieri flagitia | 
ꝛ here æquum eſt, par eſt, oportet, or ſome ſuch 
Words are underſ/iood : II. Without a Queſtion, 
' when an Author in a Narration omits the principal 
Verb for Brevity's Sake, as, Spargere voces in 
vulgum; in which Caſe, capie inſtituit, es 
eſt, are underſtood. 


8 That there ſhould be 6 boundleſs + 
in that little Creature called Man! That he /hould 
do ſo great Things |! | 1 

2. This was his Way of Life; he ſtill ore 
with, and gave Hay to all Men; with whomto- 
ever he was in Company, to them hc entirely gade 
-vp lumſelf ; he complied with their Ways, ſetting 
himſelf againſt no Man, nor preferring lunſclt 
before others. | r 


Conſtructian of Gerunds and Supines. 


1 Scrundia et Supina, e. 


Will | (CERUNDS and Supines govern ſuch Caſes as 415 
bl the Verbs themſelves from whence they a are formed, 


1. GN RUN DS. 


1. A religious Care ts pleaſe God in all Things, 
gives a Man the firmeſt Reſolution, and the 
ſtrongeſt Confidence of Security and Protection 
in all Bangers, 


2. A 
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2. A prudent Perſon, whatever he thinks of 


others, ſays nothing to their Reproach, nor will 
| he ſpeak contemptuouſly of any one; becauſe no 


Man is ſo mean but he is ſenſible of Contempt, 
and may find Means to /hew his Reſentment, 
3. The Pleaſure there is in Friendſhip and Fa- 
miliarities, we rather learn from the Want of them, 
than by the Enjoyment of them.  - 
4. Men in nothing approach nearer to the Gods, 


than in giving Happineſs to their Fellow-Crettures. 


5. To thoie whom you have unwillingly of- 
fended, you muſt uſe the beſt Apology you can, and 
ſhew that what you did was by Neceſſity, you 
could not act otherwiſe, and that you are ready to 
make Amends for any Injury, by ſubſequent Acts 
of Juſtice and Duty. „„ OM 

6. Toe preſerve Health, we mu/? uſe moderate 
Exerciſe, and fo much Meat and Drink as may 
repair the Strength, and not oppreſs it; but we 


muſt not ſupport the Body alone, but the Mind 


and Spirits allo, for theſe are extinguiſhed by old 
Age, like a Lamp, when it 1s not ſupplied with 
= 155 I 


II. SV r INES. 


1. There are ſome who come not ſo much 7 
ſee a Play, as to be ſeen themſelves, 1 
2. We had much Company at our Houſe laſt 
Week; they came to hunt the long ear'd Hares, 
and trans/ix with their Arrows the timorous Doc. 


K 8 
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Gerundia in di, &c. 


1 6 ERUNDS in di have the ſame Conſtrucion 
._- with the Genitive Caſes, and are uſed when the 
b Engliſh of the Infinitive Mood comes after the Sub- 
5 antives, ſtudium, cauſa, tempus, gratia, otium, 
occaſio, libido, ſpes, opportunitas, voluntas, mo- 
dus, ratio, ſatietas, poteftas, licentia, vis, amor, 
locus, &c. They are alſi uſed after certain Adjec- 
tives, particularly thoſe fix Sorts of Adjefives, that 
govern a Genitive Caſe, by the Rule Adjectiva quæ 
deſiderium, &c. | „ 


1. SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. He that lays hold on all Occa/ions to exerci ſe 
pe and Mercy, out of a Deſire to do Good, will 
ead a moſt happy Life. Os 

2. They who have contemned the Deſire o 
living, which is innate, and planted in the Minds 
of all Mortals, but had rather die nobly than ſee 
their Country enſlaved, are certainly worthy the 
higheſt Encomiums. 

3. Youth is the Time for Learning : an old 
Man at his A, B, C, is a ridiculous Sight. 
„ 4. Some think it an excellent Thing to be never 
1 ſilent, though it is a certain Sign of Fooliſhneſs ; 
/ as en the other Hand Silence, when it is not a 
5 proper Time to ſpeak, is a Sign of Prudence. 
Wo 5. It ſeldom happens that Men born with an 
6 exalted Genius, or improved by the Advantage of 
Il. Education, have Time to deliberate what Courſe of 
* Life they ought chiefly to follow: And in ſuch a 
1 Delibera- 
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and En 
Griefs are fixed to what we know has happened; 
but our Fears rife from what poſhbly may happen. 
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Deliberation, every Scheme ought to be determined 
by a Man's conſulting his own Genius. 

6. It happens, I know not how,. but we more 
readily perceive any Blemiſh in others than we do 
in ourſelves ; therefore when Maſters mimic the 
Faults of Boys, that they may amend them, they 


are more eaſy ſet right. _ 


7. All the Means of living well are placed in 
Virtue; becauſe Virtue alone 1s in our own Power; 


all Things, beſide her, are ſubjeC to the Govern- 


ment of Fortune. 35 
8. The Difference is ſmall, whether you ſuffer 
Adverſity, or expect it; except tlrat there may be 
4 of grieving, but not of fearing ; for our 


9. Not only the Man who hath received a Fa- 
vour ought to be gratetul, but even he who has had 
the Offer of one. 5 85 

10. Impunity 1s the greateſt Encouragement to 
Sin: And the Habit of fruning removes all Doubt. 

11. The Humour of deriding all Things, ſprings 


from Pride and a Conceit of our own Wit, than 


which nothing makes a Man more ridiculous. 
12. The beſt Way of Life is to be choſen; Ha- 


bit will ſoon render it agreeable. 


13. As Medicine is the Art of Curing, and as 
Piloting is that of Sailing, ſo Prudence is the Art 


of Life. 


14. The moſt expeditious Way of encrea/ing an 
Eſtate, 1s to retrench your Expences. 38 

15. There is no End of inveſtigating Truth 
until you find it; and the being tired with ſeckins 
is ſcandalous, when that which is ſought is moſt 
deſireable. 


R 2 16. What 
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16. What is Liberty, but the Power of living as 
a Man pleaſes? And who lives in that Manner, 
but he who follows Righteouſneſs, who rejoices in 
fulfilling his Duty, and has laid out a well-confi- 
dered and well-contrived Plan of L;fe ? 
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2 ADJRET13 x3: 


1. It is abſurd to play with him, who. is /ure of 
WINNING. EP 33 
2. How deſpicable is the Man, who is more de- 
frrous of getting Money, than of ating rightly ? 
23. He that diſdains, on the Account of his 
Riches, to yield to thoſe who are capable of in- 
ftrufting him, will always be a Blockhead. 
4. It is no uncommon Thing to meet with a 
Man who is rude of Speech, but a great Maſter of 
Writing, © | 


_ Gerundia in do, &c. 


GES UNDS in do are uſed after Verbs iu the 
Manner of an Ablative Caſe, with or without a 
Prepoſition: Alſo Gerunds in dum have the jams 
Conſiruction as the Accuſative Caſe, and take the Pre- 
Po ſitions, ad, ob, propter, inter, ante, before them. 


1. Gerunds in do, with a Prepoſition. 


1. Shame beſt keeps a tender Age from Sinning; 
which is always preſent where any one reverences 
himſelf, 

2. Wicked Men, when they have done an In- 
Jury, laugh at thoſe who talk to them / mating 
Satisfaction. | 


3 He 


\ 
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3. He fooliſhly makes a Scruple 4 f Perjury, who 
makes no Scruple to commit a Fact equal to Per- 
jury; therefore in the moſt heinous Crimes, an 
Oath hath but little Weight; ſince he that will 
dare to give Poiſon, will dare to perjure himſelt. 
by denying . 

4. It is doubtful, whether his great Reputation 
ſprung from acting in the Field, or giving Counſel , 
in the Cabinet. 

5. They who affirm that old Men are improper 
for managing Buſineſs, argue as abſurdly as if one 
ſhould ſay, that, in ſailing, the Pilot of a Ship 
does nothing, becauſe others mount the Shrouds, 
run about the Deck, or ply the Pump. 

6. Above all Things, in puniſhing, Paſſion 1s: 
to be reſtrained ; for a paſſionate Man, who is to 
pronounce a. Sent ence,. never can preſerve that 
Mean, which is between too much and too little. 

As it becomes a Man to be free in be/ftowing,. 
he ought likewiſe not to be too rigorous in de- 
manding; and in all his Contracts, in ſelling, buy- 
ins, hiring, lending, he ought to conſult the Eaſe 
and Convenience of his Neighbours ; giving up 
many. Things, and as much as he can conveni- 
ently, avoiding Law, ſuits. 

8. Doubting what I ſhould compare with writ- 
ing: Examples, the gathering Shells on the Sea- 
ſhore immediately occurred. 

As we ought to pardon a Man For hurting 
us un r io we are not obliged to thank. 


him, for doing Good, if of Neceſſity, and without 
lnteution. 


R. 3 2. Gerunds ; 
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2. Gerunds in do with:ut a Prepofit on. 


1. Deceive not thy Friend, by promiſing ing much; 
and then performing little or nothing, 

2. Many have waſted their Eſtates by beings in- 
confiderately bountiful! ; and. Rapine often follows 
Profuſion ; for when Men come to be in want, 
through their fquandering, they frequently put forth: 
their Hand againſt the Property of others. 

Strife and Anger are hetter ended by ſoft 
W ords and Kindnets, than by rc//ting. 

4. When Utility ſceis to hurry us to ittelf, 
and Honefty to reclaim. us, the Mind mull be. 
diſtracted in its Choice, and the Refult oY our De- 
liberation ſuſpended. | | 

The Chain of Community among Men is 
formed by Speech and Reafor, Which &y teach 
learning, communicating, deFating and jud; ins 
concihate Men together. and bind them into a. 
Kind of natural Society; nor do we differ more 


in any Thing from the Nature of Brutes, than 311 


this, 

6. Reaſon lays the Foundation of Enquiry: ſhe 
it is who S fo Virtue, after being eftablithed 
berſelt by our Enquiry. 

The Mind of Man is nourifhed by reading 


and Refſection. 


8. Thoſe Appetites that rove too far, and exile 
either in Defire or Awer/ron, are not ſufficiently 8 


trained by Reaſon; ſuch, I lay, undoubtedly 


tranſgreſs both their End and their Deſign. 

No Treachery is more dark than chat which 
lies concealed under the Maſk of F riendſhip or 
Familiarity. By ok Care we can eaſily him 

im 
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him that deelares himſelf an Enemy; but the ſe— 
cret and domeftic Evil oppreſſeth us before we cam 
e or hind. it out. 


| F | Serunes 71 dum With a Prep:fition. 


1. We are prone by Nature, not only to learn, 
8 to teach. 


. Nature and Genius arc the gr cateſt Helps 7. 
Fe 
Hs "hough it may be uſcful ſometimes to ſpeak 
Hand, yer far more advantageous is it, having. 
when Time 1% think, to ſpeak more completely 
and accurately. 

4. In the Things themſelves which are learned, 
and known, there are Inducements, by which we 
* incitcd_t; /rarn and know them. 

Sometimes to honour a Man more than 1s 
fel is. to-provoke others ts deſerve well, 

6. Proſperity is apt te hide and conceal the Vi- 
ces of Men, but when Adverſity comes, then are. 
they diſcovered and known to all Men. 

We are all Members of one great Body, we: 
are all Kindred by Nature, who hath for med us of 
the ſame Elements, and to the ſame End; ſhe 
hath implanted in us mutual Affection, and. made. 
us ſociable ; ſhe hath commanded Juſtice and. E 
quity : and, by her Command, the Hand 1s ever 
ready 0 give Aſſiſtance. 

8. As there is great Variety in our. Perſons, 
ſome are ſwift in running, others ſtrong fer wr A- 
ling; ſome have a Diguity, and others a Sweet- 
nels of Aſpect, ſo is there full a greater Variety 
in our Minds. 


9. Serpents 
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Serpents creep, Ducks ſwim, Merlins fly, 
Bulls puſh with their Horns, Scorpions ſting : 
And thus to every Animal Nature 1s their Guide 
how-to ive. 

10. I could not but be angry with him, for con- 
tr won me, when what | ſaid was true. 
Having got a Plank in the Wreck, he re- 
ene it to /ave his Friend. 
12. In pr ayins, the Mind muſt not wander, but 
be fixed moſt attentively on the preſent Buſineſs. 
13. Before we Judge, we ought to- deliberate ; 


and to think before we. Heak. 


Cum ſigniſicatur Neceſlitas, &c. 


J Gerund in dam, without a Prepoſition, and 

joined with: the Verb eſt, and implying ſome 
Neceſſity, or Duty te do a Thing g. may have bath the 
Haive and Paſſive Conſtruction of the Verb from 
whence it is derived Aud the Perſon which in En- 
giſh /cems to be the Nominative Caſe is put in the 
Dative; as, He muſt be watchful, Vigilandum eſt 
el: But this Dative is always expreſſed. 


1. As all Things that are excellent are difficult 
to be attained ; we muff labour, if we would ac- 
quire Knowledge. 

2. If any Thing be ſpoken more e in Con- 
verſation, it muſt not be divulged. 

Great Things muſt be judged of by great 
Minds : ; otherwiſe the Fault ill ſeem to he in 
the Things, which really is our own. 

4. There is no Evil but what has ſome Excuſe 
to authoriſe it: Covetouſneſs promiſeth Wealth; 
Luxury many and various Pleaſares; Ambition 

promiſes 
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promiſes Purple, Applauſe, and Power; but we 
muſt live here free and diſintereſted. 

5. We muſt principally take Care to avoid the 
Love of Money; for nothing ſhews a mean and 
narrow Spirit more than Avarice ; and nothing is 
more noble and exalted than to deſpiſe Riches, if 
you have them not; and if you have them, te 
employ them in virtuous and generous Purpoſes. 

6. We muſt remember, that Juſtice is to be ob- 
ſerved, even to the loweſt of Mankind. | 

7. When any Thing darkens the Mind, fo as 
to prevent its feeing the Order of Duties, it is in 
vain to direct a Man, taving, ſo you e live; for 
Precepts avail nothing, 10 long as Error cloudeth 
the Underſtanding; if this be removed, then will | 
appear, what is required by every Duty. 

8. Our Converſation ought to be free from all 
Emotions of the Mind, neither over-angry, nor 
over-earneſt, but without Drawling or Indolence; 
and above all Things we mu/? endeavour to expreſs 
our eſteem and Love for thoſe we converſe with. 

. We muſt never, by avoiding Danger, ſubject 
wurſelves to be thought irreſolute and cowardly ; 
but, at the fame Fime, we mit take Care not to 
expoſe ourſelves to Danger wantonly, than which 
nothing can be more ſtupid. | 

10. We arc neceſſarily moved with the Appear- 

ance of Profit or Utility; but if upon examining 


= the Object more attentively, yeu perceive Wick- 
= cedneſs ccnnefted with it, the true Utility is not 
to be abandoned ; but it mu/? be ‚ under ſtond, that ! 


where there is Wickedneſs there can be no Utility. 

11. In all TranſaQtons, we mut be ſure, that 
what ſcems profitable be not difgrace ful; and If 1t 
be diſgraceful, not to think it profitable. 


12. Ft 
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12. We are to endeavuur to avoid Abſurdities, 


rather than attempt thoſe Excellencies, which Na- 


ture has not given us. 


Vertuntur etiam Gerundia, &c. 


GE RUNDS alla are often elegantly turned ints 


Nouns Adjettive (or Cerundives in dus) and 


then they agree, in Caſe, Gender, and Number, with 


the Mord that they govern as Gerunds. For Exam- 
ple, The Glory of making Honey; here, if you uſe 
ihe Gerund, it would be, Generandi mel; but if 


the (Gerundive) Adjective; it muſt be, Generandi 


mellis; /o, in the Rule, the Gerund would be, Ad 
accuſandum homines ; ; but, being rendered by the 
Adjective, it is, Ad accuſandos homines. 
Note, The Gerund in di paſſes into a Genitive ; 
the Gerund in do into a Dative or Ablative; and 
the Gerund in dum into an Accuſative. 


. Wi 75 a Genitive. 
7. Prudence is the Knowledge of Things to be 


| fought after. 


2. Do you aſk, what makes us. forget a Benefit 
received? The Defire of one to be received: We 


eonſider not what is already obtained, but what is 


Kill to be obtained, 
There are two Kinds of Generoſity, the one 
of conferring a Benefit, the other of repaying - It 


1s in our own Power whether we give or no; but 
not to repay it, is inconſiſtent with the Character 


of a good Man, provided he can repay it without 
jury to any one. 


* The 
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4. The Means of revenging an Injury, are eaſier 
than of repaying a Xindne}, for 'tis not ſo difficult 
to be ſuperior to the Bad, as to equal the Good; 
nor is it indeed ſo neceſſary to repay what you owe 
to thoſe who have deſerved ill, as to thoſe who 
have deſerved well. | a 5 
F. As the Swarms of Bees do not aſſemble on 
| Account of forming their Combs, but naturally 

_ aſſociating together, they then form them; thus 
Men, through a much ftronger Principle, being 
aſſociated by Nature, aſſiduouſly apply themſelves. 
to thinking and ſpeaking. bee, ; 

6. To be always happy, and to paſs Life with- 
out Trouble, is not to know the other Side of the 
Nature of Things; you are a great Man, but how 
do you know it, unleſs Fortune gives you an Op- 
portunity of exhibiting your Firtue, 

7, The Neceſſity of bearing our Condition re- 
minds us that we are Men, and reſtrains us from 
rebelling againſt the Will of God: And this 
Thought ſerves, in a great Meaſure, to alleviate 
our Sorrows. 3 . 

8. There are three Sorts of Things to be defired : 
Fiſt, ſuch as attract us of themſelves, not by any 
View of Profit, but by their own Dignity ; of 
this Sort are Virtue, Knowledge, Truth : The ſe- 
cond, ſuch as are defirabte, not in their own Na- 
ture, but on Account of Profit and Utility, as 
Money: The third, compounded as it were of 
theſe two, attracts us, both by their own Power 
and Dignity, and theſe carry with them Utility 
and Profit; as Friendſhip and Reputation. 

9. In our early Youth, while we are incapable 
of reaſoning, every one chuſes to himſelf that 
Station of Life which he has been moſt uſed tg 
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fancy; and therefore is often engaged in ſome 
fixed Courſe of living, beſore he is capable to 


judge what is moſt proper for himſelf. | 
10. I know not how it 1s, but Friendſhip has 


F infinuated itſelf through all Stations of Life, nor 

j does it ſuffer any Plan of living to be without its 

ſl Company ; and all Mankind think the fame of It, 
„ 2. With a Dative, 


1. They are not fit to bear Blk, who know 
not how to obey the Laws and Magiſtrates. | 

2. He that faith a Day, and not rather an Hour, 
a Moment, ſufficeth Yor the overthrow of Empires, 
affigneth too long a Pime to the more ſpeedy Pro- 
greſs of human Calamities, 


3. With ay dblative. 


1. Each of the Vine has its proper Function; 
thus Fortitude diſcovers itſelf in Loils and Dan- 
gers; Temperance, in ncglecting Pleaſures ; Pru- 
dence, in the Choice of Good and Evil; and 
Juſtice, in giving every Man his own, 

2. We are incited by Nature to be willing to 
do Good to as many as we can; and eſpecially by 


i 

17 teaching, and forming them to the Purpoſes of 
l wil | Wiſdom. 

1 3. Too late, and altogether blameable, are the 
1 Lamentations of thoſe, whom we lee employed in 
1 bewailing thoſe Things which have ARE by 
4 their own Fault and Careleſſneſs. 


4. Nothing 


— "9h - 
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4. Nothing is more becoming, than, in all our 
thing, and in all our Deliberations, to proceed 
with Conſtancy. 


5. In the Conduct of Life, F acts are of more 
Conſequence than Words. | 

6. Delight not in telling incredible W no- 
thing is to be got by it, but the Reputation of an 
impertinent Lyar. | 

7. That Excellence and Greatneſs of Soul which 
exerts itſelf in acquiring Interęſts, and Advantages, 
both to ourſelves and our Friends, becomes much 


more conſpicuous in our properly diſregarding thoſe. 
very Things. 

g. Tis n to ſpend your Time in praiſe 
ing him, whom all Men praiſe with one Mouth. 

The Motions of the Mind are of two Kinds; 

ſome riſe from Thought, and ſome from A 
tite Thought chiefly applies itſelf in the Search 
of Truth : Appetite prompts us to Action. We 
are therefore to take Care to employ our T houghts 
upon the beſt Subjects, and ſubdue our A 
to Reaton.. 


10. So ſwect is Liberty, that Death i is not to 
be thunned 2 in the Recovery of it. 


4. With an Accuſaiive Caſe, 


All Duty that operates Vr the Good of So- 
FEA is preferable to that Duty which is bounded 
by barren Speculation and Knowledge. 

2. Philotophy is the Culture of the Mind, which 

plucks up Vice by the Roots, and prepares the 

Mind Of receiving the good Seed, | 
f the two Virtues, Honeſty and Wiſdom; 

Mg former is the moſt powerful in winning the 


8 Confidence 
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Confidence of Mankind; for Honeſty without Wiſ⸗ 
dom is an Inducement fufficient of itſelf; but 
Wiſdom without Honeſty is of no Effect for this 
Purpoſe. GN T5 
4. In chuſing thoſe Things that are doubtful, we 
ought to apply to Men of Learning and Experi- 
ence, and learn their Senſe of every Kind-of Duty. 
. Do the liberal Sciences confer nothing on 
us? Yes, a great deal in other Reſpects, but with 
Regard to Virtue, nothing. Why then are Chil- 
dren inſtructed in them? Not becauſe they can 
give Virtue, but becauſe they enlarge and prepare 
the Mind for the Reception of Virtue. 


2. SupIN ESV. 
Supinum in um, &c. 
HE Supine in um (or, the firſt Supine) has 


an Active Signification ; and is ſet before a 
Verb, or Participle, ſignifying Motion to a Place; 
1. e. when the Engliſh of the Infiuitive Mood Ac- 
tive follows a Verb, Participle (or Gerund) that 
ſignifies Motion to a Place; as, coming, going; 
then inſtead ef the Infinitive Mood, you muſt uſe 
the Supine in um. | En 


1. He went to play, when he was ſent to fetch 
his Brother, 

2. Such is the Good-nature of Paraſites, they 
are uſed to deny no ene, who invites them 20 ſup 
with him. . 5 

3. If a rich Man goes to a/i a Favour of a poor 
Man, the poor Man is afraid to meet him; and 
when he has loſt this Opportunity of ſerving him- 
ſelf, he too late wiſhes for it. . 
Supinum 


897 


have Plenty, the 
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Supinum in u, &c. 


THE Supine in u (or, the latter Sudine) has a 


Paſſive Signification, and is ſet after a Noun 
Adjeftive ; 1. e. when the Englith » N 155 Infiniti ve 
Mood Paſſive (to be) comes after a Noun Adjective, 
it may be made by the Supine i in u. 


1. Since you command what is juſt, reaſonable, | 


and eaſy to be done, it would be a great Crime in 
me not to obey. 


2. Many Things happen, that are dreadful and 
hard to be borne ; but the ſame God who permits 
them, hath armed our Minds with Virtue and Pa- 
tience. 

3. Tho' it be painful ts hear theſe Things, yet 


it is much more tolerable to hear, than to ſee them. 
4. Tis hard to fay, what Power, Affability and 


Politeneſs in Converſation have, to win the Affec- 


tions of Mankind. 
. The Man who looks upon the Face of a real 
Friend, ſees, as it were, the Tranſcript of himſelf; 
from hence, though abſent or preſent, the Needy 
Sickly are healthful, and what 78 
more extraordinary, the Dead live; fo great is the 
Honour, Reſpect and Affection, which we bear 
for a departed Friend. 


6. [t is ſtrance, Men will eat ſack Herb as 


| Beaſts will not eat; Herbs, which are not only 


horrible ts eat, but in Sound. 


7. He that does what he has une is beſ? to be 
done, is ſaid to he obedient. 


8 We admire the Man, who is not moved b 
Money, and juſtly think him worthy our Regard ; 


8.2 foraſmuch 
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foraſmuch as he deſpiſes thoſe Things to which, 
the Minds of Men are hurried, and inflamed With 
Greedineſs. 


Conrado f Nouns of Time and Phe. 
I. of 1 1 ME. 

Que ſignificant partem Temporis, "I 

5 N OUNS s fgnifying Part of Time /as, Night, 


Day, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) 

anſwering to the Queſtion when? are frequently 

ſed in the Ablative Caſe. A, ab, er ether Prepo- 
fir tion being under flood. 


Jo You ſay, ſuch a one lived four ſcore Years; 
ſay rather, he was e Tears old: unleſs you 
mean to ſay, he lived only as Trees are aid to 
live. ? 

2. Happ is the Man, who, from the Support 
of a well ſpent Life, is chearful and reſigned at 
the Day of Death. 

3 Whatever happens i in the World, is as uſual 
and ordinary as a Roſe in Spring, and Fruit in 
: Summer. 
4. Innumerable Things happen every Hour, 
which require the Counſel of Wiſdom ng Philo- 
ſophy ; which will exhort us to obey God, and 
more obſtinately reſiſt the Power of Fortune; it 
will teach us to truft in Providence, and bear pa- 


OT all the Caſualties 5 Life. 
Quæ 
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Que autem durationem temporis, &c. 


PB UT Nouns that | onify the Continuance of 
Time without Interruption; i. e. Nouns ans 
faber ing to the Queſtion, 127 long? are commonly 
put in the Accu ſutive Caſe ; governed of ad, per, or 
ſome ather Prepgſitton under food. 


F; 1 was 12s Days at Paris, and I ſhall be three 
at London. 

2. How old 1A ur Son ? Twenty. He lived 
with me at Lincoln ſeven Tears; he was ten Years. 
at Eton School ; and bas been thr ce Tears at Cam- 

n EN 
What Buſineſs you begin in the Morning, 
go on with the coe Day. 

4. My Friend itayed with me but one ans 
when 1 was in Hopes he would have ſtayed. a 
Month. 

| Look out in Time for a , more conſtant 
Friend: for the Man you truſt to will not conti- 
nue /9ng in the lame Mind. | 


Dicimus etiam, We” 


E FERYT Example here is a different Rule for. 


making Latin, a what Propoſitions are 
uſed with Nouns of Time. 


I hope you will come at' the Time you write. 
* This is an excellent Book; if you will read 
it, 1 will lend it you for a Month. 


3. W. ithin a few Days, I ſhall have finiſhed my 
T alk, 
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4. He roſe about the third Match, and went 
round the Camp. 
oy t is dangerous to travel alone by Night. 
He was thirty Years oid when he left Cam- 
bridge, having ſtudied there twelve Years. 


H. PA. 
Spatium loci, &c. 
N * OUNS jignifying the Diſtance of one Place: 


from another (or any Meaſure of the Length 97 
Breadth of a Place) after a Verb, are put in the 


 Accufative Caſe, and Sometimes 1 in the Ablative. 


With an Accnſative Caſe. 


1. It does not behove any ene, in Ris whole 
Life, to depart a Nai! Breadth from a pure Con- 


| —_ 


We travelled /ix Miles an Hour, and reached 
5 Inn before Sun-ſet. 
3. Travelling in the Dark, he was within a feu. 
Jucbes of a Precipice, when his Horte ſtarted back, 
and ſaved him. 


2. W ith an Ablative Caſe. 


1. London, the Chief City of England, is diſtant 

from Exeter one hundred and ſeventy Miles. 
2. The Length of Great Britain exceeds the 
Breadth two hundred and ferty Miles. 
We haſtened to the Camp, which was two 


3+ 
Days Journey o 
F * mo * III. Names 
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III. Names f PLACE 8. 
Omne verbum admittir, &c. 


| FVERY Perb adore a Genitive Caſe after it, of 

the Name of any City, Town, or leſſer Ifland 
(as, Rome, London, Rhodes) in which a Thing 
is done ; provided the Latin Name of the Place be 


af the firſt or fecond Declenſion and of the fin 19 898 
Number; the Sign! in, or at. 


1. Nothing can be more + een than to 
lire in Landon the whole Summer. | 

2. | took Care of your Affairs at Epheſus. ? 

3 It deſerves your Conſideration, whether it is 
not more eligible to live at Rome, and in your own. 
Houle, whatever the Situation of Public Affairs. 

wy: be, than at Rhodes, or Miitylene. 


115 Genitivi, humi, domi, &c. 


THE 5 E. Our Wordt, humus, domus, militiæ, 
bellum, 25 uſed in the Genitive Caſe, like pro- 
per Names of Towns and Cities. The Signs, on, 
In, or at. 

Note, Humi may be governed of ſolo underflood; 


domi, of tecto; militiæ, 0 munere ; belli, „ of 
tempore. 


| 1. Humi. 
1. Nor did he ceaſe, till with his Arrows he 
brought to the Ground the Bodies of ſeven as © 
2. | 
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2. The Ox received the Stroke, and tremblmg, 
fell lifeleſs ox the Ground. 

« "Tis dangerous to lie on the Gr-und, even in 

the Summer Time, when you are warm with Play. 


Domi. 


1. Travellers take Fan in being informed 
of every little Circumſtance tranſacted at Home. 
2. He had at Hyme one that could inſtruct him, 
but his Friends preferred a public School. 
$1 will haſten away; tor tho' [ am here, my 
Mind is at Home. 
| There 1s no Rule, which we ought more 
| ftrictly to obſerve,. at Home, abroad, and in every 
Station of Life, than that of being inexorable to 
ourſelves, and compatſionate to all others. 
Men who are ufed to deceive at Home are 
| improper Perſons to be truſted abroad. 
6. There, is no State of Life, either public or 
private, abroad or at Home, that is without its 


Duty, in diſcharging of which, conſiſts all the 
Dignity, and in the N hes, all the Diſgrace, of 


Lite.. 
3. Militiæ, Bell. 


What Dangers will not a brave Man under- 
Fay defirous of no other Reward, than Nein cal- 
8 a Conqueror in Battle. 

Great are the Men whoſe Virtues are known 
both at Home, and i» War. 

True Patriots will deteſt that Kind of 
Bounty, which robs one to enrich another; and 


| wall take Care, that every one ſhould enjoy his. 


own; 


own; 


he exhibited at Gades, preſented Herennius Gallus 3 
the Player, with a gold Ring. 4 
Athens T met with ſeveral earned Men, 3M 
in "katy Friendſhip and Familiarity I thought 1.3 
myſelf very happy. 6 

2. Manlius Curius offered me his Houſe at Pa- F 


tended for Empire, rather at Tyber than 3 at Ther- 
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that the meaner Sort may not, through 
W enkneſt, ſuffer any Injuſtice, nor the richer be 
prejudiced, by public Clamour, in aflerting, or 
recovering what is their own. In other Reſpects, 
jet them cmplov all Meaſures they can, either 77 
ar or Peace, to enlarge the Poſſeſſions and Re- 

venucs of their Country, 


Verim {1 Oppidi nomen, &c. e Fl 

| | j 

UT if the Name of a City, or Town, ſhall | . 
be of the Plural Number only, or of the third 0 

D bes it ſhall be put in the Ablative Caſe. | i 
Note, This Rule is an Exception, or rather @ N 
Diſtindt ion of the foregoing, Omne verbum, &. | 
as, Vixi Rome et Venetus, z is an Example to both. 1 
1. Balbus on the laſt Day of the Games, which 9 


RS 
—— * 


tr, and defired me to uſe it as my own, during 
this wretched War. | 


4. As at Rome they chuſe annually two Confuls, 
io at Carthage two Kings. 

5. Old Age was no where held in greater Ho- 
nour than at Lacedæmon. 

6. It had been better for Antiochus to have con- 


ESTAS 


e. 


verbis 
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verbis ſignificantibus motum ad locum, &c. 


A FTE R Verbs /ignifying Motion to a Place, 

the Name , ſuch Place, of what Declenſion or 
Number ſoever 14 be, is generally put in the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe without a Prepeſition. 


Dolabella ſailed to Corycus, where having 
blocked up the Harbour he propoſed to ſtay ; but 
he went on to Cyprus, | 


2. My Maſter ſent me 1 Etr uria. 

I returned to Aſia, that I might collect che 
Remains of my Labour, and remit the Money to | 
—_ 

4. I came zo Athens on the eleventh of the Ka- 
lends of June, and found your Son moſt agreeably 
employed in the beſt Studies, and much eſteemed 
for his modeſt and ingenuous Behaviour. | 


Ad hunc modum utimur, &c. 


PHESE two common Nouns, Rus and Domus, 
are uſed alſo in the Accuſative Caſe after Verbs 
of Motion to a Place, /ike proper Names of Places. 


1. I will Zo into the Connery: and there mortify 
myſelf for two Days. ' 

2. My Father ſent me into the Country for the 
Recovery of my Health, by enjoying the treth Air. 

3. Go away Home: I will foſlow you preſently. 


4. Having done my Buſineſs, I will now go 
Home, with the Proviſion. 


. Pompey ordered the Conſuls to return Home, 
and ſeize on the Money 1 in the ſacred Treaſury. 


Verbis 
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Verbis ſignificantibus motum a loco, Kc. | 


A LL Verbs ſignifying Motion from a Place, the 
Name of ſuch Place, of what Declenſſon ſocver 


it be, is commonly put in the Ablative Caſe without 


a : Prepoſt tion, 


1. We left Brunduſ um on tha Fifth of the Ka- 


lends of May, and paſſed through Macedonia in 
our Way to Cyzicum. 


2. When he returned fr om Egypt he publiſhed 
a learned Account of his Travels. 


We were all ſent Home from 7. bebes, 


4. When I came from Eton, my Brother re- 


tur ned out of the Country, to meet me in London, 
He went from Home very lorrowful after the 


: Holidays. FE os 
$0002004:02040004 
Conſtruction of Verbs Imperſonal. 


Hæc Imperſonalia, Inlereſi et refert, &c. 


HES E wo Imperſonals, intereſt and refert, 
(/ignifying to concern) require a Genitie «Caſe, 
except when, in Englth, me, thee, himſelf, us, you 


and whom follow them, For theſe Particles mu/l be 
render ed 1 in Latin by mea, tua, 1ua, noſtrà, veſtra, 
and cuja, 


1. It concerns all Men, to beware whom they 


truſt, ſince Life abounds with thoſe, who, to pro- 


fit themſelves, would detraud their own N 
. it 
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2. It is of great M. ment ts Boys, where they are 
educated, and with whom they converſe; for their 
Age being weak of itſelf, is the more eaſily in- 
feed ; and their Minds are altered by the Cuſtom 
of the Place, as Seeds and Plants are by the Na- 
ture of the Soil. 

. I neither dare nor ought to lay you me; 
any Piffculty but if it can be done conveniently, 
it is greatly for our mutual Intereſt that J ſhould 
fee 4 17 before you go. 

It you ſay, it 7s every Man's Intereſt to do 
what is right, you give up the Queſtion in our 
Favour; for all we fay, all we contend for, is, 
that Performance is the Regard of moral Duties. 

5. It concerus me, as well as you, that you 
ſhould obey theſe Precepts. Tt 

6. Your Health 7s of Impor tance, not only to 
me as well as zo yourſelf, but it is the Concern alſe 
E of many 

7. It concerns not only the public Intereſt and 
mine, but particularly your own ; that all Men 
| ſhould know the Regard I pay both to your own 
Merit, and that of your Anceitars. 

8. Who 1s there that does not hate a vicious 
and ſaucy young Man? on the other Hand, who 
is there that does not admire and love Modeſty 
and Faithfulneſs, tho' they no Way concern him- 


5 
Ho Prudence conſis | in the knowing and chuſ- 
ing moſe 1 hings, which it concerns us to deſire or 
decline. 

10. lt nightly concerns ye, who are Fathers, 
that your Sons ſhould be educated here, prefera- 
bly to any Place abroad ; that from their Infancy, 

they 


nu CE SD ater „ 
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they may love their native Soil, and not be cor- 


rupted by foreign Manners. 


11. The Murder was charged principally * | 


him, who was intereſted in it. 


ri bY 


Adduntur et illi Satie! &c. 
BY ides a Genitive of the Perſon, theſe two Imper - 


/onals, intereſt and refert, govern a Genitive 


Caſe alſo of the Degree of Concernment, expreſſed 


L Engliſh, by fo much, how much, much, little, 
&c. in Latin, by tanti, quanti, magni, parvi, 


quanticunque, tantidem, &c. and this without the 


Subſtantives to which they belong. 


1. Nothing is a more common Subject of Diſ- 
courle, than the Characters of other Men; of /s 


great Conſequence 'S it to us to act rightly, in orders 


if poflihle, to avoid Scandal. 


2. Few Men conſider how much it concerns them 
to live virtuouſly, not only for their own, but the 


Sake of their Friends and Family. 


3. In every Buſineſs it is of great Concern what ; 
Perſons they are, who are entruſted with the Ma- 


. r of Affairs. 


It is of great Conſequence to the S\iccels of an 
Epittle at what T me it is delivered; for as they, 
who viſit us unſeaſonably, are oftentimes trouble= 


ſome ; ſo an Epiſtle, not delivered at a proper 
Time, may give Offence. 


5. I. fignifies little to ſtudy Virtue, unleſs you 


practiſe it. 
6. He is my Friend, and I will aſſiſt him, how- 


much. ſoever it may be my Intereſt not to ſerve him 
in this Afar. | 


T Dativum 
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Dativum poſtulant, &c. 


4 4% 75 Inper ſonals put acquiſitivoly (i. e. by which 
Thing 1s rene or acquired) as, accidit, 
evenit, 1 difplicet, dolet, expedit, liquet, li- 


bet, licet, nocet, rela vacat for otium eſt, &c. 
Alſo the Compounds, contingit, competit, conducit, 
benefit, ſupereſt, &c. govern a Dative Caſe of the 
Word in the Sentence that has to or for before it: 

But if put tranſitively (i. e. when the Action paſſeth 
forth on ſome Perſon or Thing) as, juvat, delectat, 


decet, and its Compounds, addecet, condecet, de- 


decet, they require an Accuſative Cafe. 


1. With a Dative Caſe. 


1. So various are the Changes and Turns in 


human Life, that it often happens to Men, to be 
miſerable one Day, and happy the next. 
2. It hath bappened to no one to be wiſe by 
Chance: Virtue is no otherwiſe to be obtained 
than by great and inceſſant Labour, but it is worth 
while ſo much the more to labour, as this will 
re all Good whatever. 
. The next Day we thought it proper briefly to 
. our Opinions. 


1. — the Maſter to ſee a Boy of good 


8 idle. 


Indeed I am very ſorry to have committed 


this Fault againſt ſo indulgent a Father. 


6. I fee nothing ſolid enough in your Counfel, 
that it ſhould be expedient for me do relinquiſh my 


Suſpicions. 
| 7. To 
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follow it. 
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To be willing to reſtore Peace, is expedient 


for the Conqueror, and necellary for the con- 


quered. 


8. It is not lawful for any one to fin; _ 
9. It is not plain to Panetius, what to others 
was clearer than the Light of the Sun. 


10. 4 have no Mind to write more concerning 
the Government, 


11. Tradeſmen are not at Leiſure to attend 


Horſe- races. 
12. No one regards how well he . but, 


how long; whereas every one has it in his Power to 


hve well, but no one to live long. 


3 I: hurts no one to obey their Superiors i in 
Things that are juſt and reaſonable. 


14. It well ſuits an Officer to uſe but fo 


Vords. 
15. It neither becomes, nor is convenient for 1 us 


to be diſcouraged by Dangers of any Kind in the 


Diſcharge of our Duty. 
16. He that has got a Competency need wiſh for 


nothing more. 


17. I fares but ill with Step-Children from a 
Mother-in- Law. 


18. It much imports your Character, to ſet ſuch 
an Example by your BA that others may 


your Taſk. 


what Law the Conqueror Pleaſeih to impoſe upon 


| hum, 


T2 2. With 


20. It remaineth for the 9 1455 to ſubmit to 
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2. Miib an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. It delights ſome diligently to apply themſelves 
to Labour, Now much ſoever it may pleaſe others 
to ſollow their Pleaſures, © 5 | 5 
2. It greatly delights me, to ſee you in ſo merry 
a Humour. LIES | 


4 


3. It becomes all Men, to de their utmoſt En- 
deavour, not to paſs their Lives, as Beaſts, in Ob- 


ſcurity and Silence. 


4. It becomes every one to live according to their 
own Endowment ; for that which is peculiarly a 
Man's own, always becomes him beſt. 


5. It is commendable for you to do what it be- 


comes you to do, rather than what you may do if 


you pleaſe. 


6. It becomes a good Boy to do nothing that is 
doubtful without conſulting his Tutor. 
7. It is fit you ſhould take what is your own. 
8. It becomes not a wiſe Man to weep profuſely 
at the Death of a Friend, or Relation, and ſoon 
after to forget him, and bury the Memory of him 
in his Grave: Thus Birds and Beaſts love their 
Young almoſt outrageouſly for a Time; but hav- 
ing loft them, all Affection is extinguiſhed : This, 
J ſay, becomes not a wiſe Man; let him perſevere in 
the N eee of a Friend, but ceaſe to mourn. 


His verd, attinet, pertinet, &c. 
TH ESE three Imperſonals, attinet, pertinet, 


ſpectat, require an Accuſative Caſe after them: , 


with the Prepeſitien ad, 
; | 1. 
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1. 1t is your Buſine /s to ſpeak to that Point, not 


mine. 


2. They had no Buſineſs to interfere in this Af- 
fair. 


It is my Duty to clear myſelf of that Suſ- 


picion. 
4. It belongs 10 every Diſquifition concerning 


Duty, to keep in her Eye the Excellence of Man's 


Nature above that of Brutes, and all other Crea- 
res, | 

Every Thing i is to be done, that we may be 
moſt grateful ; for this is our own Good ; and it 
belongs not to others, like an Act of Juſtice ; for 
the orcateſt Part' of a Benefit returns upon itſelf ; 
no one does Good to others, but, at the ſame 
Time, he does Good to himſelf. 


His imperſonalibus ſubjicitur, &c. 


T HES E ſix Imper ſonals, pœnitet, tedet, piget, 


pudet, miſeret, miſereſcit, govern an Accu ative 
Caſe o, the Perſon, and a Genitine of the Thing, 


 wnleſs when both are Perſons ; as, Nos noſtri pœ- 


nitet: And therefore in conſiruing verbatim, the 


Aeculſative is the firſt of the two Caſes; and in 


making Latin, the Engliſh muſt be changed, that 


the Nominative Caſe in Englith may almęſt always 


* the Accuſative i 1n Latin, 


1. This is the Humour of almoſt all Men ; ; we 
diſlike our own, 


2. Uſe Diligence, honour your "TIE ah 


| fear God; theſe three Things you never nes repens 
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3. I plainly ſee, that by the prudent Exertion 
of your Power and Influence, your Enemies will 
repent KA their violent Proceedings. _ 

4+ Was you not aſhamed of the Vi Naink which 
the young Gentleman committed under your Di- 
rection, 805 you muſt tell Tales of him to his 
Father? 


He is truly 0a wo repents not of his 


1 
Goodneſs and Sobriety. 


6. As Folly, when it has got what it Rs 
never thinks 1t has got enough; ſo Wiſdom is al- 
ways. contented. with. what 1s preſent, and repents. 
nat of itfelf. 

7. I left them, and came abroad, fo tired was 1 
of their Converſation. 

8. How wretched are they, ids as neither 
forry for, nor aſhamed of their. Infamy ! 

In Boys, Nature is beheld as in a Mirror, 
How eager are they in their Difputes? How great 


their Conteſts? How are they dehghted with Con- 


queſt ? How a/hamed' to be conquered # How un=- 
willing to accuſe themſelves ? How deſirous to be 
panes What Labours ds they not undertake to 
be Leaders among their Companions ? How grate- 
fut to thoſe who deſerve well of them? What a 


'Defire to expreſs their Gratitude? And theſe Qua- 


lities moſt eminently. appear in Children of the 
beſt natural Endowments. 

10. Who pitieth the Poor, and relieves his Ne- 
ceſſities, does not impoveriſh, but enrich him- 
ſelf ; for divine Blethngs are annexed: to Cha- 
T! 8 
. Ne rather pity thoſe, who aſk not our Com- 
paſſion, than thoſe who demand it. 


12. What J toes a certain Perſon, I will now 


4 tell 
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tel! you, that, as you have Compaſſion upon other 5, 
athcrs 5 wall 8 an . 


verbum imperſonale, Kp. 
47 Verb Imper ſonal of the Paſſiue Voice may be 


taken for every Perſon of both Number; indiffe- 


rently; by Virtue of an oblique Caſe joined io it; as, 
Statur a me, a te, ab illo, ab illis; For ſto, tas 
Rat, ſtant. 


Where thy J "bio well, 8 live long. 


* Wars are to be undertaken that we may live 
in Peace without [njuries. 


3 As we. live not with Men completely wiſe 


perfe& ; no Man, I think, is © be difre- 

2 5 in whom we can diſcern tlie leaſt Sign of 
Viren, 

4. We muſt take Care that our Speech does 

not betray ſome Defe& in our Manners, which 


generally happens, when we ſpeat of thoſe who 


are abſent, for the Sake of Detraction, or by the 
Way of Ridicule, Severity, or Contumely. 


5. As often as we ſpeak or harangue, ſo often 


are we judged of by others. 


6. Me eafily pardon thoſe, who endeavour, not 


to perſevere, but to recall themſelves from Error. 

7. They who, while Children or Boys, were of 
too mean. and obſcure a Rank to be noticed by 
the Public, when they come to be young Men, 
ought to raiſe their Views to higher Gdjecis, and 
purſne them by the moſt direct Means; becauſe 


that Age is not "wy int but generally Fa- 
voured, | 
The 
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 Participia regunt caſis, ew 
Pa govern the ſame Cafes as the: Verbs as 


om whence they are derived, as, tendo governs- 


an fares Caſe, fo does tendens; utor governs 


an Ablative Caſe, therefore utens, uſus, and uſurus, 
dern the 9 8 Eripio governs a Dative Caſe, 
55 the Rule, Quædam accipiendi, &c. therefore 


ereptus governs the ſame. 


. T had rather ſee a Man wanting Ming, than 
Nee a Man. 
2. Slavery is the Obedience of a broken and 
abject Mind, wanting its own Mill. 
A Man given 10 ; Pleaſure i is but of little Ser- 
vice to his Heir. 
4. Public e is % be preferred to private 


Intereſt, 


5. Friendſhip is 70: be referred to all buman 


ings. 
6. "If you have benefited a Friend, -or given him 


faithful Counſel, you ſeem not to deſerve much 
Praiſe, having only done your' Duty. 


7. The Man, whoſe Paſſions hy Views are al-- 
ways inconfiſtent and irreconcileable with one 
another, can never enjoy a State of Quiet and 
Tranquillity. 

8. As he is a Fool, who, when he is going to 


buy a — inſpects only the Bridle and 
O 
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i de moſt fooliſh, who eſteems a Man from 


his Dreſs, or Condition; which 1s a Sort of Dreſs. 
9. Let us ſuppoſe on one Hand, a good Man, 


ebounding with Riches, and on the other Hand, 


one indeed having nothing, but all Things in him- 


felf; each of them may be equally a good Man, 
nowever unequal they are in Fortune. 

10. | cannot call thoſe good Things, with 
which a Man, though abounding ever ſo much, 
may be miſerable. 


11. We are very properly enjoined, in the 


Courſe of our Life to avoid all Fits of Paſſion, 
that is, exceſhve Emotions of the Mind, uncone 
trouled by Reaſon. 


12. A Man thinks himſelf injured, and has a 


Mind to be revenged ; but ſome Cauſe diſſuading 
him, he immediately draws back ; I call not this 


Anger, but an Emotion of the Mind, obeying 


Reaſon ; that is Anger which leaps beyond Regs 
ſon, and draws it with her. 

He is not truly a Conqueror, who cannot 
brite his Paſſion when it demands Revenge. 

14. He is an unjuſt and ungrateful Citizen, 
who, when he is delivered from the Danger of 
Arms, ſtill retains an armed Mind. 

15. Fortitude is the Knowledge of Things to 
be endured, or an Affection of the Mind in Pa- 
tience and Perſeverance, obeying, without Fear, 
the Supreme Law. 


16. Medeſty is the Guindian of all Virtues, 
ever avoiding Diſgrace, and procuring the higheſt 


Praiſe. 
17. It is expedient that the Mind ſhould be 
canſciaus of us own Integrity, and know 1 its Affinity 


with 
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with the Divine Mind; from whence proceeds a 
Pleaſure, ever full, yet inſatiable. 


Participiis paſſivæ vocis, &c. 
L 


DArticiples of the Paſſive Voice, eſpecially if they 
end in dus, have ſometimes a Dative Caſe af. 
ter them. 7 


1. No one of theſe ſhall go away unpreſented by 
Mme. * | 

2. If it happens to any one, to be gently dif- 
miſſed by old Age, not ſuddenly tern from Life, 
but gradually ſtolen away, has he not Reaſon to 
thank God, that being full of Days and Infirmity, 


he now retires to Reſt, ſo neceſſary to Man, ſo 


grateful to the Weary? 
3. When a Sentence is to be given by a Fudge, 
he muſt remember he hath God a Witneſs, at leaſt 
his own Mind, than which God hath: given no- 
thing more divine to Man.. | | | 
4. Wherein any one ſpeaks Truth, in that he 
is to be defended by every Lover of Truth. 1 
5. The Whiſperer and Slanderer is to be looked 
upon by all as a common Enemy; and he that lies 
under any Slander, or unjuſt Defamation, is to be 
defended and cleared by him that knows his Inno- 
cence, or elſe he makes himſelf guilty of the Slan- 


6. Puniſhment muft be aſigned for the Wicked; 
and not leſs for thoſe who follow another wicked 
Perſon, than for the Leaders themſelves. 

7. He muſt keep the Way that Nature hath pre- 
ſcribed to us; to thoſe who do, all Things are 
eaſy. and readily provided, but to thoſe. who are 

| con- 
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continually ſtriving againſt her, Life is nothing 
elſe but rowing againſt the Stream. : | 

8. Let us cheriſh thoſe Sentiments, which Rea- 
ſon and Truth preſcribe, and think that nothing 
in Life concerns us, but to preſerve our Integrity, 
and ſo long as we are void of Guilt, let us bear 
calmly and moderately all human Accidents. 

9. Diligence avails much in all Things; this 
is principally t be rejoiced in, and always applied 
by us; there is nothing it cannot attain to; and 
in this Virtue, all the other Virtues are compre- 
hended. . e 

Participia cum fiunt nomina, &c. 
FP when they become Nouns ( Adjective, or 

Participial AdjeAtives) require a Genitive Caſe. 
5 Participial Adjectives may be known four 

ays. 1 | W 98 ; 
Firſt, When the Participle Adjective governs a 
different Caſe from the Verb it is derived from; as 
Appetens alien, „ | 

Secondly, When it is compounded of a Prepoſi- 
_ tron, which the Verb it is derived from cannot be 

compounded with; as, indottus, innocens. _ | 

Thirdly, Men it forms all the Degrees of Com- 
pariſon ; as, amans, amantior, amantiſſimus. 


Fourthly, When it has no Reſpect, or nie hav 


Time; as, profuſus, the Participle, /ignifies hav- 
ing been poured forth, with Reſpect ti Time paſt. 
Whereas profuſus, the Participial Adjective, figni- 
fees profuſe, or laviſh, without any Reſpect at all to 
Tenſe or Time. TY | 


1. Men that are great Lovers of themſelves, da- 
mage the Public. 99 5 
ws, . 2. Every 
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2. Every Nature loves :t/elf, and is employed in 
Self-Preſervation. 17 | 
3. I hope you will regard his Advice, for 1 

ow no one more prudent, or has a greater Af- 


| feftion for you. 


4. My Maſter is generous, and hates Licentiouſ- 
1%; therefore I ſerve him willingly, ever obedient 
te his Command. | 

F. Virtue is lovely in her own Eyes, becauſe ſne 
beſt knows herſelf, and how amiable ſhe is. 

6. A Man wo as well be ſaid to be wngrateful 
to himſelf, as, ſordid, harſh, cruel, and neglect- 


ul of himſelf; for as they are called Benefits, 


which I have conferred upon another, why may 
not thoſe, which I have conferred upon myſelf? 
7: We are by Nature moſt ſtudious, and moſt 


deſirous of honourable Probity, of which when we 


behold as it were the Splendor, what is there we 
would not do, or ſuffer, that we may enjoy it? 


Exoſus, peroſus, pertæſus, &c. 


TH ESE three Participles, exoſus, peroſus, and 


pertæſus, having an Active Signification, go- 
vern an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Many Times we hate a Man for doing that 
very Thing which we ſhould hate him for on the 
other Side, if he did it not. 5 15 

2. O ye almighty Powers, if ye Hate not the 
Trojans to a Man, if your wonted Affection re- 
gards the Diſtreſs of Mortals, grant our Fleet may 
eſcape theſe Flames. . 

3. The common People had an Aver ſion to the 
Name of Conſuls, as much as to that of Kings. 


4. May 
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4. May the Gods bleſs you now and ever, if 
they have not an Averſion to the Roman People. 
. Folly foon grows r of herſelf, buͤt the Re- 


ſolutions of Wiſdom are free, ablplute;. and con- 
e n 


Exoſus et peroſus, Kd. 


U 2 exoſus ant peroſus, having th a 
3 Sipmiffedtion, zodern a Dative Caſe of the 2 


or eg according to the latter Part of the Rule, 
Paſſvis additur, &c. 


1. We muſt not think that all, a in this 
Life ſtruggle with a Variety of Misfortunes, are 
under the Diſpleaſure of the Almighty. _ 

2. For his Wickednefs and Impiety, he became 
the Averſi ox. © all Men. © 

3. Some Vlen are ſo obſtinate, that Truth, the 
more clear it is, the more it is detgted by them. 

4. The more Men perſiſt in their Error and 


Infidelity, an more HE ey be abominated by the 
. 3 | 


Natus, prognatus, &c. 
_ ESE ſeven Participles, natus, prognatus, 


ſatus, cretus, creatus, ortus, editus, require 


an Ablative Caſe, being governed of ſome Prepe/ition 
ae, which we alſo find Sometimes expreſſed. 


1 Without a Prepoſition, 


1. Our n Fer ſo dreſs 222 ooms, Herbs, 
and J egetables, that nothing can be more palatable, 


U 2, He 


— 
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2, He was a Citizen of Athens, born of good 

Pet, grea M f 
t Man, from ko. ou falſely fa 

508 ſprung, would mn fo {corned ſo 7 an rv" Sf 
4. We defired him to tell us of what Family he 
was, but he refufed. 
5. It is doubtful who his Father was, but his 
| Mother was a Slave. 

6. He ſprung from the antient Nobility, and ſuch 
are his Virtues that, he degenerates not from his 
Anceſtors, 

7. They are fo antient a People, they think 
—— VOY 4 the Earth. 


Wi th a Prepoſttion. 


1. He is my RTE Born of FP . Fa- 
ther, not of the fame Mother. 

2. He was a Trojan by Birth, Jprung from a 
Race of Heroes. 

3. From Plenty and Affluence generally er , 

rrogance. 

Fa Many Inconveniencies ariſe from 7. altative- 
neſs. 

Friendſhip ſeems to have riſen. from Nature 
1 than from the Wants of Mankind; and 
from the ee of the Mind, joined to a Senſe 
of Affection, rather than from any CHIN 
of Profit that attends 1 it, 


Conft ration 


Exolisk EXAMPLES. 
7 Conſtruction of Adverbs. 


En et ecce, demonſtrandi Adverbia, &c. 


EN and ecce, when uſed for ſee, behold, lo, and 


eee by a Noun; require the Noun to be of 
the Nominative Caſe; and 3 of the Accu ſa- 
tive. | | 1 


1. The Nominative Caſe. 


1. Such is the Cauſe, ſuch is the Crime, of 
which my Client is now accuſed. 
a. Behold a Man, formerly protected by not a 


few Friends, now, in Baniſhment, deſerted by all 


Men. _ 7 
| 3 2. | The Accuſative Caſe. bh 


1. Behold a Conſul, who, without Heſitation, 


will obey your Orders, and white he breathes, will 
himſelf defend whatever you ſhall decree. | 
2. Be not aſhamed to aſk, what, by Reaſon of 
your Youth, you cannot underſtand : Behold me 
ready to inftruct you! | | 


En et ecce, exprobrandi &c. 
DUT theſe Adverbs, when fpoken by May of Con- 


” tempt or upbraiding, govern an Accnſative 


V2 | 3. Behold 


Caſe only. 
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1. Behold the ungrateful Man ] he repays my 
Affection and Kindneſs with Scorn and Injury 

2. Behold his Dreſs Did you ever ſee fo great 
a Sloven? 


Quædam Adverbia Ioci, &c. 


CErtain Aduerbs, 1 . of Place. (as, SEE CO IE 

nuſquam, eo, longs, quo, ubivis, huccine, &c.) 
II. of Time, (as, nunc, tunc, tum, interea, pri- 
die, poſtridie, &c.) and III. of Quantity, (at, pa- 
rum, fatis, abunde, &c.) require a Genitive Caſe 


of the Noun that follows. 


1. Ne 


Ly 
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1, How hed is the Man who is come to 
| fuch @ Degree of Wickedneſs, that no Laws, nor 
Fear of Puniſhment, can reſtrain him from Acks 
of ag and Injuſtice 

. When a Man comes to ſuch a Paſs, as to 


Py 


—_— 


——— 


— on 


— 


* 
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0 P no Regard to his Reputation, he will pay 
9 none to the Propriety of his Actions. 

i 3. How unhappy am I! I can xo where find 
it my Brother. 

ul 4. In what Air do we breathe ! In what City 
0 do we live! Of what State are we Members 
When here, within "thefe Walls, and in this A.- 
1 ſembly, the moſt awful, the moſt venerable in the 
It World, are Men, who meditate the  Deftruon 
if of their Country. | 
W yl 5. Fly where he will, a Man cannot run away 
0 | from himſelf. _ 

„ 6. He \ was baniſhed for Ju his Parents. 
5 7. Nothing 
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7, Nothing is more amiable than Virtue, which 
if any one hath attained to, we ſhall love him 
whoever he be. 

8. Are Things come to 15 bad a Paſs, that an 
honeſt Man « cannot thrive ! 5 


II. Of Time. 


. In the Hiſtory of former Times we mb of 


3 Seditions, and civil Wars, but not- a- 
days Men ſeem to be wiſer. 


2. At that Time there was ſome Excuſe for not 


minding your Studies, but now there is none. 
In the mean Time l- got acquainted with you, 
for whom l have fo great an Affection, that I dare 
truſt you with all my Secrets. 
4. The Day before St. Thomas's Day 1 went to 
IL, well , and the Day after . came to London. 


III. Of QUANTITY. 


. 4 little Pride does not miſbecome a proſpe- 
rous a F ortune. 


2. There can be no great Happineſs where there 
is but little Sincerity. 


Avarice ſeldom eſcapes with Impunity, tho“ 
itlelf be @ ſufficient Puniſhment. 


4. We have had Fords enough on ſo trifling a 


Matter. 


5. He who doth what is right, hath Friends ” 


enough.. 


6. In Virtue there is Protection and Aſſiſtance 


fefficient for our living well, happily, and magna- 
nimouſly, ſo as to be invincible, to want nothing, 
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to repent of nothing, and to meet with no Ob- 
ſtruction. 

7. In the laſt Campaign he got Abundance of 
Glory, 

8. The envious Man is abundantly puniſhed, 
though no one thould take Revenge. 


Quædam caſus admittunt nominum, &c. 


GOME Adver bs govern the ſame Caſe as the Nouns 

Adjective) do, from whence they are derived, 
Thus, as the Adjective inutilis governs a Dativ Caſs, 
{by Adjecttva quibus commodum, &c.) the Advert 


inutiliter, derived from it, governs the fame — So, 


propiùs and proximè, from ide Prepoſition prope, 
governing an Accuſative Caſe, govern the ſome. 


1. The Way for a rich Man, whoſe Eſtate f is 
well-gotten, ho: be happy, is to. live ſoberly, ge- 
nerouſly, and friendly to all Hen. 

2. He was cloathed in all Reſpects I his Bro- 
ther. 

. Ft is the Part of a wiſe Man t oppoſe every 
irregular Deſire. 

4. When I left the Province many came out 
to meet me; and a Multitude as | came nearer the 
City . 

. thought it my "Dur; | to march an A 
as near as poſſible to the Enemy. 

6. He was of ſo ſweet a Diſpoſition that no one 
came more readily than be to ſerve a Friend, whom 
he would affiſt, if it was in his Power, more faith= 
fully than a Brother. 

7. It becomes us, the higher we are, to behave 
ourlelyes the more humbly. 

8. Only 
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8. Only ſtay here, and I will be back again be- 


fore. you can conceive it poſſible. 

Some Men have been ſo inconſiſtent, as to 
be able to ſpeak. the be/? f all, while they live the 
worſt of all. 


"Adverbia diverſitatis, &c. 


JE SE two Adverbs of Di verſity, aliter and 


ſecus; and alſo theſe two Prepoſitions, ante and 
poſt, have ſometimes an Ablative Caſe after them. 


As he had ſo great, and more powerful Ene- 


wie his Succeſs happened much otherwiſe than I 
expected. 


Many 2 Man thinks much otherwiſe . kilns 8 
felt than what his Neighbours, who can only Judge 


from Appearance, think of him. 
3. I am ſurprized you ſhould fo ſoon change 


| your Mind; for It now ſeems very a1fferent from 
what 1t was. 


No Credit is to be given to his Words, who 


deni the ſame Thing this Hour, witch he moſt 
ftrongly affirmed a /:!tle before. 

It is the Part of an exalted Genius to diſcern 
by Reaſon what will follow; and to determine 
Be fore- hand, what will happen on either Side; and 
whatever fhould happen, what is beſt to be done. 

6. I was ordered to be in School at Seven, but 
1 came à good while before, and not long after came 
my Brother. 

7. If your Son had not died at this Time, ne 


muſt, in a few Years after, have undergone that 


<ommon Fate to which he was born. 
8. He 
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8. He left me a Legacy, and many Tears after | I 
recovered my Money. 


Inſtar et ergo, &c. 


IN STA R (fgnifying Equality and Proportions 
and ergo (/ignifying for the Sake, or, . r the 


Account of) taken adverbially, * a Genitive 


Cafe. 

1. There is no Need of Puniſhment to excite a 
Man of Spirit to his Duty; for he will diſdain to 
be treated /ike a Hor/c or Mule, that will not ſtir 


without the Whip or Goad. 


2. Though your Letter was as. large as a 7 0- 


lume, it was very acceptable, and I ſhall often pe- 
ruſe it. 


. Tell me, where I ſhall find Aucbiſin ? for 
his Sake are we come hither. 

4. Know, that I have made you this Preſent 
on es of your Diligence and Virtue; and [ 
expect you to perſevere in your Duty, through 
Gratitude... 


— 
Conſtruction of Conjunttions, 


Conj unctiones copulativæ. 


C Onjunctious copulative (as,. et, que, quoque, 


ac, atque, &c.) alſo Conjunetiuns disjunctive, 
(as, aut, vel, ve, ſeu, &c.) . require the Nauns they 
come between to be of the ſame Cafe; aw N 
Verbs 
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Verbs. they come between, to be of the fame Mood 
and Tenſe. | 

Note, The Reaſon of 1 is, becauſe eme Mord, 
to complete the Senſe, is underſtood, as in the Rule, 
et ee 2. e. et docuit Platonem. | 


1. Order, and Reſolution, ak Conftancy, 905 
the like to theſe, come under the Rank of thoſe 
Virtues, that require not only an Operation of the 
Mind, but certain Action; for by applying a cer- 


tain Rule, and Regularity to thoſe Things that 


occur in Life, we preſerye Virtue and Decency. 


2. All Virtue conſiſts either in the perception 


of Truth, and in Sagacity; or in cultivating So- 
ciety, by rendering to every one their Due; or in 


the Greatneſs and Firmneſs of an elevated and 


unſubdued Mind ; or in obſerving Order, and a 
proper Mean, and Temperance, 1 in all our Words, 
and in all our Actions. 

. As a Man may be eloquent, though he be 
Glent; and ſtrong, though his Hands be tied; ſo 
he may be grateful, who only 1s willing to return 
a Kindneſs, though he hath no other Witneſs of 
his good Will but himelf. 

No Creature hut Man perceives the Beauty, 
the Gracefulneſs, and the Harmony of Parts, in 
thoſe Objects which are diſcerned by the Sight; 


which Idea, conv _ by Nature and Reaſon from 


the Eyes to the Mind, thinks that Beauty and 
Regularity, and Order, are to be obſerved, both 
in Councils and Actions; and takes Care to do 
nothing indecent or effeminate, or to act or think 
wantonly in any Occurrence of Life, either when 
we —— or execute. 


5. The 
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5. The Man, who moſt clearly perceives what 
1s the real Truth in every Subjecl, and who can 
moſt acutely and moſt readily ſee and explain the 
Reaſon, is wont juſtly to be accounted moſt pru- 
dent and moſt wiſe. 567-14 

6. Men, in order to determine their Reſolu— 


tions, muſt either examine, er conſult whether 


the Thing in Queſtion conduces to the Utility or 
Enjoyment of Life; to the Improvement of their 
Eſtate and Wealth; to their Intereſt and Power, 


by which they may profit themſelves or their Re- 


lations; all which Deliberations fall under the 
Title of Utility. , S6-098 | 
7. The Man who does not repel, nor withſtand 
an Injury offered to his Neighbour, if he can 
conveniently, is as much in fault, as if he de- 


ſerted his Friend, or Country. 


8. It is the Part of a great and brave Spirit, to 
be perſuaded that a Man ought not to admire, nor 
to wiſh for, nor to court any Thing, but what 
is virtuous and becoming; nor to ſink under Op- 
preſſion; nor yield to any Perturbation of Mind 
or of Fortune. ; | 1 8 


Niſi variæ conſtructionis ratio, &c. 


[] NLESS the. Reaſon if a different Conſtrudtion 


requires otherwiſe ; as in the Example given, 
emi librum-centuſh et ee ing = © ig the Ab- 
lative Caſe, by Quibuſdam verbis ſubjicitur, &c. 
and pluris the Genitive by Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, 
&c. So with Regard to Verbs, when one of the 
Verbs has one Sign of the Ten ſe before it; and: the 
other anather ; as, had and did; was and will. 


1. He 
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1. He was celebrated ſor his Learning both at 
Rome and at Athens; and dreaded for his Power 
in Utica and Carthage. 


2. What do you value that Manuſcript at? An 
hundred Pounds and more. 
. An extravagant Man muſt not think it For- 
tune's Fault, but his oon, that he is not happy. 
4. A diligent Boy will not neglect his Studies 
either at School or at Home. 


5. I promiſed to ſerve him, and J will keep my 
Word. 


6. True Love hates, and will not ſuffer Delay. 
. To hear a Man fay, ** I have been, and 
will be, hoſpitable as long as I live, and have it 


in my Power,” 1s to "ronverte with oy: Fore- 
fathers. | 


Quam ſæpe intelligitur, c. 


U AM, the Conjunction, is oftentimes under, 
Q ſtood after amplius, plus, and minus. 


1. On that Day were ſlain more than two thou- 
ſand Men; and above four thouſand were wound- 
ed; tho? the King had not above three thouſand 
F ot, and eight hundred Horſe. ; 

2. He gave me more than forty Strokes, 

3. He ſtayed with me above thirty Days. 

4. J went to London, but had Leave to ſtay not 
above one Night. 


; . In leſs than thirty Days. *. returned into 
»% 


Quibus 
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Gel Ams. 21 


Quibus det modis, &c. 


To what Moods of Ferbs certain Conjun#tions 


and Adverbs agree. 
Ne, an, num, &c. 


pH E 8 E three, ne, an, num, ben put doubt- 
fully, or indefinitely, require a Subjunct ive 


Mood after them. 


1. Men conſider whether the Thing in Queſtion 
ze fit to be done, or be diſgraceful, and in this 
Deliberation, the Ming: es falls into Le mon 


Sentiment. 


2. Be cautious whom you ; commend, left the 


Crimes of another ſhould reflet Shame upon you. 


I am afraid, if I aſk for a half Holiday, I 


ſhall not obtain it. 


It is doubtful to me, whether it be better to 
die with them, than to live with theſe. 3 
. Go ſee, whether my Father be returned from 


the Country; if not, 1 ſhall go with you to the 


Play: 5 
Dum pro dummose et quouſque, cr 


2 M put for dummodo /o that, nid quouſque 


until, require a Subjundtive Mood after them. 


1. He put off his Thirſt yo Revenge to another 
Time, /o that his Anger mig 7 cool. | 
2. I beg of you to wait, 7. have conſulted my * 
Friend. 


3. I ſhall confide in him / long as I find myſelf 
not deceived by him, 
4. They 
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4. They did not think proper to ondemn ſo 
great a Man upon Suſpicion only, but to wait til! 


— 


* 
N — 
5 „ 74 


the Affair declared itſelf. 
Qui cauſam fignificans, —_— 
7065 E Relative qui, who or which ; alſo when it 
ſignifies the Cauſe why, requires a Subjunttive 
Mood after it. N 


1. Who is there that does not admire the Splen- 
dor and Beauty of Virtue? _ 5 

2. If a Man tells you the Sun is no bigger than 
it appears to be, you are a Fool to believe bim. 

3. An eaſy Run, a ſwinging of the Hands to 


and fro with Weights in them, leaping either in 


Length or Breadth, are Exerciſes wh:ch ſufficiently 
refreſh the Body, and take up but little Time, 
which 1s the principal Thing to be regarded, 

4. A Life ſpent honourably and generouſl 
brings ſo great a Comfort, that thoſe who have 15 


lived, either Anxiety does not touch, or a Pain of 


Mind but flightly wound. = 
5. He is as much a Fool who fears Death, as 
he that fears old Age; for as old Age follows 
Youth, ſo Death follows old Age : He that is not 
willing to die never deſerved to live. ; 


Ut pro poſtquam, ſicut, et quomodo, &c. 


T HE Conjun#ion ut, when it fignifies poſtquam 


after that, ſicut as, and quomodo how, is joined 
to the Indicative Mood; but when it fignifies quan- 


quam although, utpote for as much as, or the final 


Cauſe (i. e. the End for which a Thing is done) it 
requires a Subjunctive * 


1. With 


2 
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1. With an Indicative Mood. 


1. Since I came from Home, I have let no Day 
paſs without writing to my Father. - ; 
2. Since I came hither, I have not ſet my Foot 
without the Doors, „„ 

3 After you left me, a certain Perſon met me 
by chance, and aſked ſeveral impertinent Queſtions, 
which I did not think worthy an Anſwer, - | 

4. As you greet me, fo ſhall you be greeted. 

5. Even the beſt Speakers appear to me almoſt 
impudent, unleſs they compoſe themſelves to ſpeak 
with a certain Bafhfulneſs, and are under ſome 

. Concern when they ſet out; but it muſt be ſo: 
For as the more excellent a Man /peaks, ſo is he 
more ſenſible of its Difficulty, and under the 
greater Concern for the Event of his Speech, and 

"Rk the Expectation of the Public, | 

1M 6. All bloody as they were, enquiring where the 

1 Emperor was, they ruſhed into his Chamber. 


il | TY 2. With a Subjunfive Mood. 


1188 1. Though Ability be wanting, yet the Will to 
TW do Good is commendable. . 
1 2. We expect you and your Army, without 
10 which, though other Things happen to our With, 
0 we ſcarce ſeem to be ſufficiently free. 

1 3. Though Fortune may deprive me of many 
1 Things, yet ſhe will ſtill leave me more, 
100 4. That Speech was moſt elegantly written; 
1" foraſmuch as in Sentiment and Diction nothing 
| could be conceived beyond it. ; 


5. It 
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5. It is of great Conſequence to be that which 
we would be thought to be. SS 

6. Virtue hath this Quality, hat the Appear- 


ance and Beauty of it, even in an Enemy, delights 
good Men, | 


7. Moral Philoſophy is divided into three Parts; 


the firſt relates to the Eftimation of Things ; the 
ſecond to the Paſſions; and the third to Actions; 
the firſt requires, that you give every one his own; 
the ſecond, that you govern the Affections, and 
moderate their Impulſe; the third, that you uſe 
right Means to attain a right End : Whatever 
ſhall be wanting of theſe three, will diſorder the 
reſt, for what ſignifies it to be able to eſtimate all 
Things rightly, if you cannot govern nhe Paſſions * 
What avails it to reftrain the Vehemence of De- 
fire, and to have the Affections in your Power, if 
you know not when, or where, or what, or how 
you ought to act? ; „ 


Omnes denique voces, &c. 
| 2 N. Sort, all Wards put indefinitely, as, quis, 


quantus, quotus, &c. require 4 Subjunttive 
Mood after them. | 1:45 


I. I will ſend you the Books when I can meet 


with a proper Perſon, whom I can truſt with them. 


2. Since our Country will not, or cannot, ac- 
cept our Services, who will not grant that we may 
return to that Private Life, which many Philoſo- 
phers have preferred (how juſtly I will not ſay) 
even to the Service of the Republic? 

3. If you will write me Word what you are 


X 2 doing. 
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doing, and what is your Defign, it will be very ac- 
ceptable to me. 1 
4. How great ſeever you think yourſelf, be 
humble, 1. you will obtain the greater Praiſe. 
5. Let me know how many you would have to 
ſup with you, and we will come. 5 | 
6. If Time makes a Poem, like Wine, the ber- 
ter; I defire te know, how many Yeats lamp æ 
Value upon it. 79 1855 7 
7. I know not what any of your Friends write 
to you, but I underſtand they differ much in their 
Opinions, ace; 


* + + | T ARY' 2 


| The Conſtruction of Prepofitions. 
. 


N Ablative Caſe is often governed of the Prepa- 
= /ition in, or ſome other Prepofition underſtood. 


1. Friendſhip confiſts in Equality of Tempers ; 
to will and not to will the fame Thing, is a Sign 
of the ſtricteſt Amity. FL ha hy WD 
2. My Father, now grown old, quitted his Of- 
fice as a Magiſtrate, and retired inte the Country. 
23. Whoever he be that excels in Moderation, 

d Conflane „ is quiet in his Mind, and ſo ſatis- 
Red in himſelf as not to be caſt down by Fear, 
Nor too much elevated by Hope, he is a wiſe Man. 
4. Do you aſk why Virtue wants nothing? It 
rejoiceth in Things preſent, and hankers not 0 
8 


ry * 
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what is abſent; every Thing is great, becauſe, be 


it what it will, it ſatisfieth. | 

5. We are enjoined to perform, even to a 
Stranger, all the Service we can without Detri- 
ment to ourſelves ; as, not to debar a Man from a 
running Stream; to ſuffer Fire to be kindled at 
our Fire; and to give faithful Counſel to a Perſon 
who is in doubt. OY 


Præpoſitio in compoſitione, &c. 


4 Prepoſition joined to a Verb, and becoming Part 
of a Verb by Compoſition, governs the ſame Caſe 
4 the Noun following, as if it flood alone by itſelf 


efore the Noun ; as in the Example, Prætereo te 


inſalutatum, I paſs by thee unſaluted. 


r. We muſt take all the Care we can ts abſtain 


rn 2 

2. Drunkenneſs heightens and diſcovers every 
Vice: It takes away Modeſty, the uſual Reſtraint 
from all bad Enterprizes: for many abſain from 
Things forbidden, more through Fear of Shame, 
than their own good Will, | _ „ 

3. If Praiſe cannot incite us to do rightly, Fear 
will ſcarce re/train us from the baſeſt Actions. 

4. When thou ſpeakeſt of others, Io well about 
thee on every Side; eonſider of whom, and before 
whom, and what thou art going to ſpeak; for thy 

Words cannot be recalled. 


F. It is an uſeful Reflection ſometimes to conſi- | 


der how many, who were born at the ſame Time 

with you, have departed this Life before you. 
6. As Life, ſo all the Ornaments of Life are 
ſubſervient to Wiſdom : But her chief End is 
| ; Happineſs ; 
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Happineſs; thither ſhe leads, thither ſhe opens the 


Way; ſhe ſheweth what is truly evil, and what 
only ſeems /o; She roots out Vanity from our Minds, 
and inſtilleth ſolid Greatneſs. . 


Verba compoſita, &c. 
J/ ERBS compounded with the Prepoſitions a, ab, 


abs, ad, con, de, e, ex, in, fometimes repeas 


the Prepofition before the Noun following, and that 


not inelegantly. 


E 


1. A, ab, abs. 


1. All Craft muſt be aboliſhed, and that Cun- 
ning which affects to look like Prudence, but 75 
Far different from it: Nor is there in Life any 
Thing more pernicious, than when in Roguery 
there 1s Diſguiſe. . 5 
2. It is im vain to appeal to thoſe whoſe Ear 
and Mind are aver ſe to us. „„ 
| . God cannot more traduce ſome Things that 
ſeem. deſirable, as Riches, than that he gives them 
to the vileſt of Men, and takes them from the be/2. 


4. We naturally. abhor Wickedneſs, becauſe no 


one is ſo ſafe as to be out of the Reach of Fear; 


good Fortune delivers many from Puniſhment but 


none from the Fear of it; becauſe Conſcience 
condemns them. 


5. It cannot be a pleaſant Life, where Prudence 


is abſent. | 1 : 

6. Nothing better ſyits a good and quiet Citi- 

zen, than to abſent himſelf From civil Broils. 
7. Theſe, and all other Troubles that can hap- 

pen unto Man, I ſo bear, as to thank hangs 7:4 
. 


8 
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which not only delivers me from Solicitude, but 
arms me againſt every Aſſauſt of Fortune; and 1 
think you ought to do the ſame, being perſuaded, 


that nothing but Guilt deſerves to be conſidered as 


2 real Evil. 


„ 


1. To apply a ſuperfluous Plenty of Words 108 
Cauſe of no great Conſequence is a Kind of 


Luxury. 

2. Though every Virtue attradbs us to her, and 
makes us love. thoſe who poſſeſs it, yet nothing 
does this more effectually than Liberality. 

3. Though it may be more deſirable to paſs 
through Life without Pain and Injury, vet it adds 
to the Immortality of Glory, to be affectionately 
wonted by our Fellow-Citizens, rather than not 
at all to have been injured. 


3. Con. 


1. I diſſent from thoſe who defy a Storm, and 


not diſliking a public and buſy Life, are continu- 


ally Nruggling with great Difficulties, to ſhew their 
Courage ; a wiſe Man ſhould bear this, but would 
not make it his Choice. 


2. We muſt abftain from Anger, whether the 


Perſon who provokes us be a Superior, an Equal, 
er [nferior.; to contend with a Superior 18 a mad 
Thing; with an Equal doubtful; and with an In- 
ferior, mean and baſe. 

. Virtue is ever uniform, agreeing with Rea- 
fon, and unwearied Conſtancy. 


4. De. 
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„ De. 


1. Every Man is to take up with his own In- 
conveniency, rather than deprive another of what 
is his Property. 

2. It is not only liberal, but ſometimes advanta- 


| geous for a Man, 20 depart a little from his Right. 


Their own Deceit, their own Improbity, 
their own Indiſcretion drives Men from an health- 


ful State of N. 5 


„ 


r. Deſpiſe not one that is deformed ; a | great 


Man may come out of a Cottage, and a great Mind 


dwell in a deformed Body. 

2. From Beggars ſome have become on a ſudden 
very rich; and the more illuſtrious /rom being ob- 
eure and ignoble. 

. He was fo wary and circumſpeR, that he 
[pake nothing but what he had well conſidered. 
4. There is no greater Peſt in Friendſhip than 
Ambition, from which the greateſt Enemies pave 


| 88 among the moſt friendly. 


4 6. Inter. 


1. There is this Difference between Wiſdom and 
Philoſophy ; ; Wiſdom is the perfect Good of the 
human Mind; Philoſophy is the Love of, and 
Affection tor Wiſdom ; " Philofopby only thews 


mT Wiſdom truly is. 


Will any Man ſa there is no Difference be- 
2 4 Pain and 44 ? Or, if he thinks ſo, 
muſt he not be mad! | 

7. In. 
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7. II, 

1. Inconveniences, when they fall upon Virtue, 

have no more Effect than a Shower in the Sea. 

2. From the Paſſions come Hatred, Diſſentions, 
Diſcords, Seditions and Wars; nor are they tur- 
hulent only without, or with blind Fury attack 
#thers, but while they are confined within our own 
Minds, even where they create mutoal Jarrings 
and Diſſentions. 

3. We are liberal and beneficial, not becauſe 
we want to be thanked for our Bounty, (for we 
are not to play the Uſurer by good Actions) but 
becauſe Nature has given us a Propenſity to Li- 
berality; Friendſhip is deſirable, not for the Re- 
ward M brings, but becauſe in the Hain itſelf 
there is every Delight. | 

4. In Friendſhip are all Things defirable, Ho- 
nour, Glory, Tranquillity of Mind, and Enjoy- 
ment of Soul; with theſe Life is happy, and cane 
not be ſo without them. 

5. Theſe Things are not to be deliberated upon, 

where in the Deliberation itſelf there is Wicked- 
| neſs; and in ſuch a Caſe the Hope of being con- 
cealed and undiſcovered mult be entirely rejected; 
for if we have made any Proficiency in Philoſo- 
phy, we ought to be fully ſatisfied, if it could be 
concealed from the Knowledge of God and Man, 
that we ought to do nothing that 1 is * no- 
thing that is wicked. 


In pro erga, &c. 


IN. ſignifying towards, againſt, for, to, and 
over, requires an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. Carry 


wards brute Creatures : 
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1. Carry yourſelf ſo towards your Parents as 


you would have your Children cry themſelves 
| towards you. 


2. It 1s very laudable to exerciſe Kindneſs to- 
That we may keep our- 
ſelves the more remote from all Manner of Cruelty 
towards Men. 

. 1 hate to hear any thing that is harſh and le- 
vere ſaid againſt any one, be it ever ſo witty. | 

4. It is barbarous Cruelty to rage againſt the | 
Proftrate. 

The wiſe Man will be affected in the ſame 
Manner for his Friend, as 15 himſelf, and be 
ready to undertake the ſame Toils for his Friend's 
Advantage, as he would for his own. 

6. J would have you do what is for your Ad- 


vanta 
7. He was a diligent Boy at School, but after- 
Bl 4 moſt unhappily given up to Luxury and 


Banqueting. 


8. Our Benevolence to our Friends ruſt be an- 


| ſwerable to theirs for us in all ReſpeQs. - 


. The Hall full of ſmoaky Images makes not a 
Man noble ; no one hath lived 20 or Glory; ; what 
was before us is not ours. 

10. Some are of ſuch a Diſpoſition, that if 
Enemies are wanting, on whom they may exerciſe _ 
their Malice, they will attack their Friends. 

11. Error is remedileſs when it paſſes into Ha- 


zit and Cuſtom. 


12. No one errs to himſelf alone; but ſpreads 
Folly amony his Neighbours, and catcheth it like 
wiſe in his Turn from them ; from whence the 
Vices of che common People become general. 


33. How 
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13. How ſcandalous was it for a Citizen to be 
tortured after a ſervile Manner | 

14. What a Monſter is Man raging againſt 
Man ! There is no * over which Anger 
does not reign. 


Sub, cum ad tempuy, &c. 


8. when it relates to Time, (fenifying of, or 


about) is commonly joined with an Accuſative 


Caſe. 


1. The Cock generally crows at break of Day. 

2. At the Hour of Battle he fell ſo faſt aſleep, 
that he was awaked by his F riends to give the 
Signal. 


I He is chear ful enough all Day, but at Night 
his Anxiety returns. 


Supe pro ultra, &c. 


8 FE R. fignifying ultra beyond, governs. an 
Accuſative Caſe; but when put for de concern= 
ing, it te an Ablative. | | 


I. The River Tiber at that Time had antes flea 
its 1 


2. I was glad when I had paſſed over the Moun- 
rains, 8 : 
3. When I came Home my Father aſked me 
many Queſtions concerning the School and Diſci- 
ns, to which I gave him My Anſwers. 


Tenus 
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Tenus Ablativo plurali, &c. 


At Genitivo tantum plurali, &c. 


T ENUS governs an Ablative Caſe both in the 
fingular and plural Number, or a Genitive in 


the plural Number only. And is always ſet after 
the Noun it governs. . 


1. I went into the Water up to the Neck, be- 
cauſe I could ſwim; but my Brother ventured 
only up to the Knees. 

2. Some Men are happy, as far as Report, 
when perhaps they find the contrary within. 


There is a /o far, that Pardon may be given 
to E "ricndſhip. 


With a Cenitive Caſe. 


1. As he was walking Home, he fell into a 
Quagmire % to the Knees. 

2. As he was ſtanding on the Shore the Tide 

came in ſo faſt, that it reached up to his Waiſt, ſo 
that he eſcaped with Difficulty. 


000909: ©: <<<<<@<ee 
The C onſtruction of Interjeftions. 


Interjectiones non raro, &c. 


1 N 1 are often put independent, 3 
any Caſe follswing, 
I. Alas! 
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. Alas / how poor are my Kine, even in rich 
Paſture | | 
2. Alas ! that he ſhould tranſact ſo careleſsly 
an Affair of ſo great Conſequence 
3. Alas! how faſt do the Years ſlide away | 
ſurely this ought to excite our Diligence, 


O exclamantis Se. 


An Interjection of exclaiming, takes a Mid. 
3 native, Accuſative, or Vecative Caſe after its 


. With a Nominative Caſe. 


0 Mawes, 0 Earth, O Seas of Neptune! 
Her my Complaint. 

2. O the Habit of ſinning | What Pleaſure does 
it give wicked Men, when there are Hopes of 
Impunity 1 ? 

3. O immortal Powers ! little FR Men think 
what a Revenue Frugality brings in. 

4. O gracious Powers, what 1s there-i in Life that 
can be called long? Nothing ſeems to be laſting, 
after its Period is arrived; for whenever that Pe- 
riod comes, there is an End of all that is paſt, 
and nothing remains but what is gained by Acts 
of Virtue and Benevolence. 

5. O the happy Death l which, due to Nature, 
1s given up to the Good of our Country. 


2. With an 3 Caſe. 


1. O the wretched Folly! there is even Ambition 
in Grief. 


* | 2. 0 
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2. O the wretched Trifles, which Philoſophgrs | 


diſpute about ! they are altogether ridiculous, 


O that excellent Keeper of Sheep (as they fa 
the Wolf | | 105 ah Such 
4. O the unheard-of Pride ! to glory in a bad 

Action. 5 | 
5. If the Things you do be honeſt, all Men 


may know them; If they be vile and ſcandalous, 


what ſignifies it, if no one knows them, ſince you 
know them yourlelf? O wretched Man, if you 


deſpiſe this Witneſs | | 


6. O the deceitful Hopes of Man] Frail For- 
tune ! and trifling Purſuits ! often are they inter- 
rupted, often are they ruined in the middle of their 


Career, and wrecked in the Voyage, before we 


come 1n Sight of the Harbour. 


3. With a Vocative Caſe. 


1. O my Brother ! how glad am I that Things 
go well with you | „ 

2. O thou Pride of a great Fortune ! how de- 
lightful is it to receive nothing from you! what- 


ever you give, you ſpoil. 


Heu, et Proh, &c. 


H E U, and proh, have ſometimes a Nominativ 
1 and ſometimes an Accuſative Caſe after them. 


1. Oh the matchleſs Virtue of his Mind |! O 
the Might of his Hand, invincible in War! 
2. Oh Shame! that he ſhould degenerate ſo 


much from his Anceſtors ! 
„ 3. M bat 
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3. What a Wretch am T! to judge of your Ge- 
meroſity by my own !. 
4. Oh the hard Condition of Baniſhment ! 


. Oh the Treachery of Man! who can avoid 
his Snares ? 


Hei, et ve, &c. 


HES E two Tuterjefions, hei and vx, require 
a Dative Caſe after them. 


1. Ab . me! 1 cannot remember this 
without Tears. 


2. Mreteb that I am ! how has my Mind hi- 
therto been ſupported between Hope and Fear? 


but now Hope 1s taken away, it finks, quite weary 
and confounded with Care and Trouble. 


3. Moe to thee ! who deſpiſeſt Nnomledge, and 
rejecteſt the Counſels of the Wie, 
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PROPRIETIES, PuRASES, Ge. 


In the foregoing EX AML ES, 
Rendered into proper LATIN. 


3. With whom, penes 
„ quem. 
Affections, Car itates. 
No Man enjoys, Nulli 
ef? homint. | 


P. 4. Goes to Wreck, 
Naufragium facit. 
Without, Carens. 


His beſt, 2zod in /+ ſuit, 


Wiſdom, Sapere. 
To improve, Provehere 
in melits. 


Is our main Buſineſs, 
Captus eſt. 


b. 7. A ſmall Part, Pate 


lulum, 


P. 8. Deals, Agit. 
Who are a little down 


End at laſt io, Ewvadet ia, in the World, QAuibus res 


Muſt be adapted, ſes 
FAN! ir 

Both at Once, Hiinul. 

Have great Influence 
over, 2h ementer permovent,s 


P. 5. I am determined, 
Certum eff. 

They live not well, Non 
were VIVIEUre 
That you are not ac- 
cnſed of any Thing, Ne 
quid e /ig. 


FP. 6 Before us, Aute 
PO 


P4 


ſunt minus Fa 


In Jeſt, Per Jocum. 


P. 9. Is, Sunt. | 
Much talked of, germo- 


nibus celebrantur, 


Whoever, Qui/que. 
P. 10, Summons, Advocats 


P. 21. 


atis fit ex, 
Such an ineſtiniable 
Jewel, Omne pretium ita 


:£; cu der ans. 


* 3 


There is more 
Satisfaction in, Plus ani mo- 
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P. 12. 4 Keeping, Pre- 
mentis. ; 

When you have made 
Ao great a Progreſs, as 
even to reverence yourſelf, 
Cum tantum profeceris, ut 
ft tibi etiam tui reverentia. 

In their Abſence, Abſen- 
tibus. 

Good Huſbandry, Dili- 
entia. 


The doing, Facere. 


p. 13. Every one hath, 
Nulli non eſt. 

It will be Time enough 
to bear, Satis citò patien- 
dum eft, 


F. 14. *Tis a Shame, 
Turpe eft. 

"Tis a Favour, I con- 
feſs, Meritum, or gratum 
ſane eff. 


For the Sake ob, In id 


Idutum ut. 


P. 16. Greatly improy- 


ed, In melius tranſlati, 


On knowing, Cum ſenſo- 


rant. 

Subſiſt by Dealings in 
the World, Vitam tolerant, 
per res quas inter fe contra» 
hunt. 


Means of their Liveli- 


hood, Vitæ ratio. 
80, not, Ita, ut ne. 


Hath formed, n uga> 
wit. 

Proſpe& of Intereſt, Cu- 
ra utilitatis ſug, 

He looked, Profpexit. 


P. 17. Extravagant Me- 
taphors, Inprobas figuras 
dicendi, 

Manly, Animoſas. 

_ Falls of his Aim, Propo- 
fo excidit. 

Meets with Reproach, 
In oppobrium incurrit. 


P. 18. A Fool is no 
ſooner provoked, but, U 
flultus irritatus eff flatim. 

Stifles his Reſentment 


even of, Preuit auimi ſen- 


fus etiam in. 
Near, a. 
When the Night is, Noc- 
tes 


P. 19. Who intended, 
Cui propoſitum eft. . 

Let a Man be ever ſo 
ungrateful, /ngrati//imus li- 
cet quis fuerit. 

Satis faction, Voluptatem. 

Who have done, 221 
præſtiti. 

Having a great deal, 
Cum plurima poſſideas. 

Calling, Jui invoce. 

To the Advantage, In 
rem ON e re. 


F, 20» 
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P. 20. Courtſhip and 
Flattery, Urbanitas et lan- 
ditiæ.. 

A Perſon of true Worth, 
Vir verd virtute præditus. 

We find, Sentimus. 

Makes, Impellit. 

Labour to overcome, O- 
peram dato ut domineris. 


As tis a Shame, 9 c 


indignum eft, 
As, Scilicet. 


P. 21. Upon all Occa- 


ons, Omni loco. 


I have paid, Argentum 


Numer aui. 


P. 22. A principal Point, 


Præcipua pars. 


Enter not into Familia» 


rity, Ne coeas ſocietatem. 


Is ſo well known every 


where, Adeo innoteſcit. 
Next unto, Poſt. 


P. 23. Cometh not, Non 
naſciturs 


Get to ſuch a Height, 


In tantum convaleſcits 


P. 24. They are advan- 
ced, Proceſſerint. 


F P. 25. In old Age, Son 
So 


Proviion, NMatici. | 
In the Perfection of it, 
Ad eam rem per ficiendam. 


The leſs Delight, Minus 
deliciarum. | 
Is of more Conſequence, 


Habet plus momenti. 
What ſort of, Quales. 
Likes to ride, Non mes 


tuit inſidere. 


No other Evil, Nibil 
quicquam' aliud witit. 


What Advantage, Wie 


fruftus, 


Nay rather, [mms vero, 
No Time, Nihil loei. 


P. 26. Full, Gravidæ. 
Lay, Sternunt. 
Is uſed in telling a Story, 
Narrande Fabulz adbibe- 


Fur. 


The more e likely it is to 


| gain belief, Fidem eo faci- 


lizs inventura eff. 
Attendance, Comitatu. 
Service, Opera. 
Very highly, Mognifice. 
From others, Aliunde, 
No Change in the Per- 


ſon, Nihil mutationis in 1p- ä 


In great Place, Honori- ſo homine. 


Jus affecti. | 
Are Servants, Serwinnt. 
That ſome are real, A. 

lias efſe, alias videri. 


That Part of the Wal- 


let, 1d manticæ. 


| P, 29. 
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ff 28. When unmated, 
cannot arrive at Excellen- 
ey, Solitaria non poſſet ad 
ea qua ſumma Perwe⸗ 
nire. 
Pretends to what is 
good, Imitatriæ eff boni. 


. 30. 80 much, 15 
per, 
Of a mean Fitate,, Te- 
NUIS vi. 

To be imenſured by, D:- 
Tigenda eff ex, 

If it be fed, S. efloreſert. 

He ſhouild ſtick at ſpread- 
ing the Slander, Eum ip- 
fan infamiam difſeminare 
dub: tatur um. 


P. 31. 3 of G 


vernment, Rerum 10Varunts 


A Perſon of Integrity 


will not be prevailed upon, 
4A wiro integro , ria 
impetrabitur. 


To 1 the leaſt Un- 


truth, oh firmar 6 
quod awero wel minime abhſit. 
Cares not, N:h:1 penſi 
habet. 
Without any Difficulty, 
N. herens, 
Without a 
Nullo monente, | 
The F itneſs of every Ac- 
tion, 2uid agendum ſit. 


Teacher, 


tunes teller, 


P. 32. To bid Defiance 
to Prowocare. | 

A iſtrong Reſolution, 
Pefore firmo. 

There is no Need, Non 
uſus facto oft mii, 

I do not want it, Zo ni 
hil mihi eft uſas, 


P. 33. To invade an 
other's ; Datos Alienum 
occupare Mi um. 

With a better Grace, 
honeffius, 

Much Patience, Modu? 
nequaguan extgu Us pat! entice 

To bear the loſs, V fe- 
raß mortem. | 

For the ſetting up a For- 
Ad bariolum | 
adoruandum. 

On the one ſide, inc. 
on the other, 7//:nc. 

To ſatisfy, Ut facias ſa- 


tis. 


P. 34. The leaſt Gene- 
rolity, Cui vel minimum li- 
beralis ingenii inſit. 

As not having yet been 
in want, U gui nondum e- 
grſtate dans int. 

Initead of raiſing his Fa- 
mily, Non mods non domum 
evehit, verum etiam. 

Zealous for, fudiof. 

How long we may, 


Juen 
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Juem ad finem liceat. 
From ſome, Aliis. 
Account themſelves, Ar- 

bitrantur ſe viſum iri. 

So far from being con- 
ſiſtent with, Tantum abeſt 
#fficios ; De | 

And, Atque adeo. 

At hand, In promptu. 

P. 35. Are beyond, Su- 


pPerant. 


P. 36. That conſtant 


Tenour of Life, that leads 
to perfection, Unitas mitæ 


in ßerfectum itura. 

A Happinels, not always 

to be met with, Juæ fa- 
cultas non ſemper datur. 


That the lateſt Poſterity, 


Ne guidem paſteritas omnium 
ſeculorum. 


ugax rerum. 
Born for, Natus in. 
Extremities, Ultima, 
Probably they will grow 
up with him, FYeri/imile eff, 
Fore uti cum atate fimul 
accreſcaut. 


3 38. To ſecure Power, 
Ad opes tuendas. 


P. 39. To prove, Eva- 
dere. | . 


4 ; 


Take no dye, Nullum 

colorem bibunt. 5 
Like to die, Moriturus. 
Long fince, Fam olim. 
The Importance of our 

Undertaking, Quanta res 


At. 
P. 40. To ſecure, Ad 


-tutandanm. 


Will ſucceed to a great 
Eſtate, Fore, ut in amplam 


rem ſuccedat. 


He has not, Non eff ei. 


P. 42. Who will be as 
good as his Word, 22 
promiſſis flabit, 78 

Proof againſt Flattery, 
Par adulationi. 


P. 43. Is fo far from 


being inferior te all, that, 
P. zy. Shy of Bufineſs, 


Adeo non omnium infima eft, 
4. | | | 5 


P. 44. Reliſh Health, 


Ut commoda waletudo nobis 
ſapit e | : | 
Sickneſs, mala (valetudo) 


Enhanceth the Value of 


Plenty, Addit pretium co- 


pia 0 
The Experience of 
Want, [nopie periculum. 


P. 46. He that has a 
Heart, Ai ſuftinet. 
Pinches, 
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P. 28, When unmated, 


cannot arrive at Excellen- 


ey, Solitaria non poſſet ad 
ea que ſumma ſunt perwe- 
nire. 

Pretends to what is 
good, Imitatriæ eft boni. 


per, 
Of a mean Eſtate, Te- 
nuls ei. 


To be meaſured by, Di- 


rigenda ft ex. 


If it be fed, S- Noreſeit. 

He ſhould flick at ſpread- 
ing the Slander, Zum ip- 
fam infamiam difſfeminare 
dub taturum. 


p. 31. Change of G 
vernment, Rerum 1u0vVarums 
A Perſon of Intcgrity 
will not be prevailed upon, 
A wiro integro nuuguant 
impetrabiſur. 


To __ the leaſt Un- 


truth, 7, firmar 6 
quod a vero vl min; me abſit. 

Cares not, N. penſi 
habet. 


Without any Difficulty, 


| Nh it herens, 
Without a 


Teacher, 
Nullo monente, | 


The Fitneſs of every Ac- 


tion, Auid agendium ſit. 


P. 30. 80 much, Tus 


P. 32. To bid Defiance 


to, Provocare. 


A ſtrong Reſolution, 
Pectore firmo. | 

There is no Need, Non 
uſus facto oft mihi. 
I do not want it, Eo ni- 
Bil mihi ęſt uſus. 

P. 3 z. To invade an 


other's Province, Alienum 
occupare officium. | 

With a better Grace, 
honefſius, 

Much Patience, Modu? 
nequagquan extgun. c pat! entice 

To bear the loſs, Ut fe- 
ras mortem. 

For the ſetting up a For- 
tune-teller, Ad harielum 
adoruandums. 


On the one fide, Hinc. 


on the other, 7//;nc. 


To ſatisfy, Ut facias ſa- 


475. 


P. 34. The leaſt Gene- 
rolity, Cui vel minimum li- 
beralis ingenii inſit. | 

As not having yet been 
in want, U qui nondum e- 
gelb ate De int, | 

Initead of raiſing his Fa- 
mily, Non modo non domunm 
evehit, verum etiam. 

Zealous for, fudiof.. 

How long we may, 


Juen 
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Quem ad finem liceat. 


From ſome, Aliis. | 
Account themſelves, Ar- 


 bitrantur ſe viſum iri. 
So far from being con- 


ſiſtent with, 
Neio. 
And, Atque adeo, 
At hand, In promptu. 


Tantum abeſt 


P. 35. Are beyond, Su- 


perant. | 5 


P. 36. That conſtant 


Tenour of Life, that leads 
to perfection, Umnitas uitæ 


in perfectum itura. 
A Happineſs, not always 


to be met with, 2ue Fa- 


cultas non ſemper datur. 


That the lateſt Poſterity, 
Ne guidem poſteritas omnium 


ſeculorum. 


P. 37. Shy of Bufineſs, 

ugax rerum. 

Born for, Natus in. 

Extremities, Ultima. 

Probably they will grow 
up with him, Veriſimile eff, 
Fore uti cum ætate fimul 
accreſcaut. | | 


P. 38. To ſecure Power, 
Ad opes tuendas. 


dere. 


. 


P. 39. To prove, Eva- 


Take no dye, Nullum 
colorem bibunt. 
Like to die, Moriturus. 
Long fince, Fam olim. 
The Importance of our 
Undertaking, Quanta res 


P. 40. To ſecure, Ad 
tutandam. | 

Will ſucceed to a great 
Eſtate, Fore, ut in amplam 
rem ſaccedat. 

He has not, Nox e, ei. 


P. 42. Who will be as 
good as his Word, ui 
promiſſis flabit. | 

Proof againſt Flattery, 
Par adulation. | 


P. 43. Is fo far from 
being inferior te all, that, 


Adeo non omnium infima efty 


uts | 


P. 44. Reliſh Health, 
Ut commoda waletudo nobis 
ſapit e | 
Sickneſs, ala (valetudo) 

Enhanceth the Value of 
Plenty, Addit pretium co- 
piæ. 

The Experience of 
Want, Inopiæ periculum. 


P. 46. He that has 2 
Heart, 22 ſuſtinet. 
| Pinches, 


(16 


Pinches his own Flemh, 


dͤuum genium defraudat. 


More for the Child's 


good, Infanti utilius; be 
left, am andari. 


Sees, Reperit. 


It by this means, Si fic 


Forte. 


In all Places, Ubique lo- 


Cornu. 
If the Mind be but ſuit- 
ed, Ani mum mode gerant. 
Convenient, Opportu- 
1/108 
Of no uſe, 7nutilis, 
Of | ſervice, Utilem, 


P. 47 Uneaſy, iucom- 


moda. 
In caſe of, In. 


I ſhall be glad, . 


mibi erit gaudio. 

At my Houſe, Apud me. 

His own Enemy, Sibi 

70 5 inutilis,. 

' Deliberation, Conf hom, 
Hoodwinks the Mind, 

Mentis oculos perfiringit. 
The Chance is not in 

our power, uod cadat, 

no- Naur non t. 


approve himſelf, More: ſues 


6 1 eæßetit. 


p. 50. Terrible to thoſe, 
quibus circumſcriptus, 

From one whom &c, 
De quo ſe bene meritum pu— 
tat, 

Rather a Debt than a 
Favour, In mercedis potius 
guam beneficii loco. 


She ſheweth herſelf, 
Preflat fe. 


P. 51, Near a-kin, Fiai- 


— timubs 5 
At leaſt as much, if not 


more, Non minus certe, fi 

non et multo magis. 
Without 

tween, Nullo—interpoſito. - 


Generally ſpeaking, C: 


pluri mum. 
For their own ſakes, Sat 
ipſorum ergo. 


P. 52. To adapt Nick- 


names, Imponere vocabula 


f os me 


P. 53. Not degenerate 


from, S:milis fit. 


p. 48. To have a mean 
| Opinion of ourſelves, Te- 


nuiter de ſe eæiſtimare. 


p. 49 But be overcome, 
Non vinci.— ls deſirous to 


Regard not the Inſtruc- 
tion, Reſpuit documenta. 

Equal to, par. 

Even ſo it is with, Sie 7 
habent. 


Grow up, Submittunme, 


We 


fome — be- 


- 4 n F 


eet. 


diſplayed, 
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We are not, Non nos de- 


P. 54. To one another, 
Alicui cum aliquo, 


A frank Nature, Aper- 


uin ingenium. 


P. 55. To ſpend our 


Time in the purſuit of 
Things, Horas terere in re- 


us conſectandis. 
Who delight ſo much, 


am familiarts. 


Very unbecoming, Alic- 


nifſimums 


P. 56. No Office of Hu- 
manity, Nihil bumanum. 

With genteel Behaviour, 
Ab Honeſtis actionibus. 

Somewhat ought to be 
Aliquod lumen 
eluceat. 

Without being involved 
in, Immun's. 

Met with no, Immunis 


eſet. 


P. $5. In the Grave, 
Apud infer 65. 


Under Command, Dito 
audientes. 

Every one — not, Non 
U1VIS, 

To diſtribute Juſtice, Fus 


reddendum. | 
And to end, minuendas. 


P. 58. Being made, Na- 
tus. 

No more, Nihil ultra. 

The Ground, Materia. 

Converſeth, 
habet, 


For a State of, Ad. 


P. 59. To all manner of 


Politeneſs, Ad omnem cos» 
mitatem facilitatemque. 


Paſſes by, Facile patitur. 


P. 60. A Heart, Animus, 
As a pure Being, Ut qui 
purus fit. 


P. 62. A Cripple in his 
Limbs, Frattus membra. 


P. 63. Put out to Ve, 


Tn fanore. 


Den gning, dolęſus. 


P. 64. Stand thick with 


Corn, Sum fertiles ubere, 


All Places abound, Om- 


nia ſunt plena. 
Of Days, YVite. 
Full of, Feecunda. 
Abounded with, Fertilis. 
Poor in Words, Inops 


verbis. 


Pr: Sturdy, Contumaces, 
Free from, e | 
Unhappy, Ut /it infelix, 
Stands! in no Need, Non 

indigna 


Sermonem 


* . _ 
— ͤ — — — — — — 


indi 214 eff 
Without, Expers. 
Not uſed to Expers. 


P. 66. In effect, Re. 


P. 67. A Thing, Ali- 
guid. 
Of ſuch a Nature, Tale, 
Will take up with it, Zo 
utetur. 


P. 68. Merely, Moad, 
With Reaſon, Meritò. 
Which! is ſure to eclipſe, 


Nuc wero pro certe officiet. 


Let him look to that, 


; Jpſe viderit. 


Deſerving, Dignum, 


P. 69. Who would paſs, 
Dui velit eſſe. 
Overlook, Deſpiciant, 


P. 50, An amicable Dif- 
ference of Opinion, &c. 
Diſerentium inter ſe repre- 


hen ſiones nunquam debens oe 


acerbe. 
Diſlikes, ear? e fert, 
Condition, Res. 


P. 71. Lies quite ont of 


the Road of this Tempta- 
tion, Fitam colit ab iſtiuſ- 
modi illecebris longe ftam. 

Becauſe there 1s nothing 
which can induce them to 
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Wiſh it longer, Dua abeft 


quod inducat eos, ut vitam 


productiorem velint. 


A cheap Market, Vilem 
ANNONHAM. 

If diſappointed herein, 
Aud ſi careat. 


P. 72. Deaf and blind, 


4 et oculis captum. 


With Propriety, rome: 


ter. 
With Deliberation, con- 


fiderat?, 


Mad, Mente captum. 

Being driven from 
Home, F:inibus extorris. 
Like to miſcarry, Suc- 
ceſſu cariturus eft, 

Becauſe he follows, &c. 


; Vis Aa duce utitur. 


P. 73. Sold for Gold, 


Venales auro. 
Salutation, Salutis. 
The equeſtrian Order, 
Augufti clavi, 
The Sweets, Suavitate. 


P. 74. Returns, Remu- 


nerationce. 


Intercourſe, Viciſſitudine. 

Extreme Pain, Acutiſſi- 
mo dolore. 

Extreme Pleaſure, Sum- 
mad voluptate. 


P. 75· Dearer than, Au- ; 
| tiquior, 4 


41 


Anliguior. | 

Come to ſuch a paſs, as, 
Eo perwveniunt, ut. 
There is no hope of a 
Cure where, &c. Definit 
efſe remedio locus, nbi que 
Fuerant vitia fiunt mores, 


More ſtubborn Things, 


Dificiliora. 

To get ſo much, &c. 
Id ſapientiæ adipiſci ut cal- 
teas. | | 

Upon all Occaſions, Qua- 


cungue IN re. 


P. 76. That lives by 
cheating, Cui ex fraude 


lbitur. : 
Getteth Wealth, Opes 
in cαj,tt. ä | 
The Gueſts, Accumbenter, 
Of all the Things which, 
&c. Omnium rerum ex ꝗqui- 
bus aliquid exquiritur. 
Well improved, Ber? 
culto. 
Is ſo far from that, Non 
modo non—Vverum etiam. 
Rural Enjoyments, ad 
quem fruendum. | 


P. 77. Who has no bet- 
ter Succeſs in his Cures, 
Cui curationes non reis 
cedant, 


P. 78. When we have 


no Opinion, Detractd opi- 


nion. 


If at variance with it- | 


ſelf, 4 ſeipſo diffidens, ſee 
cumque diſcordans. 
If the Pleaſure, Si ju- 
„„ AC. 
The greater the more, 
Quo major —eo magis. 


P. 79. With a much 
better Grace, Multd hone/= 
tius. 88 

Be anxious in the pe- 
cuniary Concerns of his 


Friends, De pecunia ami- 


corum laborare. 


One would think, L 
ſperet quis. 5 


Of a more 


That he ſhould have any 


Difguſt againſt me, Au 


odinm mei illum caperet. 


Of his Affection towards 


me, Ex caritate mei. 


For want of your Aſſiſt- 
ance, Deſiderio tui. 


P. 80. For you, Ji. 
In your Race, Curren- 
tem. ho 


To perpetuate his Me- 


mory, 2x0 extendat memo- 
Fa Uo EE 
Of me, Nofr:. | 
But merely in Compli- 


ance of, &c. Sed quia mot 
H ita rogans!, l 
7 Vs 


forgiving 
Temper, Ignoſcentior. | 


— — — —ꝶ— = 
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We ſhould act unlike 
ourſelves, Simus d if miles 
noftri. 
Since we have a Deſire. 
to ſee you, Cam tenemur 


defiderio veftri, 
Like you, Non diſimiles 


weſeri. 


P. 81. I have ſuch an, 
&c, Te ed ſapientid judico. 

A Diſgrace to human 
Nature, Non hominem. 

Enjoy your own. good 
Fortune, Tuts bonis delec- 


tart. 


The utmoſt Reproach 


to me, Turpiſimum. 


Let us agree, Stet illud 


nobis. 


P. 82. My, Med iþfius. | 

The Society of your 
Friends, Convictum noftrum. 

Occupations, Conſuetudi- 
Alen. 

Or peculiar to, wel tuam 
olius ac propriam. 


With our own perſonal 


Amity, Nofird: ſerum A- 


zuicitid. 


P. 83. As every Man 


holds his own, Quia Suun 


cujuſque eft.. 


The whole Refult of it 
muſt be, &c. Omne confi- 


lian revocandum ęſt ad. 


With an und ling Ear, 
Parum equis auribus. 

But that my Diſcourſe, 
&C, Ne mea molefia videa- 
tur oratio diſſerentiss 

To his Rehearſal, Reci- 
tantis. 


P. 84. To take Care of 


himſelf, Sui capitis oe cuſe 
todem. 


P. 85 5. Makes uſe of it, 


Occupat. 
Is gone off, Se rem iſerit. 
In requiring, 2x: paſtu- 


Nn. 


P. 86. Its own Guar- 
dian, Conſervatrix ſui. 
Which muſt at laſt — 


Duo ſe ipſe obrueret. | 
Without any Prejudice 


to themſelves, Sine ſud. 


P. 88. A Competency, 
Mediocria. 

In being ſuperfluous, Eo 
quod ſuper fluunt, 


Is prejudicial, nocert. 


Plenty lays, Ubertas fter- 


nit. 
His own private For- 
tune, Suis facultatibus. 


P. 89. Stands engaged, 

&c. Suſcipit æs alienum. 
In competition with Vir- 
tue, 


1 


6 


tue, In certamen virtutis. 
Mere, ½%½. 
Affliction, Malum. 
A melancholy, Triftis.. 
Meet with due Eſteem 
and Approbation, Suum 


retinm, ſuaque ſufſragia _ 
7 e 8 


inveniret. 
„A mean, Rationen. 


P. 9o. Divided from 


Juſtice, A muftitid ſemota. | 


When Neceſſity fpurs, 
Necefutudine adurgente. 

Given them a Grace, 
Honeſtav/ t. | | 
Come to Poverty, Ad 
paupertatem red gi. 

As next in Degree, Prox- 
imus. 


P. gt. Time makes Proof 


of a Friend, Amicum, qua- 


lis fis, pertentat dies. 
Is fo far from, Adeò non 
parat, ut, | | 
What then? 2uidenin? 
Proved, Ewvaſerunt, 
Made great Proficiency, 
Magnos profectus afſecuti 


ſunt, 


P. 92. And the like, E- 
ratera efuſdem generis. 
| Real Lepacies, Veræ he» 
: rethtates. 

Plain dealing, Sinceritas. 
Wears, gerit. 


Have the Prerogative, 
duo jure hoc habent Boni. 
| Find a Welcome in all 
Countries, Bene excipiun - 
fur omni terra. | 


P. 93. To an excellent, 
In egregio. 8 
With a great deal of, 
&c. Per multam turbam et 
concurſationem. Ng 
Feflinate 


Huddled up, 
coats; 

The Fonndation of it 
being laid in Rapine, Fun- 
damentis iu rapto poſitis. | 

It moulders away fre- 
quently, &c. Eadem qua 
parta eff teleritate delabi- 
ß nds. ado 

Art of Converſation, 4. 
gendi cum hominibus ars. 
Takes to itſelf, Sibi ar- 
rogat. g 


P. 94. Under the Ap- 


pearance of, Ut videantur 


by. 
Maſter of himſelf, Cu 


Juris. 


Quick and dexterous in 


the Diſpatch of, &c. In eu- 


pediendo quevis negotio fibi 

mandato celeritate utitur. 
You may foretel, Vero 

braedixeris. 


 Profufe joy, Masa læ- 
It 


 tnths 
3: 


L 


Ee 


It leaves the Heart, D/: 


tituit auimum. I 
To be popular, Carum 

n 
More complete, Planio- 

rem. : 


Whom he flatters, Ad 


cuj us voluptatem dicitur. 
Away with all that Craft, 
Tollende ſunt aflutie, _ 
Which affects to be like, 
Rue ſe vult videri eſſe. 
I would adviſe you, Te 


admonitum eſe velim. 


P. g5. So that eve 
Mad be as pans 
as he pleaſes, Cuivis licet 
guantumlibet grato e. 
A Tyrant may, Ef} ut 
annus. _ 5 
A World of, Quamplu- 
Jimi. | a 
Counterfeit, Simulat:. 
Since he may be injuri- 
ous, &c. Cui malo licet e. 


P. 96. Whether it be a 


Chriſtian's, or Heathen's, 
(briſtiani fit an extranet, 


Is there no end of ad- 


ding, &c. Nulluſue finis do- 
mibus et agillis continuandis 
featuendus eft ? 1 
Thou muſt ſhortly re- 
move, &c. Prope adeſt, cum 
tibi migrandum oft, 

My native Borough, Ca- 
{#5 municipii [ur 


That he may be the 
worſe, but cannot be the 
better for, Quo deterior poſ- 
fit fieri, melior nequeat, _ 


P. 97. So, as not, Ita vt 
AC. | : 

To be diſcempoſed at 
Diſaſters, In rebus aſperis 
erturbart, _ 
Put befide his Guard, 


De loco moveri. © 
To maintain, Præſente 


animo 1 11. 


Without, Nec. 

To weather a Tempeſt, 
Subvenire tempeftati, 

To execute his Maſter's 
Commands, Herilia juſſa 
perſequi. | 

To be brave himſelf, Se 
fortem dare. 5 

That thoſe under, Qu. 
merent ſub, | 

To forecaſt in our 
Thoughts, the Event of 
Things to come, Animo 
ante defignare rerum, qua 
Futura fint, eventa. 

That we may never be 
put to the fooliſh Excla- 
mation, Nec redigi ad fa- 
tuam iſtam wociferationtm. 

Mark of Ingenuity, Li- 
beralis eft ingenli. 

To make no Difference, 


c&c. Hominum perſonas nullo 


haberc diſcrimine, 


To g 
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To give. our aſſent to 
Truth, Yeris manus dare. 
W here it end Undecuns 


que. 


P. 98. To es it ge- 


neroufly, &c. Ad liberali- 
Non inſolens off, 


tatem atque benefice entiam 


_ conferre. 


Have the World at will, 
Rebus ad woluntatem noſe 
tram fluentibus. | 


To be tranſported with, 


Immoderatè ferre.. 


Be uſed, Adhibenda of 

Not to care what the 
world thinks of him, N:- 
hil penſi habere, quid de fe 


ali putent. 


P. 99. To fling himſelf | 


into, Se conjicere in. 


To the Reſentment of 


thoſe in Power, Contra po- 
textes. 


Not to accept the Apo- 


logy for a ſhort Letter, 
Negare veniam brevibus e- 
pie olis. | 
Mean, Humilis auimi. 
Obſtinancy, Pertinacis, 


P. 100. To act agreea- 
bly to the Circumſtance of 
the Times, Conſilere tem- 


por ibu. 


To do what you are 


commanded, Jula Fan., 


ii plerigi 


To enquire, Duerere, 
P. 101. To be diſſolved, | 


| Defidiosd luxurid ſolvi. 


The violent, Præcipi- 


lautes. Fs 
Tis a common thing, 


P. 102, To judge his 


Heart, Noſcere ej us pectus. 


We do not know, Pror- 
57's gnoramus. 
As they ase imagined, 
uginanim ofing unt. 
or their Wealt . 
times only ſerves to make 
them be accuſed, Hæc fan- 
tummodo profiant pes ub 
accuſenturs _ 
To evade the Law, Le 
legibus eripiantur. 
To pay a large Sum of 
Money, Repre/entare gr 
dem pecuniam, Ex. 5. 6, To : 
accuſe, Inſimulare. 
He owns, Alligat. 
He accuſed, Mirinxit. 
To accufe "of a capital 
Crime, Capitis arecefere. 5 
Take Care, Vide. 1 
It is a good Argument, 
Non levi eff argumento- 
That I am moderate 
and unblameable in both, 
Modice et ente re #trd- 
que Utls 
To condema, In amar. 
3 = 5 103. 
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"'P; 193; He that takes 


the Liberty to tell others 


of their Faults, ©#; liber 


peccatorum moncat. 
Io their very Face, 7» 
ipſum 05 e 
To be told, Aumoneri. 
*Tis a certain ſigh, Signo 
haud incerto ef. 5 
| He is in the very way 
to be undone, Ad bal ee 
recta pergit. Mi 
Intent, Confilio,” 
Who fincerely wiſhes it 


was in his power, Qui ex 


| anime optat ſe poſſe. 


P. 104. He is accuſed, 
Arguitur, | 
Of not being punctual 


in writing, De non miſſione 


| Urerarum | | 
Of Extortion, De repe- 

tndis pecuniis. 

G 


P. 105. To adviſe you 
of it, Kd de re te admonen- 
dum elſe. | 

Lay any thing to the 
Charge of, Libero culpd. 


As if you was upon 


' Oath, Tanguam juratus. 
To charge, Infimulare. 


To be accuſed, Argui, 


P. 106. Retort the 
Charge, Te eodem crimine 
rondemna bo. 


A guilty Cotiſcience, 
Menus malt conſcia. 


P. 107. As, Ut gui, 
We oftentimes efivy, Sæ- 
pe fit, ut invideamus, 
3 In all, inter. 
State, Slendorem. 
Happy in their Obſcu- 
tity, Feliciter obhſcuri. 
With an impartial Eye, 
T [dem oculis. | 
But more earneſtly when, 
&c. Inpenfius quidem labo- 


rantibus, 


P. tos. But ſo as to re- 
member, Ut reminiſcar ta- 
men. CET $4 

In the Caſe of, Iz. 

And then, Tum verò. 

Favour to me, Merit: in 
Ne. 

My Promiſe, Date fidei. 


F. 107 Suitable to your 
Circumſtances, Quæ dig na 
tud perſond ſunt. 

It will be an eternal ob- 
ligation to me, Semper me 
tibi deviuctum habetis, 

But in a little while, 
7 paulo. x 

'The Note 1s changed, 
Alid canitur cantilend, 

When they come to be 
tranſported with, Cum in- 
ciderunt in. 5 

| P. 110. The 


(jt 


P. 110. The Dignity of 
my Character, Dignitatis 
noſire. | 


We muſt mind other 


Men's Buſineſs, Aliena fic 


nobis tractanda ſunt. 
To their laſt, Ad extrema. 
Former Inſolence, Vete- 
tis contumelic. 
Practice, Conſuetudinis. 


P. 111. Reduce to the 
ſame Condition, In eundem 
locum redigere. 5 

Employ, Artificium. 

Without being aſhamed, 


Sine rubore. 


Moral Decency, Fere- 


cundia. 


To caſt a ſevere Eye on 
the Example, Cum ſeueri- 


tate exemplum tucri, 


P. 112. The many Ob- 


ligations you have laid up- 
on me, Plurima quibus me 


tibi devindtum babes merita. 


P. 113. The General, 
Conſtans. | 
By the decree of Fate 
ſhould be Maſter of the 
World, Efe in fatis, poti- 
rentur rerum. 
Had Power, 
beta eft. 
1 would not, #ol:m. 


Tho? I were ſure there» 


Rerum po- 


by to gain a Kingdom, Ne f 
exploratum quidem habeam 
regno me co pacto potiturume 
We eagerly deſire, Con- 
cupiſcimus. i | 
Undo us, Peſſundarent. 
What labouring Man, 


 Ecquiſnam mercenarius. 


That his Work is over, 
Opere abſoluto. of 

Cutting off all Convoys, 
&c. Commeatu intercluſo, 


Without Bloodſhed, Sine 


evulnere, © | 


P. 114. For the Wrong's 
ſake, Ipſius injuriæ ergo. 
Let not —tempt thee to 
contrive any Miſchief to 
him, Cave, — te impellat illi 
malum parare. 


Under the Name of 


Good Offices, Specie bene» 


 volentie. 


The worſt, graviſima. 


P. 115. What is there 
great, in that a Man, 2uid 
magnifici eft hominem. 

rocures, conciliat, 


P. 116. To aſſiſt: to do 
a favour, Commodare, 
Endanger, Noccat. 

The Body politic, Cor- 


pore reipublicæ. | 
 _ Idolizes himſelf, Se max- 
ime ipſe deletet. 


Has 


fruftum 
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Has his Ears moſt open, 
Maxime patefaciat aures. 
When their Occafions 


require, Cum ufus poſcit, 


P. 119. To ſerve, Opie 
tulor. 
To protect: - to defend, 


| Patrocinor, 


The Buſineſs, 3 


Intereſt, Laud;. 
P. 118. Never depart 


from, N unguam tibiexcedate 
Treat great ones with, 

Commodare magniss 
As may preſerve a good 

ſtate of Health, antun 


bong waletudini Jets 4 


As, Non ſecus ac. 


P. 119. Of that promiſ- 
ing Turn, Eximi4 pe. 


Exalted Virtues, Sumer 


wirtutise 


P. 120. Makes a Man 


alone, Quos non enpedit. 
Preſumption, Temer ita. 
tis H. 
For fear of giving Of- 
fence to certain Perſons, Ne 
alicuyus animum Menderes. 


P. 122, To compare, 
Company 
A ſprightly ſacceſsful | 
- Courter, Vidtoris equi. 
Ex. 5. Compare, Com- 
pono. 6. Confero. 
And then, tas 


P. 123. Vexatious, Odioſa 

Be rejected, Jaceat. 

Prevail, /Yalcat. 

Who has a fine Air, Ho- 
neſta erat facie et liberali. 

To compare to, Aqui 
paro ad. 


P. 124. Come in com- 
petition with one another, 
Inter fe comparentar. 


Compare together, Con- 


to be forward, Ut 4; Netlior ferte inter fe. 


fit impellit. 

Ever fo aries, Max- 
ime malevoli. 

Violates, edit. 


P. 121. Nurſed up, Ad 
produtta, 
Tutored, Ingenia edurd- 


Are ſerving, javamus. 


Whom we had better let 


Abilities, Ia gent! doles. 

Js affected, 5B. rmobrtur. 

To impoſe upon, Dare 
merha. 

Houſes and Fields, Tecta 
et agrie 


To offer, Largiri. 


P. 125. And be ſet back 
to; the Starting Poſt, Ad 


Carceres 
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tarceres a calce reuocari. 
Myſelf 928 W Me 


tol un. 


Go with us, Dant ſeſe 


nobis. 


Attentive to, Dedit obe- 
ram. 

Qualifications, Dotibus. 

Count it loſt, Perditum 
ducas. 

Gives me, Exhibet, 

The Palm Tree afforded, 
Platauus miniſtrabat. 

As they were drinking, 
Fame 


P. 126. Unnatural, Præ- 


ter naturam e. 


To help you to, Red- 


dere. 


P. 127, Of a bag Heart, 
Malitiz. 


Retort the Queſtion, J. 


dem reponam. | 
Towards the Accom- 
pliſhment, 240 efettum red- 


datur. | 


Not certain of to-mor- 


row, Ne craſtino quidem do- 
minamur. | 


P. 128. He was very li- 


beral, Liberaliſſime pollici- 


tus erat. 
] an{wer, Spondeo. 


Take upon me, In me 
| recipio. 


cipio. 


| batur, 


Pe Dignatus es. 


offered to your Conſidera- 


A 


To your Satisfaction, | 
Ex ſontentid 
He paid to the Tything- 
men, Laſolvit decumanis. 4 
They paid, Pendebant. . 
He paid, Numeravit. 1 


P. 130. Feel a Joy, Gau- 
debunt. | 
I give Inſtructions, Præ- 


Was Mliſtreſs, Domina- 


Strictly charge, Edicams 
To imitate, ignificares 


With, Apud. 1 5 iq 
P. 131. When it is in 4 
your power, Cum apud te 4 
eft in promptu.  - 4 
He ſaluted me, Salutem 1 


mibi nuncupavit. A 
I cannot doubt but they L 
will approve of it, Facere 4 


non poſſum quin declara- 
rem. 


P. 142, You have been 
n ſuch Things as were | 


tion, De quibus te cenſului. 
Set right, Regere. 
It requires no, Non eff. 
Correct, Temperent. 
So as not, Duo minus. 
P. 133. It is an idle 


Thing 
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Thing, 4bſurdum eff. 

In the general Courſe of 
their Lives, In omni fere 
wite patio. 

They pretend Conſcietice 
in any T hing, Aliquid fibi 
per animi conſeientiam non 
licere pre ſe ferant. 

In every Thing, Omnia. 

Thou ſhalt be at eaſe, 
Ab animo otioſus fueris. 

To perſuaſion, Suadenti. 

However weak they are, 
Vantulicungue Aut. 


. 134. Proſpers in his 
Deſigns, Propoſitum ad fe- 
bicem exitum perducit. 


Ex. 6. To truſt to, Con- 
fido, q. 10. Committo. 


Has prevailed with, Co- 
egit. 


P. 136. To your Saga- 
city, Tibi ut perſpicias. 

My Dine, Nafgris 
fatis. 

Attention, Cognitione. 

Cloſe- fiſted, Afrid:. 

Ill report, Famigerationi. 

Inventor, Auctor. | 


P. 136. Hath entruſted 
with, Concred:dit. 

With the Purſuit of, nor 
eaſy to believe, a Calumny, 


In inferendis criminibus nec 


crtdat oblatis. 


( 


P. 137. Will be brought, 
Zo venient ut. 

He could have no other, 
End, but, Nihil aliud ſpec- 
tare potuit, niff, 

It we would deny our- 
ſelves ſometimes in unne- 
ceſſary deſires, Si medo in 
animum induceremus nobiſ- 
met non neceſſaria cupienti- 
bus aduerſari. 

Of excellent uſe, Appri- 
me utile, 


Is ſo far from, Adeo non, 


P. 138. To ſubmit to N. 
Ei morigerari, = 

To what 1s felf-evident, 
Perſpicuis. 

Be Slaves to, Deſerwient. 

There are certainly no 
greater Slaves 'than key, 
Profectò nuſquam gravius 
fervitur quam ab lis. 

To comply wy Serv» 
re. 

Reſiſts his own evil In- 
clinations, Pravis animi ſui 
momentis olli. 


P. 139. Bear up againſt, 
Superior refifleres. 
To prevent ill Habits, 


Occurrere pravis conſuttn- 
dinibus, 


P. 140. You muſt die 
once, Semel moriaris neteſſe 


A. 
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eff. 
Scarce, Parùm. 
Being on Fire, Ardore 
10. 
To Wetten Menitor. 
With Elm Rods, futuros 
ulmeos. 
Melancholy Men, Atrd- 
bile laborantes. 
Which is commonly the 


Error of weak Minds, ubs 


fere . peccant. 


P. 141. Is offended, Suc- 
cenſet. 


By being ruffled at, &c. 


Si iraſcamur intempeſtive 
accedentibus. 


To be angry with, 20d 


ſuccenſeas. 


May be in contempt for 


a time, Contemptui /þ int ad 
| tempus. 


P. 142. He is my prin- 
cipal Concern, {n eo mibi 
funt omnia. 

Let no Man be diſpleaſ- 
ed, Abſit mihi. 


To ſtand by, to defend, 


Adeſſe. 
A Preſent, Donu *. 

tibi. 

Is apt to, Facile indaci- 


tur, ut. 


In many , Non 


in und re. 


P. 143. Are wanting, 
Aiſant. 

Men ought to have, De- | 
bet ineſſe viris. 

It ſhould be our firſt 
Care, Primo videndum eff. 

That it may not be a- 


bove our Circumſtances, 


Ne majus fit quam res finite 


P. 144. Had the chief 
Management in, Præfuit. 
In puniſhing, Ad puni- 


endum. 


Rin to 
manage, to remain to, Su- 
pereſſe. 

Laid up with, Poſitum 
apud. | 

To loſe as little of my 
kindneſs as poflible, Be- 
neficia mea quam minim? 


poſſum aꝶj icere. 
P. 146. Made for, Na- 


tus ins 

Not that we are debar- 
red, Non quod non liceat. 

Provided we uſe them, 
Mods adhibeamus, 

We have diſcharged, Sa- 
tisfectmus. 

He would not deign to 


give me Satisfaction, Non. 


me dignum haberet cui ſas 
. 


To 


To ſatisfy him, Ut ei 


fatisfict. 
And, Sed ct. 


P. 147. The CharaRte- 
riſtic, Maxim? propria. | 


P. 147. Hath done more, 
Plura preflitit. 
He gave, Ei tulit. 


Lies contiguous to, Ad- 


gacet. 
Coveted to be bis Heir, 
Oculum hereditati adjecit, 
To app'y to, Adſciſco. 
They ring, Aupblico. 


P. 149. To be under a 
neceſlity of failing in any 
Point of Duty, Ut ulla fiat 
interwiſſio officite 

He that hath got, Cuz 
contigit. 

It has the good Fortune 
to have, Contingat. 

Together with a Friend 
to recon mend, &c. Fautor 
etiam commendatorgue. 

To add Fuel, Snbminiſ- 
tro. 

By entertaming, Foveu- 
do. 
Io yield to, Succ umbere. 


P. ige. To: ur dur, 
du bwen / re. | 

Sordid, 7!:beralis. | 

To ſetleſs by, Poſthabere. 


1 


fat. 


p. 151, Thruſt ourſelves 
into, Nos offerre. 
Gives a check to, Os. 


To detract from, Ob- 
trectare. 

Poring over, F 

Relaxation, dntervallum! 


P. 1 52. Arrives at, Cond 
ringer, 


Ex. 5. To excel, Præ- 


ire. 


Ex. 6. To excel, Ante= 


ire. 


P. 153. Will be your 
Portion, Te tacitum obrepet, 
To ſhelter him from the 
Ram, 2wod ſuccederet causd 
tmbris vitandi, 
Reaches, Accidit. 


P. 154- You have a 


Man to deal with, Cum 


wviro tibi negotium eft. 
When a Man has Cre- 
dit, Ut fama eft homini. 
To ſuit to an End, Ad 
prepofitttm acconmodare. 
To commend * Ad 
laudem. 


P. 155. May be anſwer- 
able to, Suppetant. 


P. 156. Delight, 4 
For your good, 705. 
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„ 


ehe faluti, | rentur frumeatum. 
I ſee many reaſons to 15 
believe, that, Multa mibi P. 163. He that travels 


veniunt in mentem, ut. into foreign Parts, 24 i 
Blame you for it, Id vi- peregrè proficiſcitur, | 0 
tio wertet tibi. | OY! the Gift, Bis 1 


P. 157. Nothing looks Soon diſſipated by the 
more filly, Nihil aſpectu Wind, Que ventis mox dife 


contemptius eff, Feruntur. 
Outwitted, [rgenio u. : | | 
peratus. P. 164. By the Fure 
Beaten, Confeſſus. nace, {gne, 


Shake at every Breath, 
P. 158. Is the Reſult, Nullo non flumine moventure 
In ſequitur, | | | 
18 Verecundium. P. 165. Miſchief is their 
| | Buſineſs, In maleficio occu- 
P. 159. The whole Race pantur. 5; 
of Mankind, Univer/os po» Enters into conteſt with, 
pulos. Certamen init cum. 
If the was a Stranger The Fool will ſtill have 9 
to general Benevolence, $i the laſt Word, Non deerit 1 
2 caritate vulgi abborreret, flulto quod objiciat, _ 
| Diſpatch them in due 
P. 160, To live a Saint, Order, Conficiamus fe 
Se ſauctum ee victurum. dieincips ordine. 
To our Content, Ex a« 
P. 161. To demand, nimi ſeutentia. . 
Flagitare. The Avenues, Fores. 
Letters, Elementa. When we cannot have 
5 | an advantageous Caſt, Ur 
P. 162, Like thoſe, Zo- non datur commodus jactus. 


rum more. Imperfections, Villa. 
To be taken notice of, . 
Conſpici. P. 166. Worm: eaten, Vi. 


Were required to pro- cioid, | | 
duce their Corn, Flagizia- Bought off with Liberty 
| VVV upon 


|? 
1 
. 
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with, Redundares. 
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upon Liberty, Conduci tri -· 


2 libertatibus. 
Have averted = at the 
Expence of, &c. Redemiſ- 


Femmes incommodis. 


P. 167. If „ ee 
know the Value of Things, 


Callidi rerum ſtimatores. 


A little more than half, 
Prope dimidio minori. 

And of bad Materials, 
Et male materiatam, 


P. 168. In your own 


Eye, Tibi, 
AMliis, 


„In the Eye of others, 


He ungarriſoned, Vac 
avit auxiliis, 


P. 173. Worthleſs, Le- 


viſſimi ts 


I am filled, Me cumulari. 


P. 174. Make me ſick, 
Me ſaturant. | 
Who direct their great- 


eſt Services, Ei potiſſimam 


* unt. 


P. 176. Applied t to theſe 
Labours, His muneribus 
Fungerentur. 


Enjoy his being, Fri 


anima. | 


P. 169. That go bp 


Hearſay, Auriti. 


Sets an high value upon, 
Magno pretio indicat. 

eee Duris. 
Will not make, Non Fu- 
turus erit. 


F. 170. Diſtinguiſhed 


P. 172. Their Behaviour 
ought to be the Reverſe, 
uod contra oportebat. 

While I am free from 


all Blame, Cam omni va- 


cem culpd. 
Fatten with Dung, Ha- 


turare pingui imo. 


The ſweet Pleaſure, A. 
manitate. 

Ex, 6, Enjoy, 8 
nt ur. 


P. 176. Nor ſo diſturb- 
ed as to quit his Poſt, 
Nec tumultuantum de cad. | 
dejici, 


P. 177. Without ſome 


Grains of it, Sine ulla par- 


ticula. 


P. 178. Spare yourſelf 
the Trouble, Saperſedeas. 

In nothing hath nature 
more obliged us than in 
that, Nullo nomine mel; 55 


eie dioom. 8 
SB AS Relief ins 
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de nobis meretur natura, 
quam guia. 


P. 179. As you promiſ- 


ed me you would, Ut mibi 
coram recepiſti. 
Will force, Exprimet 
It conſiſts not with the 


Character of a good Man, 


Won cadit in virum bonum. 


To rob a Man, Detra- 
here aliquid alteri. 


P. 180, In exchange for 


it, Pro is, 


Withdraws, Sudtrab:t. 


P. 181. 
Par eſt. 
When things are calm, 
In re populi placida. 
When the fit is upon 
him, Cam morbi vis acceſſe- 
rit. 


It is proper, 


But he is nothing ſo bad 


as he, who ſuppreſſing, 
Long iſſimè abet ab illius 
mnalitid, qui premens. 

Deliberately, Prudens 
ſeienſque. 

Endearment, Caritate. 

Being puniſhed, Supplicis 
Aebi. 

The whole of, 77a. 

It would engage, In ad- 


mirationem ſui raperet. 


P. 182. Tears are very 


excuſeable, Lacrimis rt 


potęſt. 
But not bewail, Non plox 
randum. 


Are diſregarded, Jacent. 


P. 183. Without, Ni. 
By whoſe Inſtruction, 
ud præceptrice. 
Every ardent Deſire, Om · 


nium cupiditatum ardore. 


P. 184. With my Sides, 
Latera præpeditus. 


1 am in great Doubt, 
Pendeo auimi. 


P. 185. The ſcanda- 
lons, Inprobls. 

To wallow in Wealth, 
Circumfiuere omnibus copiis. 


Is taken notice of, Nojs 
citur. | 


E, 186, But from him 
who would retain it, N:/ 
retinenti. 

A Man that applies him- 
felf to Buſineſs is infenſi- 
ble, when, In fudiis labo- 
ribuſque viventi non intelli- 
gitur, quando — Flame of 
Life, Ætas. 

Extinguiſhed, Frangitur. 

Burns out, D:iuturnitate 


extinguitur. 


E. 188. The deepeſt Im- 


A a 2 PpPreſſion 


preſſions of Sorrow, Max- 
#mos luctus. 

Far be it from us, to, 
Abſit, ut. 

The being willing how- 


ever to proceed, is great 


part of the Way, Magna 
pars eff n velle pro- 


| Acere. 


P. 1 89. The Difference 


Quid interfit. 


"Called forth into Aktion, 


In opere tentanda ſunt. 
Can be rendered intelli- 


gible, Percipi poſſe. 


P. 190, To hear your- 


Felt ill ſpoken of, Male au- 


dire. 


P. 191. To let the 


World = as it will, Neg- 


digere humana. 
* is a Pleaſure, Bellum 
ef. 

To cringe to, Servire. 


P. 193. At our Houſe, 
in: 05s 


94 An old Man at 
1 A, C, Elementarius 
fenex. 

Improved by the Advan- 
tage of Education, Præcla- 
ra eruditione, atqur doctri- 

ud ernati. 
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P. 195. That they may 
amend them, Emendandi 
causa. 

Set right, Corriguntur. 

Who has had the offer 
of one, Cui fuit poteſtas 
accipiendi. 

he Humour, Libido. 

| Pitoting, Gubernatio. 

The being tired with 
ſeeking, D, Juæ- 
rendi. 


P. 196. Righteouſneſs 
recta. | 
It is abſurd to play with 
him, Fruffra cumilloluditur. 


P. 197. They who af- 
firm that eld Men are im- 
on for managing Buſi- 
neſs, Qui in re gerendd ver- 
Jari negant ſenectutem. 

Rigorous, Arerbum. 

In all his Contracts, Tn 


re contrabendd. 


Avoiding Law-ſuits, f 
litibus abhorrentem, 


> Averſion, Part 
endo, 


P. 199. Off-hand, Sabirò. 

To give Aſſiſtance, A4 
juvandum. | 

Swift in running, Valeni | 
celeritate. 


Sv cetneſs, Fenuftas, 


P. 200. 
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P. 200. In Converſation, 
In convivio, | 

But what has ſome Ex- 
cute, Sine auctoramento. 


p. 201, Diſintereſted, 
_ Gratis. | 
Drawling, Sine Pigritia. 


We muit never ſubject 
ourſelves, Nunguam com- 
mittenilum eff. 

Wantonly, Sine causd. 


Pi. 202. Abſurdities, V- 
lia. 
| Excellencies „ Bona. 


P. 203. Through a much 


ſtronger Principle, Ac mults 


ctiam magis. 


P. 204. In our Wy 


Fouth, ineunte adolrſcontia. 

Station, Plan of Lite, 
Genws, rationem ætatis de- 
gend. 

Has inſinuated itſelf, Ser- 

bits 

Forming them to the 
purpoſes of Wiſdom, Ra- 
tionibus prudentiæ tradendis. 


P. 205. In. all ouf Ac- 
tions, In omni re gerenda. 
In the Conduct of Life, 
In negotiis gerendis. 
Intereſts, Opibus. 
* or the good of Society. 


Aaz 


Ad focictatem tuendanm, 


P. 206. In winning the 
Confidence of Mankind, 
wr £4 dem faciendam homie 
214 

When he has loſt this 


Opportunity, Cam periii 
occafie. 


P. 207. A Tranfeript 
Exemplar. 

More extraordinary, Dio- 
tu dificilius. 

Horrible—in ſound, Fore 
midolofas—difu, | 

Our Regard, Saban. 


P. 209. Will not con- 
tinue long in the ſame 
Mind, Non erit ætatem hoc 
, 


P. 210. A Nails Brendeh 


TH exforrfum ung uam. 


P. 2711. T took care &f, 
Mibhi cure fuernnte 
It deſerves your Confi- 


deration, Conſiderandum eſt. 


Whatever the Situation 
may be, Cajuſmodi res ehe. 

Brought to the Ground 
Fundat bumis | 


P. 277, True Patriots, 
Qui rempublican twentur. 


P. 273. 
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P. 213. Suffer any In- 
juſtice, Cireumveniantur. 
Nor the Richer be pre- 
judiced by public Clamour, 
Neque locupletibus obſit in- 
To enlarge thee, &c. 
Rempablicam agris, vectiga- 
libus augeant. 
Contended for Empire, 


De ſumma Imperii dimioaſſe. 


P. 214. Sailed to, Se 


gontulit, 
Me went on to, Petivi- 


P. 216. We left Brun- 


duſium, Profefi ſumus 

Br un du ffo. 1 
Paſſed in our Way to, 

Petebamus. N 


Abounds, Scatet. 


P. 216. Lay you under 


any Difficulty, Zuiagaam 
oneris tibi imponere. | 

Our mutual Intereſt, T- 
W noftri interęſ. 

at is right, recte. 

You give up the Queſ- 
tion in our favour, Vicimus. 

Performance is the Re- 
gard of moral Duties} Of- 
ficii fructus fit ipſum effi» 
C1474» | 

The concern of many, 
Multis cura. | 


* 217. Was charge 
upon him, Datur ei. b 
Who are intruſted witly 


the Management of Af 


fairs, Cui creditur autoritas. 
rai gerende, | 
Viſit us, Ad nos adeunt., 


P. 219. Every one has 
it in his Power, Contingit 


omnibus, ut. 


To be diſcouraged by 
Dangers, Submittere animum 


noſtrum ulli periculo. 


K 1s agreeable, Competit. 


P. 220. To follow, O0. 


ſequi. 


For that which is pecu- 


harly a Man's own, 2uod 


quiſque habeat wi, 
Ex. 6. It becomes, Ad- 
— 
Ex. 7. It is fit, Condecet. 
And bury the Memory 
of him in his Grave, Ei me- 
moriam eum corpore efferres 


P. 22r, To keep in our 
Eye, Semper in promptu hae 
ere. 
We diſlike our own, No 
noftri penitete | 


P. 222. Of their violent 
Proceedings, Jutemperantiæ 
Ut. 

How aſhamed to be con- 

quered 
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quered, Jem pudet vic- 


#0s / 


'Fo expreſs their Grati- 


tude, Referrcnde gratie. 
| Enrich himſelf, Sisi di- 


pitias accerſitum it. 


oO! 223. Sign, Significas 

tio. 

— 0 raiſe thew Views Is 
Spectare. 


P. 224. Given to, Obſe- 
RONS. | 


Whoſe are, Diens. 


P. 22. Which ; is a ſort 
of Dreſs, QAuæ veſtris mo- 
do, nobis circumdata . 


And on the other hand, 


Pone ex alia parte. 


However unequal they | 


are in Fortune, Etiamſi 
diſpari fortund utetur. 


Conſcious of its own 


Integrity, and know its 
Affmity, Se cognoſcat vitiis 
exutam, et er fe con- 
jundtam. 


P. 227. Rowing againſt 
the Stream, Quàm contra 
aquam remigantibus. 

Let us cheriſn thoſe Sen- 
timents, Simus ed mente. 
Concerns us, Præſtan- 
An m nobis. 


Guilt, Culpd. 


Probity, 


5 honcflatis. 


P. 228. Hates Licenti- 


ouſneſs, Fugitans enormi- 
tatem. 


Defirous of honourable 
Appeten tiffimiq ue 


P. 229. Elegant Eaters, 


 Lauti ita condiunt, 


Vegetables, Terrd nata. 


More palatable, Sua- 


iu. 


P. 232. To ſuch a Paſs, 


Ed loci. 

In what air do we 
breathe, Ubinem gentium 
ſumus ? Where he will, 
Luoquo gentiume 


P. 233. Whoever he be, 
Ubicunque erit gentium., 

To ſo bad a Paſs, Huce 
cine malorum, ' 

In the mean time, In- 
tered loci. 


With all my Secrets, 
Omnia. | 


P. 234 
with no Obſtr uction, Ut 
nihil obſtet. 

Abundantly puniſhed, 


Abwunde dat panarum. 


To oppoſe, to meet, Obe 


iam ire. 


P. 235. Before you can 
cConceive 
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Conceive, Prizs tud opini- 
one. 
Be fore-hand, Aliguanto 


gute. 


P. 237. Occur, Frac- 
zantur. 

In all our Words, and 
in all our Actions, O 
nium que fiunt, gquægue di- 
 EUNtur.. | 

Which Idea, Quam fimi- 


P. 238. Thereal Truth, 
Feriſimum. | 

The thing in queſtion, 
Td de quo deliberant. 

Under the Title, In ra- 


Tionem. | 


* 239, He gave me, 


P. 240. The thing in 


queſtion, Id quod in deliba- 
rationem cadlit. | 

The Mind falls into op- 
poſite Sentiments, Anim? 
Aſtrabuntur. 


P. 241. Declared, Ape- 
riret. . | EY 

To believe, Qui credas. 

Aſwinging of the Hands, 
Manus mote. 

Fake up but little Time, 
Which is the Principal 


Thing to be regarded, Ten- 
pori parcant, cujus præci- 
pua ratio habenda eff, 


P. 242. They compoſe 
themſelves to ſpeak, Timi> 
de ad dicendum accedunt. 
When they ſet out, 7» 
exordiendd oratione. 

More ſenſible of, and 
under the greater concern 
for, Maxime pertimeſcit. 


P. 243. Hath this Qua» 
lity, Habet hoc. 

Grant, Hoc dederit. 

How juſtly L will not 
ſay, Fortaſſe non refte. 
Fo the Service of the 
Republic, Reipublice. 


P. 245. Every thing, Ni- 


hil non. 


P. 246. Diſguiſe, Simu- 
Intio. ? . 

No one is ſs: ſafe as to- 
be out of the Reach. of 
Fear, Null: non etiam inter 
tuta timor eft. 

Where, A ud. 


P. 247. To thank, Mag- 
nam habeam gratiam. 

Delivers,. Abducit, 

Being perſuaded nothing 
but Guilt deſerves to be 
conſidered. as a real. Evil, 

Neo 
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Nec à quo crlpa aber, quid- 


guam in malis numerandum. 


P. 248. Drives — from 


an healthful State of Mind, 


Deturbat de ſanitate ac 


mente. 5 


He ſpake nothing, Ni- 


Hil ex ore exciderit. 


p. 249. Are they tube 


lent, Sefe jectant. 

Becauſe we want to be 
thanked, & exigamus gra- 
tiam. 

We are not to play the 
Uſurer, & c. Negue benefi- 


cim fræneratur. 


Is &firable, Expelendan 


putamus. 
Every Delight, 555 
eius fructus. 
Enjoyment of Soul, fo 
cundi tas. 


P, 51. As far as Re- 
port, Famd quidem tenus. 

They find the contrary 
within, Alia omnia intus 
experiuntur.. 


A ſo far that, Jud tenus. 


P. 253. An Affair of fo 
great Conſequence, Tantam 


rem. 
P. 254. Go well with 
you, Tibi rectè cadaut. 
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The following Books, for the Inſtructian of 
Youth in Claſical Learning, are correctly 
printed by T. Pork, at Eton. — Sold alſo at 
No. 2, Crane-Court, Fleet-Street, London. 


J. HE Accrnence, or firſt Rudiments of 
the Latin Tongue. A new Edition re- 


II. The LATIN Grammar, with the Proſodia 
and Conſtruings compleat: A new Edition reviſed 
and improved. | | 

III. NomENCLATURA, or, Nouns and Verbs, in 
Engliſh and Latin, ſelected for the Uſe of the lower 


Forms. | 


IV. ExxurLA Minoza ; or New Engliſh Exam- 
ples, to be turned into Latin, adapted to the Rules 
of the Latin Grammar, for the Uſe of the lower 
Forms : A new Edition reviſed and improved, both 


in the Examples and Index, _ 


V. SHoRTER MoRAL EXAMPLES ; adapted for 
the Uſe of the lower Forms. 5 

VI. ExkNMPLA Monk ALIA; or third Book of New 
Engliſh Examples, to be turned into Latin, adapted 
to the Rules of the Latin Grammar. A new Edi- 


tion reviſed. | 


VII. FAR THEN ENGLISH EXAMPLES; containing, 
1. Cautions for Children in making Latin, 

2. Uſeful Obſervations for the young Beginner, 

3. Figura, or the Figures of Conſtruction. 

Each Part explained by proper Examples ; with a 


Vocabulary Latin and Engliſh.” 


VIII. HisTorTa ANnTIQUA; or, Antient Hiſtory, 


Lately printed, &c. 

early Improvement of Youth in the Knowledge of 
Hiſtory: A new Edition reviſed, and much impro- 
ved; with a Plan of Old Rome, and Maps of An- 
tient Greece and Britain, Re. 
IX. The Peculiar Uſe and Signification of cer- 
tain Words in the Latin Tongue: or, a Collection 
of Obſervations, wherein the elegant Senſe of La- 
tir. Words is fully and diſtinctly explained; by Dr. 
WiLLYMoTT. A new Edition diligently reviſed, 
and better accommodated to School Inſtruction than 
the former Editions. 6 | 

X. ENGLISH PARTICLES, Exemplified in Sen- 
tences, deſigned for Latin Exerciſes ; with the pro- 
per Rendering of each Particle inſerted in the Sen- 
tence : alſo, part of Tully's Offices : Select Eſſays of 
Lord Bacon; and part of Sir Thomas Moore*s No- 
pia. By W. WilLymoTtTt, LI. D. The Thir- 
teenth Edition, with large Additions, 


N. B. The above Books of Examples, form a re- 
gular and beneficial Plan of Improvement in the Latin 
Tongue, adapted to the Rules of the Grammar, 


XI. EVANGELIA, five, Excerpta ex N. Teſtamento 
ſecundum Latinam Seb. Caſtalionis Verſionem, in 
uſum Claſſium Inferiorum. 

XII. PRAD FABZ UL, cum quamplurimis No- 
tis. Huic Editioni aceceſſere Pub. Syri Sententiæ 
ex recenſione cl. Bentlei. | 5 

XIII. SETIEC T ex Veteri Teſtamento Hiſtoriz : 
ad uſum eorum qui Latinæ Linguæ Rudimentis im- 
vuuntur...- 1 
XIV. ELECTA ex Ovidio et Tibullo, in uſum Re- 
viz Scholz Etonenſis, 2 part. Editio altera recen - 
ſita, et in gratiam Rudiorum Notis aucta. | 

XV. ELECTA ex Ovidu Metamorph. libris, cum 
Annotatiunculis in gratiam Rudiorum, Editio nova, 


8 et ad uſum ſtudioſæ Juventutis accommo- 
_ . 


XVI. SE. 


Lately printed, &c. 


- XVI, Sgirera e profanis Scriptoribus Hiſtoriz, 


0 quibus admiſta ſunt varia honeſta vivendi Præcepta 
ex iiſdem Scriptoribus deprompta. 


XVII. Pakcks quotidianæ in uſum Regiz Scholes 
Etonenſis; quibus adjiciuntur Catechiſmus cum Or- 
_ dine Confirmationis, necnon Articuli Religionis, 
XVIII. Eurz ori Breviarum Hiſtoriz Romanæ, 


ab urbe condita ad Annum ejuſdem urbis p ccc x. 

Accedit Sex. Aurelii Victoris de Romanis Hluſtribus 

liber. Ad uſum Juventutis accommodata. 
XIX. C. Jort Cxsarrs de Bello Gallico, 


Commentariorum libri v. Acceſſere Index Geogra- 


hicus; et Galliæ Veteris, ad C æſarem, Tabula, 
Edit. ad uſum Juventutis accommodata. 

XX. M. T. Cickxox ts OruscurA; hoc eſt, 
| Cato Major, ſen, de Senectute; Lelius, ſeu, de 


Amicitia; Paradoxa; Somnium Scipionis; Præfi- 
gitur ejuſdem M. T. CreznonzVira rama, 


nune primùm in lucem data. 
XXI. M. T. OCrctronis Oralionom x11, Selec- 
tarum Liber. Editio cum OL1ver, aliiſque note 


melioris Exemplaribus collata, et in uſum * 


Juventutis Edita. 


XXII. ExczRPTA, Ex C. Corn. Tacito. De Situ, 
Moribus et Populis Germania; etiam Juli Agricola 


Vita. Notis illuſtrata. In uſum Juventutis. 


XXIII. Sor ROOCIIS Tragediz Septems Cum 


Aldo, Turnebo cæteriſque melions notæ Editionibus 
collate. Adjicitur, IN DEx copioſiſſimus et explana- 


torius ad SopHhOO LEM: Novum Opus nondum ante» 


hac editum. 4to. 


XXIV. SorgocLis | Tragiedia Septem : Nova 1 
Verſione donatæ, Scholiſque veteribus illuſtratz, ac- 


cedunt Notæ perpetuæ et variz Lectiones, opera 
Thomæ Johnſon. Editio prioribus longe accuratior 
et Auctior, 2 vols. vo. 


XXV. GC R GRAMMATICA Rudimenta, in 


uſum Regiz Scholz Etonegſ dito nova recognita 
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